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PREFACE 


i jience 
What first drew me to Kitab al-sabr wa’l-shukr (the Book of Patie 


[ i he 
and Thankfulness) from Ihya’ ‘ulm al-din (The Revival 5 t ‘ 
) is the extent to which it lends itself to che ares 

ns of patience 


f any one reli- 
eaders of his 


Religious Sciences 
of inter-faith studies; the moral and spiritual concer 


and thankfulness are not the exclusive possession © 

gious community. What Ghazali wrote for Muslim r 
en- 

own generation has many notes useful for our contemporary & 


eration, Muslim and non-Muslim alike. He expressed in deep ear- 
nestness what he felt a living faith in God should be. His espousal 
of Sufism is very evident, but it was qualified and modified by his 
previous juristic training, teaching and authorship in traditional 
Shafi‘i Sunnism. He casts his chought in legalistic terms but with 
Sufi aspirations and he remains ‘sober’ in every sense of the term. 
He was not afraid to quote non-Muslim sources occasionally and 
use them to buttress his arguments. There is a steady ‘no-non- 
sense drive in his discussion, which is occasionally relieved by his 
sense of humour. His pictorial imagery and Sufi anecdotes keep 
his commentary fresh and lively so that he remains in touch with 
the common man. At the same time, it is laced with the author- 
ity of Qur’anic quotations and traditions of the Prophet, thus he 
remains faithful to the Islamic origins. Yet through it all the origi- 
nality of the reflective thinker comes through and we can appreci- 
ate him as one of the truly great minds of medieval times. 

This project of an annotated translation of Ghazali’s Kitab 
al-sabr wa'l-shukr has been underway for a number of years. 
It began at the suggestion of the late Dr. Nabih Faris of the 
American University in Beirut, who was noted for his English 
translations of Ghazali's books. Upon the death of Dr Faris, jr 


was providential that I found myself living in the same buildin 
a 
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in Bevrut with another scholar of Ghazali, Dr. Ali Ochtnan, who 

Was generous in giving his time to review my work of transla- 
Gon, The translation was first commenced under the supervi- 
sian of Dr Charles J. Adams, director of the Institute of Islamic 

Studies, McGill University, Montreal, with Dr. Faris and then Dr. 
Othman as field consultants. Some time later, another opportu- 
nity came to resume this project. Dr. Ralph Winter of the U.S. 
Center for World Mission invited me to take it up again in the 

programme tor Cross-Cultural Communication Studies at the 

Wiliam Carey International University, Pasadena, California. The 

work was supervised by a committee composed of Dr. J. Dudley 

Woodberry, of the Fuller Seminary, Pasadena, Dr. Sabri Kawash 

ot Sunnyvale, California and Dr. Nicholas Heer of the University 

ot Washington, Seattle, all of whom have made contributions to 

Islamic studies. The doctoral programme within the general field 

of International Development was under the guidance of Dr. 
James O. Buswell III], Dean of Graduate Scudies, William Carey 

Internacional University. 

I want to express my sincere thanks to each of these scholars 
who gave me their guidance and counsel; and to thank Dr Lamin 
Sanneh of Yale for his encouragement that this study ‘should 
see the light of day.’ I am grateful to Dorothy, my wife, for her 
encouragement in this work; and to our daughter, Carol Johnson, 
who reviewed the text and made many suggestions in editing and 
proof-reading. My gratitude also goes to Teresa, Mrs. John Kirk, 
who remained steadfast in the matters of correction and improve- 
ment that went into the initial manuscript. At the Islamic Texts 
Society, I would like to thank Valerie Turner for her help with 
editing, Uwais Namaji for his expertise with hadith, and Fatima 
Azzam for her care and companionship in the whole journey from 
manuscript to published book. 


Henry T. Littlejohn 
Seattle, March 2010 









INTRODUCTION 


HE ISLAMIC COMMUNITY often recalls the great fig- 

ures of its past. Among these, few have rivalled the renown 

and influence of Ab&@ Hamid al-Ghazali, who has been 
called ‘the most original thinker that Islam ‘has produced.” His 
brilliance in the Islamic sciences? has been universally recognised. 
His wide learning, perceptive mind and moderating spirit enabled 
Ghazali to make a lasting contribution to Muslim thought. A. J. 
Wensinck summarised his role as follows, 


Ghazli succeeded in assuring the mystical or introspective atti- 
tude a place within official Islam side by side with the legalism 
of the lawyers and the intellectualism of the theologians.° 


The range of ‘his scholarship and its enduring influence on later 
generations make Ghazali an intellectual giant. He is commonly 
referred to as Hujjat al-Islam,* an honorific title that gives credence 
to the general acknowledgment of his achievements. Whether in 
agreement or not, every Muslim thinker has had to reckon with 
the breadth of Ghaziali’s thought. His writings and work have left 
their imprint on Muslim culture and are as relevant today as they 
ever were before. Moreover, he is now of considerable impor- 
tance in the field of cross-cultural studies.° 

In his autobiography, al-Munqidh min al-dalal, Ghazali describes 
his spiritual journey through the different religious sciences to 
Sufism. But it is in his masterpiece, Ihya’ ‘uliim al-din (Revival of 
the Religious Sciences), that we find the breadth and depth of his 
learning and his spirituality. Henri Laoust describes the [hya’ as a 
‘profession of faith, a manual of introduction to the life of medita- 
tion, a treatise on social ethics, a tract of political ethic, a handbook 
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of manners and a textbook of religious and political indoctrina- 
tion.” This is a good descripnion of many aspects of the Ihya’’s 
contents. 

In the Revival of the Religious Sciences, Ghazali sets out his 
thought concerning the faith and practice of the Muslim. The 
work is composed of four quarters, ten books each: the first is the 
quarter [of the acts] of worship (rub al- ibadat); the second is the 
quarter of customs (rub al- adat); the third is the quarter of mor- 
tal vices (rb al-muhlikat); and the fourth is the quarter of saving 
virtues (rub‘ al-munjiyat). The Book of Patience and Thankfulness is 


the second book in this final quarter (the thircy-second book of 
the Revival), 


STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF GHAZAL! S THOUGHT IN THE 


Book oF PATIENCE AND THANKFULNESS 


Ghazili’s passion for order in thought is present throughout the 
Ihya’ and is especially well-illustrated in The Book of Patience and 
Thaukfulness. From the point of view of structure and develop- 
ment, this book nurrors many of the other books of the Revival. 
In it, Ghazali, though digressing at one point or another, particu- 
larly with examples, never loses sight of his intended goal. This 
can be seen in hus habit of concise introductions to each of the 
books in which he projects for his readers the general topics he 
intends to cover. In the Book of Patience and Thankfulness, this is his 
introduction to the section on patience, 


The first part [will include] An Exposition of the Merit of 
Patience, An Exposition of the Nature and Meaning ot 
Patience, An Exposition of How Patience is Half of Faith, 
An Exposition of the Terms Used for Patience in Addition to 
the Term Patience Itself, An Exposition of the Divisions of 
Patience According to Variations of Strength and Weakness, 
An Exposition of the Assumed Need for Patience and that the 
Servant Cannot Dispense with it Under any Condition, and 
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Introduction 


An Exposition of Patience as a Remedy and What is Gained 
by Resorting to It. These are seven sections (fusil), which, 
God willing, will present all the objectives [of patience].’ 


In the introduction to the section on thankfulness, Ghazali is 
more concise, 


It is made up of three sections. The first is on the merit of 
thankfulness: its reality, its divisions, and its rules. The sec- 
ond is on the nature of blessings and their specific and general 


divisions. The third is an exposition of what is best; patience 
or thankfulness.* 


This approach of defining the subject to be discussed in advance 
and dividing it into its constituent parts is repeated again and again 
throughout the Bvok of Patience and Thankfulness. 


Furthermore, this systematic approach is sometimes even 
applied within a single chapter, for example, Chapter Twelve, “An 
Exposition of the Nature ot the Blessings and Their Divisions. In 
using this method, our author becomes like a hsherman who uses 
ever finer nets as his ‘catch’ moves down in scale. 

Once the constituent parts of the subject are outlined, 
Ghazali then follows with detailed discussions and illustrations of 
the individual parts. Thus, structure moves on to development. 
Ghazali’s method here is to examine a proposition, produce evi- 
dence and argument, and draw one or more conclusions. And in 
applying this method, our author shows a breadth and range of 
skill almost peerless in his eastern Islamic culture. For Ghazali 
knew that structure alone was insufficient. The skeleton needed 
the flesh of understanding; it could not remain a mere recitation 
of religious law. Verbal pictures to illumine the mind and to stir 
the spirit of the reader to positive action must be integral to the 
exposition. These he continually sought to supply and, for the 
most part, he was successful in placing them effectively within 
context. There are some topics that he deals with less effectively 
than others; Chapter Fifteen is a case in point. In this discussion 
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ot the relationship between patience and thankfulness, Ghazali 
is so enthralled with his illustrations chat he lets his conclusion 
slip away trom him. However, we must weigh this against the 


many chapters where Ghazali brings his arguments to a satisfac 


tury close. 


Finally, despite the similarity in the structure of the discussions 
ot patience and thankfulness, the Book of Patience and Thankfulness 
is not divided equally between the two parts. In fact, the Book 
of Thankfilnes is several times the length of the Book of Patience; 


approximately sixty pages and nineteen pages respectively of 
Arabic text. 


THE Mayor TERMS OF THE 
Book OF PATIENCE AND THANKFULNESS 


We would like to draw the attention of the reader to the five most 
important terms that appear in the Book of Patience and Thankfulness. 
But before we proceed to these terms, we need to consider briefly 
one of Ghazali's favourite strategies of exposition. This strategy is 
to hamess two subjects together in a diptych in which the author 
regards them either as two matters that complement each other or 
as two contrasting phenomena that need to be treated together in 
the same unit of the Revival. If we take the work as a whole, we 
will find chat chere are several occurrences of two subjects dis- 
cussed together: there is one book in the First Quarter;” five books 
in the second Quarter; four books in the Third Quarter;"' and 
nally, the Book of Patience and Thankfulness is the first of eight in 
che Fourth Quarter.” It must be noted here that this is not the first 
time that these two virtues have been paired together. They first 
appeared in a work with which Ghazali was familiar, Abu Talib 
al-Makki's Qut al-gulub.” 
In the Book of Patience and Thankfulness, the five most important 
terms are: patience (sabr); thankfulness (shukr); blessing (ni ma); the 
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affirmation of unity (tawhid); and ‘knowledge by unveiling’ (‘ilm 


al-mukashafa). 


Patience 


Aside from agreeing with Makki in placing patience and thank- 
fulness together, Ghazali also agrees with him in placing them 
low on the ladder of the Sufi stations (maqgamdat), coming right 
after repentance (tawba), in the ascent of those travelling the Sufi 
path (salikan).'* This is not dissimilar to Kalabadhi’s arrangement, 
in which he only places abstinence or asceticism (zuhd) between 
them.'> Qushayri, an older contemporary of Ghazali, places 
patience surprisingly high on his list of the stations, but he also 
begins with patience.'° Massignon notes that the importance of 
patience coupled with thankfulness goes back to the Prophet 
Muhammad and has remained important in the life of the Muslim 
community sustained by the schools of law and the earlier Sufi 
counsels of Muhasibi and Makki."” 

If we retrace Ghazali’s exposition of patience in the seven 
chapters that he allots to the subject, we observe how carefully the 
author grounds this quality in Qur’anic and traditional references. 
It is here also that he places the one quotation of Christ’s words 
from a canonical gospel. Citations are also given from various Sufi 
men of piety (all of Ghazali’s sources are discussed below). 

The four main discussions of patience are the following: the 
necessity of patience for the arduous intellectual task of dealing 
with matters of doctrine; the necessity of patience for fulfilling 
the religious requirements imposed upon the Muslim; the need 


for patience in refraining from forbidden activities; and, patience 
as resignation in calamity. 


Thankfulness 


Before we discuss the term shukr, a word needs to be said here 
about the choice of ‘gratitude’ or ‘thankfulness’ as the most suita- 
ble translation into English. In this, che scholars are not unanimous. 
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Both Ali Qrhman and Mohamed Sherif are Ghazalian scholars who 
opt tor “gratitude, "as do A. J. Arberry and William McKane.” 
However, Dwight Donaldson preters ‘thankfulness,’”° and Duncan 
Macdonald ‘thanktul praise.’ We have chosen ‘thankfulness’ 
herause, in our opinion, it conveys the aura of reverence and wor- 
ship more consistently than does ‘gratitude’. 

Ghazili’s discussion ot thankfulness is similar to that of patience, 
in that he places the concept squarely within the Qur’anic, tradi- 
nonal and Sub arguments. However, Ghazali does link this virtue 
with two other concepts: remembrance (dhikr) and blessing (ni‘ma). 
As Islamic teaching understands forgetfulness rather than rebellion 
as the basic detect in man’s nature, remembrance becomes the anti- 
dote. Many of the passages in the section of the book dealing with 
thankfulness include elements of warning, caution and admonish- 
ment against the forgetfulness of thankfulness. 

Then as Ghazali develops his thoughts on thankfulness, he 
explains how it functions and he begins to relate it to the afrma- 
non of the unity of God (tawhid). These are both accomplished by 
receiving a blessing from God (ni ma) and lead to ‘knowledge by 
unveilng’ ( ilm al-mukashafa). 

Finally, Ghazali closes the Book of Patience and Thankfulness by 
bringing together the two virtues, patience and thankfulness, in 
relanon to the experience of trials (bala’). The believer must bear 
them patiently and yet be thankful he has received them because 
they can potentially cause moral and spiritual growth. 


Blessing 


Nima is the third most important term that Ghazali uses in the 
Book of Patience and Thankfulness. Aside from its numerous appear- 
ances in the text, he uses the singular form three times and the 
plural form (ni am) six ames in chapters twelve and thirteen and 


their subheadings. 


Wehr suggests seven possible English renderings of ni‘ma: 
‘benefit’, ‘blessing’, ‘boon’, ‘benefaction’, ‘favour’, ‘grace’ and ‘kind- 
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Introduction 


ness .2* Othman, in his discussion of the Revival, adds ‘bounties’ for 
the plural ni'am.”> Among medieval authorities the author of the 
Lisan al- ‘Arab gives fadila as a synonym of its verbal root, na‘ima, the 
first meaning ‘to have a surplus’, and the second, ‘to live in comfort’, 
‘be glad’ and ‘take pleasure’.** 

But for Ghazali, the term is synonymous with the multiple 


blessings that God bestows on man and for which man must be 
constantly thankful. 


Affirmation of Unity 


For Ghazali, the affirmation of the unity of God (tawhid) that every 
Muslim must make is open to multiple interpretations starting 
from a simple affirmation of divine Oneness to the experience of 
‘union’ with God. Given that the concept is the very basis of Islam, 
it is no wonder that it counts as one of the most important terms 
that occur in the Revival. In the Book of Patience and Thankfulness it 
becomes a central concept at certain junctures in both the section 
on patience and the section on thankfulness, for the affirmation of 


unity is indispensable in understanding Ghazali’s conception of 
proximity to God (qurb).” 


Knowledge by Unveiling 


The final term that we will include here is ‘ilm al-mukashafa. It 
seems to be a comprehensive term that relates to many others. In 
his expositions, Ghazali uses this term to mean ‘the knowledge 
by unveiling of the divine mystery’ in the personal experience 
of the seeker. Although not all scholars of Ghazali will agree, it 
is our opinion that the following terms appear to be subsumed 
under its heading: knowledge of God (marifa); ‘tasting’ or the 
‘immediate experience’ (dhawq); ‘annihilation’ (fana’); possessing 
certainty about or of God (yagin); inspiration from God (wahy 
or ilham), nearness to God (qurb); and finally, ‘union’ with God 
(tawhid). These terms all have a kinship in Ghazali’s understand- 
ing and can hardly be separated from each other. This complexity 
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of terms may also explain why Ghazali does not always make a 


Introduction 
clear distinction between lm, usually denoting ‘formal knowl- The use of Qur'anic verses is continued in the section of the 
edge and manja, knowledge |of God], which, in certain contexts, book dealing with thankfulness. In the introduction to this sec- 
. : 
we have chosen to translate as gnosis, to agree with the translation 
of anfiin as gnostics.”° 


tion alone, there are sixteen references to Qur’anic verses: XXIX.44; 
(1.1§2; 1V.147; U0.13§; VUILI6; VIII7; XXXIV.13; XIV.7; [x.283 VI.41; 
11.207; 1V.48; IX.1§; LXIV.17; XXXIX.74; and x.10. However, ‘thank- 
fulness’ and the ‘thankful ones’ occur only in seven of these initial 
references with ‘praise’ (hamd) as a synonym in two more. The 
remaining seven are really admonitions. Ghazali is thus setting 
up a Qur'anic basis for judgement on disobedience and failure to 
express thankfulness. In addition, the author links patience and 
thankfulness each to a second virtue akin to it. With patience it 
is certainty (yaqin), a deepening of faith through struggle; with 
thankfulness it is remembrance (dhikr) of God to sustain loyalty 


ANALYSIS OF THE QUOTED SOURCES OF THE 
Book of PATIENCE AND THANKFULNESS 


Although the Ihya’ is not a commentary on the Qur'an, Ghazali 
may justly be called a Qur’anic theologian. Early in each of the 
books of the Ihya’, our author lays down the Qur’anic founda- 


tions of his argument. The Book of Patience and Thankfulness is typi- 
cal in this respect. 

















to Him. 

Abd al-Baqi’s concordance of the Qur'an shows a listing of Throughout the Book of Patience and Thankfulness, as indeed 
ninety-six verses where the verbal and noun forms of sabara and throughout the entire Ihya’, Ghazali does not conclude any argu- 
sabr occur one hundred and five times.”’ In the section dealing ment simply on the strength of his own reasoning. He ‘imemeleee 
with patience, Ghazali chooses eight of these verses as representa- the authority of the Qur’an to persuade his reader that his logic 
tive of the Qur'anic teaching on patience: Q.xxxM.34; VII.137; is sound and in harmony with the truth of the Qur’an. An exam- 
XVI.97; XXVIIL.$45 X000X. 10; vinl.46; m1.125 and 1.157. And while ple, in Chapter Six, ‘An Exposition of the Assumed Need for 
he quotes many other verses, Ghazali makes three of the above Patience and that the Servant Cannot Dispense with it Under any 
verses the main focus of his discussion on patience, Surely We shall Condition,’ our author analyses the kinds of situations in which 
recompense those who were patient with their reward, according to the best the servant of God must exercise patience. Several problem areas 
of what they did (xv1.97);28 Surely the patient shall be given their reward are discussed. One is when the Muslim believer is assaulted by 

in full without reckoning (xxx1x.10); Upon these rest blessings and mercy temptation and he can choose to repel it. In this area, there is 
from their Lord, and they are truly guided (11.157). the question of forbearance with regard to a requital (mukafa a) 

We should also observe that in addition to direct quotations Ghazali goes on to affirm that “God commended those who 
from the Qur'an there are at least twenty-two verses to which the forego their rights to retaliation (gisds) and other matters,’ and 
author makes allusion through a phrase or divine name. Notable cites three authorities: the Qur'an, a Prophetic tradition (hadith) 
are those passages that are descriptive or speak of natural catas- 


and an Islamic version of a canonical statement of Christ from the 
trophe. Ghazali demonstrates his skill as an expositor by employ- 


| Gospel of Matthew (5:38-41). The order of the Qur’an, then the 
ing scattered references, arranging them in a logical sequence and | hadith, then a previous scriptural authority, prophet or Sufi tradi- 
then ‘personalising them to fit human experience for the purpose 
of illustration.” 


| tion, is usually Ghazali’s sequence of support for his arguments, 
though it is not uniformly so. 
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In conclusion, Ghazali refers to the Qur’an as his principal 
source of spiritual and moral authority, although there are chap- 
cers in Which other sources dominate his discussion or no authority 
is used at all. Each section of the Book of Patience and Thankfulness 
is incroduced with a series of Qur’anic passages that relate to 
patience and then thankfulness. While other Muslim sources of 
authority are frequently used, a particular point of discussion is 
often sustained or summarised by a passage or several passages 
from the Qur’an. While many of the passages that GhazAali selects 
function in a particular context, they also sometimes support his 


Ash‘ari determinism or Sufi predilections. 


‘TRADITION LITBRATURE 


After the Qur’an, the next most authoritative documentation 
that Ghazali employs is the tradition literature attributed to the 
Prophet Muhammad, the hadith. Ghazali makes use of both the 
‘prophetic traditions’ (hadith nabawi) and the ‘sacred traditions’ 
(hadith qudsi) in which the Prophet speaks in the words of God. 
An example of this can be found in Chapter Six, 


The Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, 
‘The period of waiting patiently for release from suffering is 


an act of worship.”*° 


and 
The Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, 


‘God, Almighty and Glorious, said, “If I put my servant to 
the test with a trial [of illness], and he endures it and does not 


express distrust of Me before those who come to visit him, I 
shall give him flesh better than his flesh and blood better than 
his blood. If I grant him health, he [rises] without sin; and if I 
decree his death, it is to My mercy [he returns].”’2? 
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Consistent with his method of exposition in many other 
books of the Ihya’, Ghazali proceeds directly from the Qur’anic 
references to the tradition literature in laying a foundation for 
what he teaches about patience and thankfulness. Here, Ghazali’s 
method in using the hadith can be divided into three: the first is 
to put forward a series of topical hadith at the beginning of the 


discourse. These hadith are mostly aphoristic or descriptive of 
the subject. For example, ‘Patience is half of faith,’ and ‘Among 


the lesser [gifts of God] that you have been granted are certainty 
(yaqin) and resolute patience (‘azimat al-sabr).”°* The second is the 
use of the hadith in order to illustrate the failure of many to prac- 
tice faith and to obey God. Ignorance (yah/) and heedlessness (gha- 
fla) are named as the primary reasons and Ghazali considers them 
symptoms of spiritual disease that can manifest itself in different 


ways. The main hadith here is, 
About this, he (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, 
‘He who looks in this world to who is below him and looks in 
his religion to who is above, God will record that he is patient 
and thankful. He who looks in this world to who is above him 


and looks in his religion to who is below him, God will not 
7334 


record that he is patient and thankful. 

The third way. Ghazali uses the hadith is in opening or closing 
an argument or a chapter. For example, in concluding Chapter 
Five, ‘An Exposition of the Divisions of Patience According to 
Variations of Strength and Weakness,’ he quotes the hadith, 


Worship God with contentment (rida). But if you cannot, then 

there is great benefit in [having] patience with what you dis- 

like.* 

One final comment must be made here regarding Ghazali’s 
use of hadith. Ghazali’s choice of Prophetic traditions and his 
placement of them in the text depended on his own judgement 


of whether the hadith is valid and was not dependent on its inclu- 
sion or validation by the standard collections of hadith. This has 
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opened Ghazali to some criticism. The Hanbali Ibn al-Jawzi was a 
severe critic of Ghazali’s selection of weak traditions.*° Subki, in 
his Tahagae al-Shafi iyya, gives a 198-page biographical notice to 
Ghazali, but he also wrote one hundred and two pages in criticism 
ot traditions used in the Ihya’. He comments, ‘And in this sec- 
con I have gathered all the traditions that are in the Kitab al-Ihya’ 
tor which I found no support at all!’°° The Book of Patience and 
Thankfulness receives a four-page entry. Iraqi, in the margins of 
his edition of the Ihya’, notes that seventy-seven of the one hun- 
dred and eighteen traditions are cited as weak or defective.” But 

Ghazali did not only have critics, Zabidi goes to great lengths to 

detend the traditions that Ghazali uses. *® 
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good and the avoidance of evil. It resembles an imperceptible 


preventative in his inner self.‘ 


A direct quotation from the Gospel is to be found in Chapter 


Six, An Exposition of the Assumed Need for Patience and that 
the Servant Cannot Dispense with it Under any Condition,’ 


And I have observed in the Gospel that Jesus son of Mary (may 
the peace of God be upon him) said, ‘It has been said to you 
in the past, “A tooth for a tooth and a nose for a nose,” but I 
say to you, do not oppose evil with evil. Whosoever strikes 
your right cheek, turn to him the left cheek. Whosoever takes 
your coat, give your buttoned garment. Whosoever obliges 
you to go with him a mile, go with him two miles.’ All these 


are commendations for forbearance in harm. Thus, patience 
with the harm [done] by men is among the highest grades of 


THE PERSON AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
patience." 


A tradition which is attributed directly to Christ can be found 
in Ghazali’s explanation of the nuances of patience. It suggests 
an echo to I Corinthians 13, Jesus said, ‘You come to understand 
what you love only through patience with what you abhor.’* 

Another tradition presents the Prophet Muhammad respond- 


ing to a statement regarding a Gospel event, 


A notable element in Ghazali’s use of traditional material in the 
Ihya’ is his inclusion of citations from or referring to Jesus. Aside 
from his utilisation of Qur’anic references to Christ, Ghazali actu- 
ally includes full and partial quotations from an Arabic version of 
the New Testament. When citing the Gospels, Ghazali usually 
precedes the quote with, ‘I have observed in the Gospel.’ Other 
references to Jesus take the form of Muslim traditions attribut- 
ing certain sayings to Christ, Gospel events interpreted by the 
Prophet, and Sufi anecdotes referring to Jesus. In every case, the 
citation or tradition is used to support the particular argument of 


Swimming can be learned, but walking on water is not 
acquired by learning, rather it is acquired by the power of cer- 
tainty. For this reason, when it was said to the Prophet (may 
God bless him and grant him peace) that, ‘Jesus (peace be upon 
him) is said to have walked on water,’ he (may God bless him 
and grant him peace) replied, ‘Had he increased in certainty, 


he would surely have walked on air.’” 


the moment. 


An example of Ghazili's use of the story of Jesus in the Qur'an 
can be seen in his interpretation of the idea of divine support 
(ta'yid), 

Teisuvliat\Godiifitended by (W/healGodsaidiidfesiis,eson aimee As to the appearance of Jesus in Suf literature, Ghazali gives 

us this anecdote from Sahl al-Tustari, 

remember My blessing upon you and upon your mother,... when I 

A man said to Sahl [al-Tustari] (may God be pleased with him), 


confirm you with the Holy Spirit,. . .’] It draws him near sinless- 
ness ( isma). It is an expression for a divine presence which ‘A thief entered my house and took my furniture.’ Sahl replied, 


spreads inwardly, strengthening the person in the pursuit of 
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‘Bc thanktul to God (Exalted is He!). Had Satan entered your 
heart, he would have corrupted your belief in the unity of 
God. What would you have done then? Likewise, Jesus (may 
the blesangs and peace of God be upon him) sought refuge 


in his supphication, saying, ‘Almighty God, do not cause my 
mistortune to be in my religion. 


While a quotation from Hatim al-Asamm is fitting for our 


——— 
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It was reported that when Zachariah (peace be upon him) fled 
from the unbelieving Israelites, he hid in a tree. They knew 
that and brought a saw. They cut into the tree until the saw 
reached Zachariah's head. He let out a moan. God (Exalted is 
He!) revealed to him, saying, ‘O Zachariah! if you let out a 
second moan, surely | will erase you from the register of the 


transition to discuss Ghazali's inclusion of other Qur'anic prophets 


prophets.’ Thereupon Zachariah (peace be upon him) bit his 
in the Bark of Patience and Thankfulness, 


finger until it was cut in two.” 


Hinm al-Asamm said, ‘Truly, God, Almighty and Majestic, | 
will judge men on the Day of Resurrection according to 
four categones related to four persons: Solomon for the rich; 


In a tradition attributed to the Prophet Muhammad, Ghazali 
narrates the story of Solomon mourning for the loss of a son. 
Here Solomon is responding to two visiting angels rather than to 


God Himself, 





Christ for the poor; Joseph for the slaves; and Job for the sick 
(may God bless them all). 


Tur PERSON AND TEACHINGS OF OTHER PROPHETS 


Aside from Jesus, seven Qur'anic prophets are mentioned in the 
Book of Patience and Thankfulness: Joseph, Moses, David, Solomon, 
Job, Ezra ( Uzayr) and Zachariah. Also mentioned is the Quranic 
Shu ayb, who is claimed by a number of Muslim commentators to 
be Jethro or Reuel. There are no direct Biblical quotations in this 
set of traditions and not all of the prophets are speakers; some are 
even addressed by God with words of admonishment. 

Two traditions in which God addresses a prophet are to be 


found at opposite ends of the book. In Chapter One, the word is 
addressed to David, 


It 1s said that God (Exalted is He!) revealed to David (peace 


be upon him), ‘Let your character be moulded by Mine, and 
among My attributes is that J. am the Patient.’*° 


Then in Chapter Fifteen, Ghazali quotesthe story of Zachariah 


taking refuge in a tree, 
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(On the authority of | Aba ‘l-Darda’, [the Prophet| (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘A son of Solomon, son 
of David (peace be upon them both), died, and [Solomon] 
grieved for him intensely. Then, two angels appeared and 
knelt before him in the guise of two disputants. One of them 
said, “I sowed seed and when it was ready for harvest, this one 
passed by and spoiled it.” [Solomon] asked the other, “What 
do you say?” He replied, “I took to the main road and I came 
to the crop. I looked to the right and to the left but the road 
passed through it.” Solomon (peace be upon him) asked [the 
first], “Why did you sow seed on the road? Did you not know 
that people must use the road?” The first replied, “Why did 
you mourn your son? Did you not know that death is the path 
of the Hereafter?” Thereupon Solomon turned to his Lord 


in repentance and did not mourn for any of his children after 
thar.’ 


A final example is to be found in Chapter Ten, ‘An Exposition 


of How to Raise the Veil on the Thankfulness Due to God.” This 
is a dialogue between God and Moses, 


Know that this observation occurred to both David and Moses 
(peace be upon them). For Moses said, ‘O Lord, how do I 
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thank You when | {can} only thank through a second blessing 
trom Your blessings? In another version, ‘and my thankful- 


nes to You is another blessing trom You, which necessitates 
thankfulness trom me.’ God (Exalted is He!) revealed to 
him ! Moses), ‘It vou know this, you are thankful to Me.’ In 
another report. ‘When vou know the blessing is from Me, I 
accept this as a form of thanks from you.” 


Sur! RESOURCES 


After the Quran and traditional material related to the Prophet 
Muhammad and to other Qur anic prophets, the most important 
resource that Ghazali uses in the Book of Patience and Thankfulness is 
the literature of Sufism. 
Four centunes bad passed from the time of Hasan al-Basri and 
the Brst sturings of Sufism to the tume of Ghazali and the writing 
of the fhya’. Sufism had grown from an ascetic ideal practised by 
the few toa ‘sober’ or ‘intoxicated’ religious practice that claimed 
the adherence of thousands. Asa result and as a form of expression, 
a vast literature had made its appearance. 
We have seen above that Ghazali turned to Sufism at a time of 
personal crisis. This 1s his own description of his state before his 


decision to espouse Sufism, 


It had already become clear to me that I had no hope of the 

bliss of the world to come save through a God-fearing life and 

the withdrawal of myself from vain desire. . . . It was clear to 

me too that the key to all this was to sever the attachment of 
the heart to worldly things by leaving the mansion of decep- 
tion and returning to that of eternity, and to advance towards 

God most high with all earnestness. 

Next I considered the circumstances of my life, and real- 
ed that | was caught in a veritable thicket of attachments. I 
also considered my activities, of which the best was my teach- 
ing and lecturing, and realized that in them [ was dealing with 
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sciences that were unimportant and contributed nothing to 
the attainment of eternal life. 

After that | examined my motive in my work of teach- 
ing, and realized that it was not a pure desire for the things of 
God... I saw for certain that I was on the brink of a crum- 
bling bank of sand and in imminent danger of hell-fire unless 
[ set about to mend my ways. 

I reflected on this continuously for a time, while the 
choice still remained open to me. One day I would form the 
resolution to quit Baghdad and get rid of these adverse cir- 
cumstances; the next day I would abandon my resolution. . . 
Worldly desires were striving to keep me by their chains just 
where I was, while the voice of faith was calling, “To the road! 
to the road! All that keeps you busy, both intellectually and 
practically, is but hypocrisy and delusion. . . ' 

Soon, however, Satan would return. ‘This is a passing 
mood,’ he would say; ‘do not yield to it, for it will quickly 
disappear...” 

For nearly six months beginning with Rajab 488 au [July 
1095 ce], I was continuously tossed about between the attrac- 
tions of worldly desires and the impulses toward eternal life. . . 
God caused my tongue to dry up so that I was prevented from 
lecturing. One particular day I would make an effort to lec- 
ture in order to gratify the hearts of my following, but my 
tongue would not utter a single word nor could I accomplish 
anything at all. 

This impediment in my speech produced grief in my heart, 
and at the same time my power to digest and assimilate food 

and drink was impaired; I could hardly swallow or digest a 
single mouthful of food. My powers became so weakened that 
the doctors gave up all hope of successful treatment. . . .*° 


Ghazali then goes on to narrate the stages which brought him 


toa full preoccupation with Sufism, even to the point of severance 
from his family for a period of time. The notions of perdition 
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collections and employed them in any specific context where 
they would lend support to his argumence. Therefore, che use 
that Ghazali makes of the anecdotes, aphorisms, etc., is to give a 
fourth source of authority to his arguments after the Qur’an, the 
hadith and the references to other prophets. An example of this can 
be scen in a quotation from the Umayyad caliph “Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, who is held in high esteem by Sufis. After the quotation 
of a series of three traditions from the Prophet Muhammad and a 
fourth tradition attributed co the prophet David, Ghazali quotes, 


‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (may God have mercy upon him) said 
in a sermon, ‘God bestows a blessing upon a servant and then 


aons trom Suh hrerature. 
From his own acknowledgements and from the quotations 
snatches it away from him, replacing it with patience in order 
to compensate the servant with something berrer than what 


thae are tound in the book, it is obvious that Ghaz&ali had ready 
access to the major collections of Sufi literature. In his autobiog-— 
52 





(hele) and salvation (2451) come out of his experience as major 
| themes and are dominant in the second half of the Thkya’. While 
his studies of the writings of renowned Sufis is reflected in every 

ene of the tertv books chat make up the Revival. 

Compared to some of the other books of che Shyda’, Ghazaltr 
makes use of Sut matenals rather sparingly in the Book of Patience 
ond Thankfulness. For example, the Book of Fear and Hope (Kitab 
wlth) wa l-raya'), which directly follows the one on patience, is 
about half its lengch but includes more than twice as many cita- 


He has taken away from him. 
ore cesar val my scl, wren Che (Re oo: ae Then ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz goes on to quote a passage from 
Geeecwocs sUspes The-Pood of icant. (Ci 2a ae the Qur’an. The Qur’anic passage is followed by four short Sufi 
Aba Talib al-Makki, the works of al-Harith al-Muhasibi, the anecdotes, one from the closing days of Shibli and a second from 
various anecdotes about al-Junayd, al-Shibli and Aba Yazid the life of the wife of Fath al-Mawsili, acknowledged by Zabidi 

as one of the notable Sufis,*’ 


al-Bistami. .. , and other discourses of their leading men.?! 


raphy, Ghazali says, 


Fudayl was asked about patience and replied, ‘It is content- 
ment with the decree of God.’ It was then asked, ‘How can 
that be?’ He replied, ‘The contented one does not desire any- 
thing beyond the degree he has attained.’ 

It was said that when Shibli was confined to the hospital a 
group of friends came to visit him. He asked, ‘Who are you?’ 
They replied, ‘Your beloved friends who have come to visit 
you.’ Whereupon he began to throw stones at them, and they 







Zabidi, in his commentary on the Revival, identifies the 
following sources: Abd Talib al-Makki’s Qat al-qulub (25 citations), 
Qushayti'’s Risala (18 citations), Abii: Nu‘aym’'s Hilyat al-awliya’ (10 
Citations), various works by Ibn Abi Dunya (6 citations), and Aba 


Manstr Daylami'’s Musnad al-firdaws (3 citations). 





In nineteen of the citations, the individual writer or speaker 
is named; eighteen male and one female. Interestingly, their lives 
span 250 years, a period which saw a considerable development in 
Sufism. The earliest to be quoted is Hasan al-Basri and the latest is 
Hall4j. Junayd, Shibli, Fudayl b. ‘Iyad and Sahl al-Tustari are the 















most quoted. 
The aphorisms and teachings of these men and women of 


Sufism and the anecdotes taken from their lives can readily be 
found verbatim in the earlier compendiums. While Ghazali occa- 
sionally acknowledged the sources, he also lifted them out of the 
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started to run. He said, ‘If you were my beloved friends, you 


would have been patient with me in my tribulation.’ 
One of the [Sufi] gnostics used to take a note out of his 


pocket every hour and look at it. These words were written 
on it, And be patient under the judgement of your Lord: surely you are 


before Our eyes. [Q.111.48] 
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It 1s sand that the wite ot Fath al-Mawsili stumbled, and 
her tingernail became detached. She laughed. It was asked of 
her, Do you teel pain?’ She replied, ‘The delight of its reward 
caused the bitterness of its pain to vanish from my heart.’®4 


Among the anecdotes that Ghazali cites are those in which 
2 dialogue takes place between a Sufi and another person. They 
are some ot his most effective illustrations. We shall include two 
ot them as representative of this type of literature. The first one 
occurs in Chapter Seven, ‘An Exposition of Patience as a Remedy 
and What is Gained by Resorting to It.’ Here the anonymous 
speaker tesriies to his self-control in patience, 


One of the kings asked an ascetic, Have you any need?’ He 
replied, ‘How shall | ask anything of you when my kingdom 
is greater than your kingdom?’ He [the king] asked, ‘How 
1s that” He rephed, ‘The one to whom you are a slave is my 
slave!” Then (the king] asked, ‘How can that be?’ [The ascetic] 
replied, “You are a slave to your appetite, wrath, sexual urges 
and stomach, while I rule over all these! For they are my 
slaves! > 


The second dialogue, one of the most dramatic in the book, 
occurs in Chapter Fourteen, ‘An Exposition of the Causes which 
Tum People Away from Thankfulness.’ Muhammad b. al-Sammak, 
a famous ascetic and preacher, was at court conversing with one 
of the caliphs; most probably Hariin al-Rashid, since he was the 
reigning caliph during the last decade of Ibn al-Sammak’s life. The 
episode focuses on God's blessing in the fulfilment of the simplest 


of needs, and how it becomes a cause for thankfulness, 


fbn al-Sammak visited one of the caliphs, [who was] holding 
in his hand a jug of water and drinking from it. The caliph said 
to him, ‘Give me advice!’ He replied, ‘If you were not given 
this drink unless you gave up all your wealth, or you would 
remain thirsty, would you give it up?’ The caliph replied, ‘Yes.’ 
Then he asked, ‘If you were not given this drink unless [you 
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gave up| all your kingdom, would you leave it?’ The caliph said, 
‘Yes.’ [Ibn al-Sammak] said, ‘Then take no joy in a kingdom 
that does not equal even a drink of water!’ 


Finally, it is important to note that though Ghazali does make 
use of Sufi sayings and anecdotes, in number they are much fewer 
than the Qur’anic verses and the prophetic traditions. 


Arabic PoETrY 


Aside from his use of Sufi literature in the Revival, Ghazali also 
makes use of Arabic poetry. As with all his sources, the inclu- 
sion of the poetry is there to support an argument. The verses are 
often inserted at a transitional point in the exposition or at the 
close of an argument. Though Ghazali does include poetry, he 
does so sparingly. In the Book of Patience and Thankfulness, lines of 
poetry occur only eleven times in nine of the chapters. 

Ghazili defended the place of poetry and music in the life 
and practice of Muslims, provided that these arts did not lead 
to unlawful actions. In her study of Ghazali, Margaret Smith 
reminds us that, in addition to all his other achievements, Ghazali 
was also a poet and she cites a number of examples of his poetry.” 
It should thus not be surprising that we would find some poetry 
in the Book of Patience and Thankfulness. 

In his commentary on the Ihya , Zabidi was not always able to 
identify the authors of the poetry quoted by Ghazali. It may be 
that some of the unidentified verses are from Ghazali’s own pen. 

The first use of poetry appears in the fifth chapter, “An 
Exposition of the Divisions of Patience According to Variations 
of Strength and Weakness.’ Ghazal is discussing the struggle the 
believer (mu min) may experience between the religious impulse 
(bith al-din) and the impulse of passion (ba ith al-hawa): he may 

subdue passion, he may be overcome by it, or he may frequently 
be in a state of flux in his capacity to resist temptations. The place 
of patience as a discipline of the soul is very relevant and Ghazali 
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cites a line trom the poctry of Mutanabi (d. 354/965) to alert the 
reader about the critical nature of making the correct choice, 


| have not seen a fault among men more grave, 
As the failure of those who are capable of perfection.* 


In the section dealing with patience there is only one more 
pxoe quotation and it falls in Chapter Seven, ‘An Exposition of 
Panence as 2 Remedy and What is Gained by Resorting to It.’ 
Ghazili brings this chapter to a close with an anecdote from the 


lite ot Abd Bakr al-Shibli and a few lines of Sufi poetry, 


Panence away from You, 
Blameworthy are its consequences; 
Patience in the rest of things 
Is praiseworthy; 
Parience is beautiful in all its habitations, 
Except away from You; 
Then it does not beautify its possessor.” 


The next selection of poetry appears in Chapter Nine, ‘An 
Expoation of the Definition and Nature of Thankfulness.’ In 
many ways this chapter is the summit of the whole book. Ghazali 
discusses the vision of the ‘heart’ when the soul is not drowned in 
sensual experience. The contrast is sharpened by the tart lines of 


Muranabi s poetry, 
And he who possesses a bitter mouth is sick, 
And the sweet water he finds bitter.” 


A large part of Chapter Ten, ‘An Exposition of How to 
Raise che Veil on the Thankfulness Due to God,’ is taken up by 
Ghazals demonstration of the meaning of thankfulness and how 
it relates to cwo affirmations: first, the affirmation of the unity 
of God {tawhid), and second, the affirmation of annihilation in 
Sufism (fond’). These verses strike a warning regarding the failure 


to persevere, a note earlier sounded in relation to patience, 
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For all men there are movements toward the highest 
ambition, 
But rare among men are those who persist.“ 

In Chapter Eleven, ‘An Exposition of the Distinction Between 
What God Loves and What He Hates,’ Ghazali links thankful- 
ness to concrete patterns of conduct and attitudes in daily life and 
commerce. Those who respond to divine guidance through right 
conduct can take on the attributes of God; here Ghazali mentions 
a stanza of poetry, 

We drank a good drink in the presence of the Good, 
Likewise, the drink of the good is [always] good. 
We drank and we poured its excess on the ground, 
The ground also receives a portion from the cup of the 
generous one.” 

In Chapter Twelve, ‘An Exposition of the Nature of the 
Blessings and Their Divisions,’ Ghazali reflects on the various 
categories of God's blessings and asserts that none can do without 
the success which is granted by God (tawfiq), 

If there is no help from God for the young man, 
It is mostly his striving that brings him injury.” 

The next citation of poetry is in Chapter Fourteen, ‘An 
Exposition of the Causes which Turn People Away from 
Thankfulness,’ the words of a poet again find a place in his 
counsels, 

He who wishes a comfortable living by which to increase 
his success in religion and in worldly matters 
Let him consider those above him in piety, and let him 


consider those below him in wealth. 


In the same chapter, Ghazali, after having quoted from the 
Qur'an and the traditions of the Prophet Muhammad, includes a 


couple of verses of poetry, 
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As tad comesne vou, 
Se caer health and security. 

Omer wou bevome a brother of sorrow, 
Thes sorrow will not from you depart.® e 


Chan next poenc quote is to be found in Chapter Fifteen, 
& Exposition at that which Unites Patience and Thankfulness.’ 
As the otle of the chapter indicates, the writer now surveys the 
comples cruations of lite where both of the virtues discussed in 
tht bond have a bearing on the quality of human action. He treats 
the problem both trom the standpoint of daily life and from its 
smaplecanon tor the Hereafter. Ghazali recalls the condolence visit 
ef s bedoum to Abd Allah b. Abbas. The visitor so pleased Ibn 
Abas: with his words of sympathy that he exclaimed, “Nothing 
cemorted me more than his consolation.’ Ghazali includes the 
me: of the bedouin poet, 


Be panent! And let us be patient with you. 

Truly, the patience of the followers is only after ae 

panience of the leader. 

Your reward for separation from him is better chan 
al- Abbas himself. 

And God is better for al-‘Abbas than you.” 


[n Chapter Sixteen, ‘An Exposition of the Merit of 
Brang over Tribulation,’ Ghazal seeks to tackle the issue of 
rustormune (bala’). He states that it is necessary for us to ask God 
oath for che most complete blessing (tamam al-ni‘ma) in this world 
226 a repulaon of tribulation (daf al-bala’). However, by quoting 
the poetry of the Suf Sumnin, Ghazili portrays the Sufi’s ideal 
( emmmxement to God in whom he trusts. The Sufi is prepared 
for amything that may cross his path, even though it may mean 


saficrng. 


| have no share in anything other than You, 
Then try me in whatever way You wish.*” 
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The last passage of poetry is to be found in the next paragraph 
of the Arabic text. In some respects it is the most important piece 
of poetry that Ghazali quotes, 


I desire his union and he desires my parting, 
So, I shall leave what I desire for what he desires.” 


Here Ghazali is continuing the idea of the believer as lover and 
God as the Beloved which was first expressed by the famous 
woman mystic, Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya and was also used by Muhasibi, 
Bistami and Junayd. 


EDITIONS OF THE IHYA’ 


In the absence of a critically edited standard text of the Thya’ 


‘ulim al-din, the following texts were used for the translation: 


(1) ‘Isa ‘l-Babi ‘]-Halabi (abbreviated IH), Cairo, n.d., which is a 

copy of the 4-volume edition published in 1346/1927—-1928 with 

an introduction dated 1377/1957 by Badawi Tabbana, whose 

text is still the most reliable; (2) the text shown by Zabidi in his 

commentary on the Ihya’, namely, the 1o-volume Ithaf al-sadat 

al-muttagin bi-sharh Ihya’ ‘ulam al-din, published by al-Matba‘a al- 
Maymaniyya (Z), Cairo, 1311/1893—1894; (3) the text on the mar- 
gin of the Ithaf(ZM), which the publisher of the Ithaf has added 

since the text of Zabidi is not complete. The pagination in the 

references to the Ihya’ is that of the Cairo edition of al-Halabi, IH 

mentioned above. Al-H&fiz al-‘Iraqi’s book, al-Mughni ‘an haml 
al-asfar, on the traditions cited by Ghazal is printed on the mar- 
gins of the IH edition. 
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of Islamic law; (4) igh, the study 
and exposition of Islamic law as it 
applies to acts of worship ( thada?). 
practical transactions (mu dmalat), 
and conduct (dab); (5) ‘thn al-kalam, 
theology; and finally (6) tasawuruf 
or Sufism, the study and practice of 
mysticism and ethics. Ghazalt was a 
profound thinker in the frst three 
fields, employing them continually 
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PATIENCE 


E BOOK OF 
ie NESS 


AND THANKFUL 


Being the Second Book of the Quarter 
of the Saving Virtues 


[ pRoLoGuE | 


In the name of God, Most Compassionate and Merciful 
RAISE BE TO GOD, Who is worthy of praise and gio! 

Gcation, Who alone is robed in majesty, Who is unique 1n 
Ps attributes of glory and exaltation. He 1s the One Who 
sustains the select of the saints (safwat al-awliya ) with the power 
of patience (sabr) in good fortune and adversity, and with thank- 
fulness (shukr) in trial and prosperity. 

BLESSINGS, GUARDED ALWAYS FROM EXTINCTION AND PRESERVED 
through repetition from decrease and expiry, be upon Muhammad, 
the lord of the prophets; and upon his Companions, the leaders of 
the pure, and upon his family, the foremost of the righteous and 


glori- 


of the pious. 
To proceed. As the ‘narratives’ (athar)* have said and as the 


‘traditions’ (akhbar) have borne testimony, ‘faith (iman) has two 
halves. One half is patience and the other is thankfulness.’ These 
are also two of the attributes of God (Exalted is He!) and two 
of His beautiful names, for He has named Himself the Patien 

(al-Sabiir) and the Thankful (al-Shakiir).° Therefore, ignorance of 


* Athar plural of athar, are def ' 
, ‘ ned as ‘all positiy i 
me! someone other than the Prophet.’ a Wet cae pane for an 
0 ieee are the sayings of the Prophet Pet Une akibar, plural 
For a discussion of these two divi . 
Ivine names, see Ghazalj al-M. 
— lagsad al-asna 
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the reality of punenee and thankfulness is ignorance of the ¢wo 
branches ol’ faith. Furthermore, it constitutes negligence wi th 


reget co rmpel theartnbutes of the Compassionate. There is no 
ovber way of attaining proximity to God (Exalted is He!) except 


through fath 

Net, how can following the path of faith be imagined without 
know ledge of whar futh is and the One in Whom there is faith? 
The lack of knowiedge of patience and thankfulness is [both] a 
lack of knowiedge of Him in Whom there is faith and a lack of 
compreheason of what faith is. How necessary is it then for the 
ra hares fo th to bavea clear explanation and exposition! 
Bi God' will we shall set forth the two parts in one book because 


of the relanonship ofthe one to the other. 





paohesovens Al bo Birt: Dir al-Mashrig, 1971), pp. 114 and 16r 

Poghsh rakes, The Nine ning Besutiful Names of God, trans. David Burrell 

od Nazih Daher | : khmic Texts Society, 1992], pp. 148-149 and 

wor-102), Ut shouldbe cored thy while the name Shakir occurs in the Qur'an 

(Q.xa $2, HX4-J4 1023, ty 7) che name Sabir does not. However, it 
doe occur adits, for exam wn Tirmidhi's Sunan, K. Da‘awdt. 





PART I 
ON PATIENCE 


The first part [will include]: An Exposition of the Merit of 
Patience, An Exposition of the Nature and Meaning of Patience, 
An Exposition of How Patience is Half of Faith, An Exposition 
of the Terms Used for Patience in Addition to the Term Patience 
Itself, An Exposition of the Divisions of Patience According 
to Variations of Strength and Weakness, An Exposition of the 
Assumed Need for Patience and that the Servant Cannot Dispense 
with it Under any Condition, and An Exposition of Patience as a 
Remedy and What is Gained by Resorting to It. These are seven 
sections (fusil), which, God willing, will present all the objectives 


lof patience]. 











NE 
CHARTES ¥ f Patience 


An Exposition of the Merit © 


atient 
IS HE!) has given those who are P $ 
1ed patience int 


OD (EXALTED ue 
specific characteristics. He has men es e Wiced 
Qur’an in more than seventy places. : of Wee 

most of the stages (darajat) and rf er vee We agpsiatl 
king them its fruits. God (Exalted is le: ; ed 
i i them leaders who guide by Our command, when i eB ; 
patiently.’ And He has said, And perfectly was uffilled the mos Me 
word of your Lord spon the Children of Israel, for they endured patiently. 


And, Surely We shall recompense those who were patient with their ne 
according to the best of what they did.’ Again, These shall be given their 
reward twice over for they endured patiently.» And He has said, Surely 
the patient shall be given their reward in full without reckoning.” 

For each action bringing us close [to God] has its reward 


according to a predetermined measure and calculation, with the 
exception of patience. It is because fasting pertains to patience, 
and indeed is half of patience,’ that God (Exalted is He!) has said, 
Fasting is mine and I shall reward for it;’* He specifically related it 
to Himself, [and set it] apart from the other acts of worship. 

He has promised the patienc that He will be with them, He 
(Balted is He!) has said, And be patient; surely God is with the 
patient.’ He has made victory conditional upon patience, saying 
if Bee patient and God. fearing and the enemy attacks you suddenly, 
your Lord will reinforce you with five thousand swooping angels." H 
has brought together for the patient [certain] things 1 H did 
not bring together for others. God (Exalted is Hel) has sai i 
these rest blessings and merc from thei ME TS 
4 . y eir Lord, and they are truly guided ™ 

erefore, guidance (huda), mercy (rahma) and /- y guided. 
ima) and blessings (salawat) 
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are brought together for the patient. An exhaustive list of all the 
Qur anic passages pertaining to the station (magam)* of patience 
would be lengthy. 


The Traditions 


As tor the traditions, he (the Prophet] (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) has said, ‘Patience is half of faith. '* The way in 
which it is half of faith will be explained later. 

He, may God bless him and grant him peace, said, Among 
the lesser (gifts of God] that you have been granted are certainty 
(jagin)! and resolute patience ( azimat al-sabr). [However], he who 
is given his share of these two should not be concerned about what 
he has missed out on in rising up to pray by night and fasting by 
day. [t means more to me that you bear patiently whatever situa- 
ton confronts you than that each of you offers me work totalling 
the capacity of all. But I am concerned that life will be prosperous 
for you after me. Then you will deny each other and the people 
of heaven will deny you in turn. He who is patient and who sac- 
nfices in anticipation of God's reward will win the fullness of his 
reward.’ Then the Prophet recited His words, What is with you 

comes fo an end, but what is with God abides; and surely We shall recom- 
pense those who were patient with their reward." 

Jabur relates that the Prophet (may God bless him and grant 

him peace) was asked about faith (iman) and he replied, ‘{It is} 


patience and tolerance (sammdha)."” 


* The frst major collecnon of Sub thought in which the magamat (stations) 
are discussed is that of Abi Nasr al-Sarraj, Kitab al-luma’ fi Ttasawwuf, trans. 
R.A Nicholson (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 191g). In it the meaning of magam is ‘the 
place where the servant stands before God with respect to his acts of worshi Ps 
smsings, religious devotions and withdrawal toward God.’ See Sarraj, Luma’, 
pp. 12, 41-42. 

* For a discussion of certainty in Ghazali’ thought, see Farid Jabre, La 
nc de cettude selon Chazali (Pans: J. Vrin, 1958), 





Chapter One 


The Prophet also said, ‘Patience is one of the treasures of 
Paradise. 

He was once asked, ‘What is faith?’ He replied, ‘Patience. ” 
This reply is of similar brevity to his saying, ‘The pilgrimage is 
‘Arafa.'* This means that the greater part of the pilgrimage is what 
occurs at Arafa. 

[The Prophet] (may God bless him and grant him peace), also 
said, ‘The best actions are those that people are compelled to 
do." 

It is said that God (Exalted is He!) revealed to David (peace be 
upon him), ‘Let your character be moulded by Mine, and among 
My attributes is that am the Patient.” 

In a tradition of ‘Ata, on the authority of Ibn Abbas, when 
the Messenger of God (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
met the Helpers (al-Ansar)," he said, ‘Are you believers?’ They 
were silent. ‘Umar (may God be pleased with him) replied, “Yes, 
O Messenger of God!’ Muhammad asked, “What is the sign of 
your faith?’ They replied, “We are thankful for abundance, we are 
willing to bear grievous trial patiently, and we accept the divine 
decree (qada’).’ Whereupon the Prophet (may God bless him 
and grant him peace) said, “You are believers, by the Lord of the 
Ka'ba!” 

The Prophet said, ‘There is much good in being patient with 
what you dislike.” 

Christ (peace be upon him) said, “You come to understand 
what you love only through patience with what you abhor. ” 

The Messenger of God (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) said, ‘Were patience a man, truly, he would be generous. 
God loves those who are patient.”* The traditions on this matter 


are countless. 


" The Medinan followers of Muhammad who granted him refuge after the 
migration from Mecca. 
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The Narratives 


As for the narratives (ithar), the following is found in a letter 
of “Umar b. al-Khattab (may God be pleased with him) to Aba 
Misa ‘l-Ash‘ari,* ‘It is incumbent upon you to be patient. Know 
that patience is of two kinds, one is better than the other. Patience 
in misfortune is good, but preferable to it is patience in relation to 
what God (Exalted is He!) has forbidden. Know that patience is the 
foundation of faith and this is because the fear of God (taqwa)® is 
the best part of piety (birr), and fearing God is [acquired] through 
patience. 
‘Ali (may God ennoble his face) said, ‘Faith is built upon four 
pillars: certainty (yaqin), patience (sabr), striving (jihad), and justice 
(‘adl}.’® ‘Ali also said, ‘Patience is to faith as the head is to the body. 
bs No one has a body without a head, and no one has faith without 
2 patience. 

‘Umar (may God be pleased with him) used to say, Full‘ are 
the two saddlebags, and full is the load for those who endure 
patiently.” By saddlebaps he meant blessings and mercy; and by 
"load, guidance. The load is what is carried above the saddlebags 
on the camel. In this, he is alluding to what God (Exalted is He!) 
“says, Upon these rest blessings and mercy from their Lord, and they are 

truly guided.” 
__ Whenever Habib b. Abi Habib used to recite the verse, Surely 
We found him patient. How excellent a servant he was! He always turned 
to God,” he wept and said, ‘How wonderful it is! He gave and He 
praised.’ That is to say, God is the giver of patience and He praises 


[for it}. 







* Zabidi comments that the letter with his admonishment was sent to Abi 
Msi ‘l-Ash‘ari when he was governor of Basra (17-23/636—-644) (Zabidi, 1x.6). 
_* William Chittick suggests ‘god-wariness’ as a rendering for taqwa (Faith 
and Practice: Three Thirteenth-Century Sufi Texts (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1992], p. 12). 

© Literally, ‘excellent.’ 
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Chapter One 


Aba ‘l-Darda’ said, ‘The pinnacle of faith is patience in the 
judgement of God (hukm) and contentment with the divine pre- 
destination (qadar).'* 

The above is an exposition of the merit of patience as far as 
narrated traditions are concerned. From the standpoint of knowl- 
edge through the eye of contemplation (nazar bi-‘ayn al-i‘tibar), 
[the merit of patience} can only be understood when the reality 
and meaning of patience are understood. To know merit and rank 
is to know an attribute. This cannot be arrived at without knowl- 
edge of the thing described. Let us then discuss its reality and its 
meaning. May God grant us success. 


II 








CHAPTER TWO 
An Exposition of the Nature and 
Meaning of Patience 


NOW that patience is one of the stations of religion (din) 

and a way-station (manzil) of travellers following the 

spiritual path. All of the stations of religion are classi- 
fied according to three things: degrees of knowledge (ma‘arif),* 
states (ahwal),® and actions (amal).© The degrees of knowledge are 
the source that give rise to the states; and the states bear fruit in 
actions. The degrees of knowledge, therefore, are like the tree- 
trunks, the states are like che branches, and the actions are like the 
fruits. This analogy holds true for all the way-stations of those 


* Maanfis the plural of ma rifa. Ghazali uses the plural form quite frequently. 
We have mostly chosen to follow Winter’s translation of ma'rifa, ilm, and hikma 
as guosis, knowledge, and wisdom. However, where ma'rifa is being used as a 
synonym for ilm and does not specifically refer to gnosis, we have chosen to 
translate it as knowledge. Cf. Ghazali, trans. T. J. Winter, On Disciplining the 
Soul (Cambndge: Islamic Texts Society, 1995), p. 46. Both R. A. Nicholson 





iia en. ; 


Chapter Two 


who travel towards God (Exalted is He!). Just as we have men- 
tioned before when differentiating between the terms iman and 
islam in the Book of the Foundations of the Articles of Faith,* the word 
‘faith’ is sometimes limited to the degrees of knowledge, and 
sometimes is applied to all.° Likewise, patience is attained only 
through an already acquired knowledge and an established state. 
Consequently, patience is indicative of them both;° and action is 


like che fruit that stems from them. 
All this can only be understood through knowledge of the 


hierarchy between the angels, mankind, and the beasts. For 
patience is a characteristic of mankind, and it cannot be imagined 
to occur in beasts or angels. As for the beasts, this is due to their 
incompleteness. While for the angels, it is due to their perfection. 

The explanation is that the beasts are governed by their appe- 
tites (shahawat),° which dominate them. Consequently, the only 
factor governing their movement and repose is appetite. They 
have no power to oppose or turn appetite back from its desired 
goal. The power to persevere in confronting the desired goal of 
the appetite is called patience. 

As for the angels (peace be upon them), they are ordained to 
long for the Lordly Presence (hadrat al-rubiibiyya) and to delight 
in accordance with the degree of nearness to it. No appetite has 
any authority over them, diverting or obstructing them from the 
Presence of Majesty (hadrat al-jalal); and so there is no need for 
another force to overcome any obstacles. 

Man, however, like the beast, is incomplete in infancy. The 


(The Mystics of Islam [London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1914], p. 29) and 
William Chirrick (The Sufi Path of Knowledge [Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1989]. p. 149) translate ma 4rif as ‘gnostic sciences.’ 

* Plural of hal. Massignon describes them as ‘states of mystical conscious- 
ness, Essai, p. 305; Arberry holds that hal is ‘a spiritual mood depending not 
upon the mysnic but upon God,’ and quotes Qushayri's statement that the 
magamat are ‘earnings’ (makasib) while the ahwal are ‘gifts’ (mawahib), Risdla, 


appetite for the nourishment he needs is created in him. The appe- 
tite for amusement and adornment appears in him at a later stage. 
And finally, [he comes to] the appetite for sexual relations. [Each] 
follows in succession. [In childhood], he has no power whatever 


ae * K. qawéa id al-‘aga'id (Ihya’, 1.2). 
Plural of amal. Othman defines it as ‘behaviour which is concomitant ® That is, applied to knowledge, states and actions. 
© That is, patience is indicative of knowledge and states. 


mith this knowledge [faith] and this state [hal], when the heart possesses faith- 
knowledge,’ and ‘conduct peculiar to trust in God [tawakkul]’ (Concept of Man, > Plural of shahwa. 


pp. 121, 131). 
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tor patience, which consists of one army standing firm in the face 
at another army, a struggle having arisen between them due to 
their contradictory requirements and demands. Like the beasts, 
chuldhood has only the power of desire (hawa).4 
However, through His bounty and the breadth of His gen- 
erosity, God (Exalted is He!) has honoured the children of Adam 
and has raised their station above that of the beasts. At the point 
that he nears puberty, God entrusts man to two angels. One of 
the angels guides him, the other strengthens him. Thus, he is dis- 
cinguished trom the beasts by the help of these two angels. He is 
favoured with two qualities: one is the knowledge of God and 
His Messenger, and the other is the knowledge of beneficial deeds 
that are related to final ends. All this comes about through the 
angel who is entrusted with guidance and instruction. 

The beasts, however, have no knowledge of these matters. 
Thev do not proceed towards deeds of eventual benefit, buc 
towards the demands of their immediate appetite. Therefore, they 
seek only pleasurable delight. As for the effective remedy which 
is unpleasant in the short term, the beasts do not seek it and do 
not know it. 

Man, by contrast, comes to know, through the light of guid- 
ance, that following [one’s] appetites can lead to undesirable con- 
sequences. However, this guidance would not be sufficient if he 
did not have the ability to abandon what is harmful. How many 
are the harmful things man recognises as such, like a disease that 
afficts him, but which he has no power to forestall! He is thus 
in need of a power to slay the appetites. He is able, then, to fight 





* In the discussion here and below, Ghazali uses the term hawa as synony- 
mous with shahus (appetite). Here it means basic or instinctual need. However, 
the term 1s usually used to denote the motive behind all sinful actions. Toshihiko 
_Tzutsu notes that it is ‘the pnncipal and immediate cause of dalal (“straying”),’ 
and it may be said to mean ‘the natural inclination of the human soul, born 
‘of lusts and animal appemtes’ (Ethico-religious Concepts in the Qur'an [Montreal: 
McGill University Press, 1966], pp. 139-140). The term appears approximately 
thirty tumes in the Qur'an. 
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Chapter Two 


them with that power until he brings their hostility against him- 
self to an end. 

Now God (Exalted is He!) has also entrusted man to another 
angel who directs, supports, and strengthens him with unseen 
forces [lit. armies]. God commands this force to battle the force 
of the appetite. Sometimes one force weakens and the other 
strengthens, all in accordance with the help that God (Exalted 
is He!) extends to his servant in support. Simularly, the light of 
guidance also varies in strength to an unlimited degree among 


human beings. 
Let us call this quality that makes man different from the 


beasts in [his] appetites and in their subjugation ‘religious impulse’ 
(baith al-din). Let us call the pursuit of the appetites and their 
requirements ‘impulse of desire’ (ba ith al-hawa). Let us under- 
stand that the struggle and warfare between the religious impulse 
and the impulse of desire are alternately successful. The battle- 
field of this struggle is the heart of the servant. Support for the 
religious impulse comes from the angels reinforcing the troops of 
God, while support for the impulse of desire comes from the dev- 
ils reinforcing the enemies of God. Thus, patience is the stead fast- 
ness of the religious impulse in confronting the impulse of desire. 
If a man remains steadfast until the religious impulse conquers, 
and endures in opposing the appetites, then the troops of God are 
victorious and he joins the troops of the patient. But if he slackens 
and weakens until appetite overcomes him, and he does not per- 
sist in repelling it, he joins the followers of the devils. 

Thus state of patience results from abandoning actions arising 
from desire. [Patience] is the constancy of the religious impulse 
that opposes the impulse of appetite. The constancy of the reli- 
gious impulse is a state borne of knowledge of the enmity and the 
opposition of the appetites to the causes of [true] happiness in this 
world and in the Hereafter. When a man’s certainty is strength- 
ened—I mean by [certainty here] this knowledge that is called 
faith—[this strengthened certainty is| certainty that the appe- 
tite is an enemy, blocking the way to God, then the steadfastness 
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of the religious impulse is strengthened. When his constancy is 
strengthened, deeds are accomplished in a manner contrary to 
what appetite demands. The abandonment of the appetite is com- 
plete only when the strength of the religious impulse opposes the 

impulse of the appetite. The power of knowledge and faith also 

make the evil consequences of the appetite appear odious. 

The two angels are entrusted with these two powers by the 
permission and command of God and they are among the Noble 
Scribes.* They are the angels to whom God has entrusted every 
human being. Know that the guiding angel is higher in degree 
than the strengthening angel—[ just as] the right side of the seat 
of honour (dast)* is more exalted {than the left side]—and that 
[the strengthening angel] must be subject [to the guiding angel]. 
He |the guiding angel] is on the right side, the other is on the 
lett. 

The servant has [conflicting] states: heedlessness (ghafla) and 
reflection (fikr): and lassitude (istirsal) and striving (mujahada). 
Heedlessness turns the servant away from the angel on the right 
and offends him, and {the angel] writes it as an evil act. Whereas 
through reflection, he takes heed in order to benefit from the guid- 
ance of the angel, and so he is righteous and [the angel] writes it 
as a pood deed. Likewise, lassitude turns the servant away from 
the angel on the left and makes him negligent of the support he 

- [the angel] offers, and this is an offence to him [the angel], and 
~ he records an evil deed against him. Whereas through striving 
the servant 1s fortified by the angel’s forces and a good deed is 


recorded for him. 


These good or evil deeds are set down in the records of the 
two angels. For this reason they are called Noble Scribes: noble, 
because the servant benefits through their noble natures. Indeed, 
all the angels are noble and pious. The word ‘scribes’ is used 
because they record good and evil deeds. They put them down 
on pages folded in the innermost heart, and [yet] concealed from 
the heart so that they are not seen in this world. They [the angels], 
their records, their writings, their pages, and all that is related 
to both {angels} are of the unseen world (‘alam al-ghayb) and the 
world of sovereignty (‘alam al-malakit), and are not of the visible 
world ( alam al-shahada). Nothing from the world of sovereignty 
can be seen in this {visible} world. 

These pages that are concealed from the servant are made 
known twice: once at the lesser resurrection and once at the 
greater resurrection. I mean by the lesser resurrection the state of 
death, since the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
said, ‘He who has died, his resurrection has taken place.’' At this 
resurrection the servant will be alone and then it will be said, Now 
you come to Us one by one, as We created you the first time.’ It will also 
be said, Your soul suffices this day as a reckoner against you.” As for the 
greater resurrection that includes all created beings, the servant 
will not be alone, but he may be judged in the presence of a mul- 
titude of people. At that time the pious will be led into Paradise 
and the evil-doers into the Fire in groups, not singly. 

The first terror is the terror of the lesser resurrection. For 
every terror of the greater resurrection, there is a parallel in the 
lesser resurrection.” For example, the Earthquake’: in death, your 

own plot of ground, belonging to you, is shaken. As you know, 
when an earthquake Occurs in a town, it Is proper to say, ‘their 
land has been shaken,’ although the surrounding countryside may 






* Angels who record the deeds of men. The theological narrative here has 
4a Qur anc basis in Quvocn.t1, There are over you watchers noble, writers who know 
whaterer you do, 

* The term is of Persian denvation and means ‘upper end of a chamber, 
which is the most honourable place therein. .. hence, a seat of honour, a seat 
of oftice (Edward W Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1863), 878). Here the throne refers to a place on a person's back, on 


[ ‘which the two angels st while recording one's deeds. 


* For Ghazali's discussion of the events of the Afterlife, see K. dhikr al- 
mawt (Ihya’, tv.10), trans. T. J. Winter, The Remembrance of Death and the Afterlife 


(Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1995). 
® One of the events of the greater resurrection. 
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not have been shaken. Equally, if the dwelling of a man 4s shake 
the earthquake has taken place with respect to him, because he 
is harmed br the quaking of the earth through the shaking of 
his dwelling, bur not through the shaking of another's dwelling. 
Thus, his share of the earthquake is sufficient and lacks nothing. 
Know thar youare of earthly matter, created from earth. Your 
particular share of the earth is your own body. As for the body of 
someone else, itis not your share. The ground upon which you sit 
18a circumstance of rime and place in relation to your body. When 
the earth quakes, you fear only because your body is shaken. The 
wind is connoually blowing, but you do not fear it because it does 
not shake your body. Your portion of an earthquake that shakes 
the enore earth is only the quaking of your own bod y. Your body 
is your parncular ground and earth; your bones are the mountains 
of your earth; your head is the sky; your heart is the sun of your 
earth; your hearing, your sight, and the rest of your senses are 
che stars of your sky; your sweat glands are the sea of your earth; 
your bair is the vegetable growth; your limbs are the trees of your 
earth, aod thus itis with all your [other] parts. 
When the basic elements of your body collapse in death, the 
earth has been shaken by its earthquake.“* When the bones are 
separated from the flesh, the earth and the mountains are carried 
away and they are fattened with one crash.’ When the bones 
decay, the mountains are blown out of existence. When your 
heart darkens at death, the sun will be darkened totally.’ When 
your heanng, sight, and the rest of your senses cease to function, 
the stars shall be scattered completely.’ When your brain is rent 
asvoder, the heavens are rent asunder fully.” When the sweat of 
~ your forehead bursts forth from the dread of death, the seas flood 
aver with a great gushing." When your legs become entwined 
one with the other," and they are your beasts of burden, the she- 
camel has been abandoned." And when the spirit leaves the body, 
















" In this stad paragraph, Ghazili applies some of the events of the greater 
rewurrecnion mentioned in the Qur'an to the body at the time of death. 
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the earth is stretched out and casts forth what is in it and voids 

itself,” 

I shall not be exhaustive in comparing all the states and terrors. 
Nevertheless, I say that this lesser resurrection will come to you at 
the very moment of death. In the greater resurrection, you cannot 
escape anything that relates to you specifically, though you might 

muss that which relates to others. For if the stars continue to exist 
for others, how will it profit you when the senses by which you 
saw the stars have disintegrated? Night and day, the eclipse and 
brightness of the sun, are all the same to the blind person, because 
all are darkness to him. The sun's darkness is his share of it, and 
its visibility is the lot of others. [Likewise], he whose head has 
been rent asunder, his heaven has been rent asunder, since heaven 
consists of what lies close to the head. He who has no head, has 
no heaven. Therefore, how can the fact that the heavens continue 
to exist for others benefit him? 
This is the lesser resurrection. But fear, terror, and more evil 
are yet to come, that is, when the greater calamity occurs; when 
the specific resurrections}] pass away; when the earth and the 
heavens cease to be; when the mountains are flattened; and when 
the terrors grow. Know that this lesser resurrection is of a kind 
that even were we to dwell on its description we should be unable 

to give more than a tenth of a tenth of its description. 

Furthermore, {the lesser resurrection] in relation to the greater 
resurrection is as the lesser birth is to the greater birth. For man 

has two births. One is the exodus from the backbone and ribs*"to 

the safety of the womb. The womb is then a firm resting-place” 

for a certain fixed time. {Man} has levels and states on the path- 

way to maturity, beginning from sperm, blood clot, and embryo” 

until he emerges from the stricture of the womb into the vast 

space of the world. Comparing the generalities of the greater res- 

urrection to the specifics of the lesser resurrection is like compar- 

ing the spaciousness of the world’s vast expanse to the extent of 


4 Tharis, the loins. 
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the wombs space. And comparing the expanse of the world into 
which aman enters on death is like comparing the spaciousness of 
the world to che womb; only it is wider and greater. 

Therefore, compare the Afterlife (al-akhira) with this life 
(al-iila), for your creation and resurrection are as [the creation and resurrec- 
tion of | one sul;’ and the second birth occurs only to the measure 
of the first birth. Furthermore, the number of births is not con- 
tined to ewo. There is an indication of this in His saying, We make 
yu fo grow again in a fashion you know not." Consequently, he who 
believes in the wo resurrections is a believer in the unseen and 
che visible worlds, and is certain [both] of this world (mulk) and 
the world of sovereignty (malakiit). He who believes in the lesser 
resurrection and not in the greater is blind in one eye and looks 
only towards one of the two worlds. To do so is to be ignorant, to 

err. and to follow the One-eyed Imposter!* How great, then, is 


vour heedlessness, O pitiful one! 
All of us are that pinful one, and these terrors are before you. 


If you do not bebeve in the greater resurrection because of igno- 
rance and error, then is the evidence of the lesser resurrection 
not sufficent for you? Or have you not heard the saying of the 
Master of the Prophets (may God bless him and grant him peace), 
‘Death suffices as an admonisher.'” Or have you not heard of his 
concern at the time of death when he (may God bless him and 
rant him peace) said, ‘Almighty God, ease the agonies of death 
for Mubammad. Or do you not feel ashamed of believing that 
the assault of death may be delayed, thus following the mob of 
the heedless who pay no attention until a single call takes them away 
while they are still in the midst of disputing? Then they will be unable to 
make a bequest and they will not return to their people.”! Disease comes 
to them as a warning of death, but they are not disturbed. Old 
age comes to them as a messenger from death, but they pay no 
heed. O woe to the servants! No messenger comes to them but they mock 


" Al-A war al-Dayjal. This 1s a reference to the Dajjal, or Antichrist, who, 


according to the Islamic traditions, is one-eyed. 
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lim.” Do they think themselves eternal in this world? Or have they 
not scen how many people We have destroyed in the centuries before them? 
The dead do not return to them.” Or do they think that the dead have 


departed from them and that they no longer exist? But all, without 
exception, will be brought before Us.‘ However, Not a sign of their Lord 


comes to them, but they turn away from it.” That is because We have 
put before them a barrier and behind them a barrier, and We have covered 
them, so they do not see. It is all the same to them whether you warn them 
or not, they do not believe.*® 

Let us return to the objective, for these allusions point to 

matters that are higher than the sciences of practical transactions 
(‘whim al-mudmala).4 We say: it is clear that patience consists of 
steadfastness in the religious impulse, in opposition to the impulse 
of desire. This opposition is peculiar co human beings because 
they are entrusted to Noble Scribes. Neither of the recording 
angels writes anything against children or the insane. For as we 
have mentioned, a good deed (hasana) is based on turning toward 
the benefit [derived] from them [the angels], and a sin (sayyi a) is 
turning away from them. As children and the insane are incapable 
of benefiting themselves they cannot be said to engage or abstain. 
The angels only record the turning toward or away of those capa- 
ble of turning toward and away {from them]. 

I declare, the beginning of the light of guidance occurs upon 
the age of discernment” and grows gradually to the age of physical 
maturity, just as the morning becomes clear when the disk of the 
sun rises. However, it is a limited guidance, which teaches what 
is detrimental in this life but not what is detrimental to the next 
life. Therefore a child may be disciplined for abandoning prayers, 
but is not punished for it in the Hereafter nor is it recorded upon 
the pages that will be distributed in the Hereafter. Rather, it is 


* Meaning that we are dealing here with matters that are higher than eve- 


ryday events. 
® Sinn al-tamyiz. Zabidi does not suggest an exact age, but he uses the 


phrase buliigh al-saby (puberty). 
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incumbent upon the proper guardian and the compassionate righe- 
eous protector [of the child], if he is among the pious and if he 
possesses the qualities of the chosen Noble Scribes, that he inscil 
[the meaning of] evil and good deeds on the pages of the child’s 
heart. He first instils [che necessity for prayer] in his memory; 
then, he demonstrates it for him; shows him how to go about it; 
finally, he disciplines the child with a smack [if the child refuses to 
perform the prayer}. Every guardian who conducts himself chus 
towards a child has inherited the character traits of the angels, and 
has used chese [traits] for the benefit of the child. Through this, 
he obtains a level of nearness to the Lord of the worlds, juste as 
the angels have obtained it. He will be among the prophets, the 
Ones brought near, and the righteous. This is alluded to in che 
Prophet's saying, ‘I and the guardian of the orphan are like these 
two in Paradise,’”’ and he pointed to his two noble fingers. 


CHAPTER THREE 
An Exposition of How Patience is 


Half of Faith 


NOW that the term ‘faith’ (ian) is sometimes applied 
to beliefs (tasdigat)* in the fundamentals of religion (usial 
al-din); at other times to the good actions they [the 
beliefs} give rise to; and sometimes to both. There are categories of 
knowledge (ma arif) and actions (anal), and the term faith includes 
them all; ic has in excess of seventy categories. We have discussed 
the diversity of these definitions in the Book of the Foundations of 
the Articles of Faith in the Quarter of the Acts of Worship. Still, 
patience is half of faith, based on two considerations and in con- 


formity with two definitions. 
The first consideration is [thae faith is] applicable to both 


beliefs and actions. In this case, it has two foundations: one is cer- 
tainty, the other is patience. What is intended by certainty is the 

definite degrees of knowledge that are attained by the servant asa 

result of God’s guiding him in the fundamentals of religion. What 

is meant by patience is acting according to certainty, for certainty 

makes one perceive that disobedience is harmful, and obedience 
is beneficial. Abandoning disobedience and persevering in obedi- 
ence are only possible through patience. It is the application of 
the religious impulse to overcome the impulse of desire and sloth. 


4 This term appears twice in the Qur’an (Q.x.37, xu.1m). Nabih Faris 
translates tasdiq as ‘acceptance’ and tasdig bi’l-qalb ‘acceptance with the mind’ 


(Foundations of the Articles of Faith [Lahore: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1963], pp. 
100, 108); and in Chittick it is ‘attesting in the heart and acknowledging with 


the congue’ (Sufi Path of Knowledge, p. 193). 
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Thus, trom this standpoint, patience is half of faith. This is why 
the Messenger of God (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
combined them and said, ‘Among the lesser [gifts of God] that 
vou have been granted are certainty (yagin) and resolute patience 
( azimat al-sabr). .. and so on. 

The second consideration is [that faith] refers to the states that 
give nse to achons, and not to [degrees of ] knowledge. At this 
point, all that the servant encounters is divided into what benefits 
him in this world and the Hereafter, and what harms him in both. 
He 1s granted the state of patience for what may harm him, and 


CHAPTER FOUR 
An Exposition of the Terms Used 
for Patience in Addition to the 
Term Patience Itself 


thus becomes one of the two parts of faith in this respect, just as ' : : ) 
| ' ’ as tolerating physical hardships and enduring them with 
certainty 1s one of two parts with respect to the first consideration. 
- constancy. It occurs either through action, such as ardu- 
Concerning this aspect, Ibn Mas id (may God be pleased with | | 
ous actions, whether of worship or other acts; or through endur- 
him) said, “Faith has ewo halves: one half is patience, and the other , 7 ea a 
. h ance, such as bearing a severe beating, a serious illness, or critical 
half is thankfulness.’ This statement has also been ascribed to the “role adil igny glauca pe SRN cc ol RG 
Messenger of God (aay God bless him and grant him p eace) a. law. But the patience that is fully praiseworthy is the second kind. 
Thus panence is forntude [against] the impulse of desire with It is inner patience (sabr nafst)* and it applies to matters coveted 
ceadlastoess in the religious impulse. The impulse of desire is by four] nature or the demands of desire. When this kind [of 
divided into two: one issuing from the direction of appetite, and patience] restrains the appetite of the stomach and loins, it is called 
one issuing from the direction of wrath. The appetite relates to ‘abstinence’ (‘ffa). When it is bearing what is hated, people refer 
the pursuit of the pleasurable, and wrath with escape from the to it by different names, according to what patience overcomes. 
panful. Fasting is {the exercise of] patience only against the When it is patience in misfortune, then the name ‘patience (sabr) 
demands of appetite, the appetite of the stomach and loins, not alone is used, and its opposite is called ‘restless anxiety’ (jaz’) and 
the demands of wrath. The Prophet (may God bless him and grant a ‘violent outburst of grief’ (hala) and this is giving vent to the 
him peace) said with respect to this consideration that ‘fasting is motive of the desire [in self-indulgent acts} such as persistently 
balf of patience.’ This is because the perfection of patience is in its crying aloud, striking the cheeks, rending [one's] garments, and 


pa B 
application to both the appetite and wrath. Accordingly, fasting sunilar acts. 


is a quarter of faith. 
Therefore, it is necessary to understand the edicts of canonical 


the state of thankfulness for what may benefit him. Thankfulness ae | — 
K: OW that patience is of two kinds. One is physical, such 


* The discussion about the meanings, limitations, and expressions of this 
kind of patience was underway in the early ‘reflective’ period of Sufi thought. 





law (al-shar ) and the limitations it places on actions and states, and 
[to understand] their relationship with faith. The main aim is that 
you know che multiplicity of the categories of faith, for the term 
faith’ applies to vanious dimensions. 


oh 


Abi Nasr al-Sarraj cites the statements and stories of Junayd, Khawwas and 
Shibli on the subject. See Sarraj, Nicholson (trans.), Luma, pp. 15 and 42 (Arabic 


text). 
* Ghazali is referring to excessive expressions of sorrow during mourning. 
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When [patience] reters to withstanding [the temptations of. 
prosperity (ihtimal al-ghind), it is called ‘self-con trol’ (dabr al-nafs), 
The state opposed to it is called ‘reckless vanity’ (batar). When it is 
applied to war and fighting, it is called ‘bravery’ (shaja.a); its oppo- 
site is cowardice (jubn). When it refers to suppression of wrath 
(vhadab) and anger (ghayz), it is called ‘clemency’ (4i/m); complain- 
ing (tadhammur) is its opposite. If misfortune resulting from the 
vicissitudes of time proves irksome, [patience] is called ‘long- 
suffering’ (stat al-sadr); vexation (dajar), discontent (tabarruim), and 
depression (dig al-cadr) are its opposites. When [patience requires] 
concealing words, it 1s called the ‘keeping of secrets’ (kitman al- 
sirr) and he who exercises it is called discreet. When [patience 
means renouncing luxuries] beyond the necessities of life, it is 
called ‘asceticism '(2whd); its opposite is covetousness (Airs). When 
patience means living in proportion to the meagreness of one’s 
fortune, it iscalled ‘contentment’ (ganda); and greed (sharah) is its 


opposite. 

Most of the charactenistics of faith, cherefore, are included in 
patience. This is why, when the Prophet (peace be upon him) was 
once asked about fath, he replied, ‘It is patience,’ because most 
of its actions and those most prized [require patience J; juse as ‘the 
pilgrimage is ‘Arafa.’ God (Exalted is He!) has put together che 
[different] applications and called the whole ‘patience’. For He, 


most High, said, Those who are patient in misfortune (ba’sa’), that is, 


in calamity’; hardslup (darra ), that is poverty; peril (hin al-ba’s), chat 
is, in danger; they are those who have been faithful and they are those who 









are God-feaning.' 
Therefore, these are the different divisions of patience accord- 
ing to its applications. He who concentrates on the different 


names supposes that the states are different in their essences and 
in their realities, because he has observed different names. [Buc] 


he who walks the straight path and sees through the light of God 


most High, frst observes the meanings and notes their realities, 
then he looks at the names, for they were laid down as indications 
to the meanings. Meanings (maani) are primary and terms (alfadh) 
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secondary. He who wishes to make what is secondary primary 
will err without question. There is a reference to the two groups 
in the statement of the Most High, What, is he who walks prone 
upon his face better guided than he who walks upright on a straight path?° 
When the non-believers err, their error is in inversions of this sort 
We ask God for success through His generosity and His kindness. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
An Exposition of the Divisions of 
Patience According to Variations of 
Strength and Weakness 


to the impulse of desire. The first subdues the cause 

of desire so that it can no longer resist; this is attained 
through continual patience. At this point it is said, “He who is 
patient succeeds." Those who reach this degree are very few in 
number. Surely they are the righteous, the close companions; 
They are those who say ‘Our Lord is God,’ then they are steadfast.” They 
are the ones who adhere to and remain firm on the straight and 
true path. Their souls are at peace because of the religious impulse. 
It is about them that the herald calls, O soul at peace, return to your 
Lord, well-pleased, well-pleasing! 

The second relationship is that in which the motives of desire 
prevail and the struggle of the religious impulse collapses com- 
pletely. He surrenders himself to the forces of the devils, and he 
does not struggle because of his despair of the battle. These are 
the heedless (ghafitin) and they are the greatest in number. Their 
appentes have enslaved them and their difficulties have overcome 
them. They have made the enemies of God rulers over their 
hearts, |the very hearts] which are one of the secrets of God and 
one of His commands. God alludes to them in His statementc, If 
We had so willed, We could have given every soul its guidance; but now 
My Word  realwed, ‘Assuredly, I shall fill Hell with jinn and men all 
together.‘ These are people who exchange the Hereafter for this 
hfe; consequently, their bargain results in a loss. It is said to he 


Ke that the religious impulse has three relationships 
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who seeks to guide them, Turn away from him who turns away from 
Our remembrance, and desires only the present life. That is the extent 
of their knowledge.” This state has its symptoms, which consist of 
despair (ya s), despondency (qumiit), and deceptive longings (ghurur 
bi'l-amani). It is extreme stupidity, as the Prophet (may God bless 
hun and grant him peace) said, “The wise man is he who judges 
himself and works for what is after death, while the stupid man 
ishe who lets his soul follow its own passions and presumes upon 
God!"* When exhorted, someone in this state says, ‘I am eager to 
repent, but | find it difficult, so I must be unworthy of it.’ Or, 
while not seeking to repent, he says, “God is the Great Forgiver, 
the Compassionate, the Generous, therefore, He does not need 
my repentance. The mind of this pitiable person has become 
a slave to his appetite. For he does not use his mind save in the 
invention of intricate stratagems for the gratification of his appe- 
tite. His mind is possessed by his appetite like a Muslim prisoner 
in the hands of non-believers, who use him to raise pigs, and to 
look after and transport intoxicants.” His position betore God is 
like one who oppresses a Muslim and hands him over to the non- 
believers, causing him to become their prisoner. Because of the 
depravity of his crimes, he subdues that which he has no right to 
subdue, and he subjugates that which he has no right to subjugate. 
The Muslim deserves to have mastery because of what he pos- 
sesses of the knowledge of God and the religious impulse. The 
non-believer deserves to be subservient because of his ignorance 
of religion and because of the impulses of the devils. The right of 
the Muslim to assert control over himself is greater than that of 
another over the Muslim. Therefore, whenever a noble idea that 
belongs to the side of God and to the forces of the angels is made 
subservient to a base idea that belongs to the devils banished from 
God, it is [analogous] to a person enslaving a Muslim to a non- 
believer (kafir). This resembles someone to whom a king sought 
to be gracious, but who takes the king's dearest son and hands him 


“ Acts prohibited to Muslims. 
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over to the most hateful of the king's enemies. Observe how great 
is the servant's ingratitude for the king's favour and his response 
to the king’s rancour! For God (Exalted is He!), desire is the most 
hateful deity on earth; whereas the intellece (‘ag/) is the most pre- 
cious thing created on the face of the earch. 
The tlurd relationslup is a war in which success alternates 
berween the rwo armies. Sometimes the servant has control over 
the situanon, somenmes he is vanquished. He is reckoned among 
those who stave (muyjdhrdin) and not among the victors (zdfirin). 
The people of this state are those who have mixed a righteous deed 
wrth a bat ene. tt may be that God will forgive them,’ according to 
(cheu] strength and weakness. [Thus servant] is affected by three 
states, depending on how patient he is: he either overcomes all 
the appeates, or overcomes none, or he prevails with some and 
not with others. The revelation of God's word, They have mixed a 
nightevus deed with a bad one applies to someone who lacks resistance 
against some appetites but not others. Those who put aside resist- 
ung the appetites altogether may be compared to cattle, bue they 
are more wayward from the path.’ Beasts are noe created with 
knowledge and the capaaty (o struggle against the demands of 
che appetites. /Rather] these [capacities] were created for man and 
he neglects them. He is truly remuss, having consciously turned 


bus back fon them. Thus it was said, 


faring and bears witness to goodness, We shall surel ly make smooth his way 

to case.'° The sinule of this division [of patience] is the strength 
that a wrestler has over others. The strong man is able co fell che 
weak with minimum effort and little strength, so that weariness 
and exhaustion do not overtake him in his wrestling. He is not 
the lease bie worried about himself, nor is he breathless. Yer, he 
is not strong enough to wrestle a stronger man without exertion, 

exceedingly strenuous effort and perspiration. 

Thus is the struggle between the religious impulse and the 

impulse of desire. In truth, it is a struggle between the forces of 
the angels and the forces of the devils. Whenever the appetites 
yield and are overpowered, the religious impulse dominates and 
gains mastery. Patience becomes easier through long perseverance, 
and resules in the station (maga) of contentment (rida), as we will 
explain in the ‘Book of Contentment.’ For contentment is at a 
higher [station] than patience. This is why the Prophet (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘Worship God with content- 
ment. But if you cannot, then there is great benefit in [having] 
patience with what you dislike."" 

One of the gnostics once said, ‘People of patience are divided 
between three stations: the firse [station] is the abandonment of 
the appetite, this is the level of the repentant (td ‘ibtin); the second 

is contentment with what is ordained [by God], this is the level of 
the ascetics (zahidiin); the third is loving what his Lord does with 
him, this is che level of the eruchful (siddigtin).’ 

We will make clear in the ‘Book of Love'" that the station of 
love is higher than that of contentment, just as the station of con- 
rentment is higher than that of patience. This division applies to a 
particular kind of patience, patience in disasters and tribulations. 

Know that patience, according to its legal consequences, is 


divided into what is obligatory (fard), what is supererogatory 


| have not seen a fault among men more grave, 
As the failure of those who are capable of perfection.” 











Panence can also be divided according to ease and hardship, 
into what 1s so burdensome for the soul that it can only endure 
¢ with great effort and intense exertion, this is called ‘persever- 
ance in panence’ (tasabbur); and into what can be achieved without 
extreme weariness bur can be arrived at with the least effort of the 
soul, this 1s called ‘patience’ (sabr). With persistence in piety and 

the strengthening of inner conviction concerning the ultimate 
good of the Hereafter, panience becomes easier [for the servant]. 

For this reason, the Exalted said, As for him who gives and ts God- 


* This is part of che K. al-mahabba wa'l-shawgq wa'l-uns wa’l-ridé (lhya’, 1v.6) 
® See above note. 
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(nafl), whatis disliked (maknih), and what is prohibited (muharram).4 
Therefore, patience 1s obligatory with regard to what is prohib- 
ited, and it is supererogatory with regard to what is abhorrent. 
One is torbidden to be patient with harm [that is] forbidden; for 
example, to have one’s hand cut off or to witness the cutting off 
of the hand of a son and to remain silently patient. Equally, a 
man whose women-folk are gazed at with a forbidden lust and 
his jealousy is stirred up, bur who does not disclose his jealousy 
and keeps bis feelings about what is happening to his women-folk 
to himself—such panence is prohibited. As for patience chat is 
abhorred, it is pantence with harm that is abhorred by law. Let the 
law be the arbiter of parience. Just because patience is half of faith, 
do not imagine thar it is all commendable; what is intended are 


specific kinds of patience. 


CHAPTER SIX 
An Exposition of the Assumed Need for 
Patience and that the Servant Cannot 
Dispense with it Under any Condition 


is of two kinds. The first is that which is in harmony with 

his desire, che other is that which is not and he loathes it. 
In each case, he is in need of patience. A man is not free from one 
or the other or both of these things in any state. Therefore, he can 


never dispense with patience. 
The first kind is that which is in harmony with desire: health, 


safety, wealth, prestige, a large family, prosperity, popularity, sup- 
porters, and all the pleasures of this world. How the servant needs 
patience against these matters! [f he does not restrain himself from 
irresponsible living and a propensity for this, he will lose himself 
in lepitimate pleasures that lead to arrogance and transgression. 
Surely man transgresses, for he believes himself to be self-sufficient. 

Some of the gnostics say, ‘Tribulation is patiently borne by the 
believer, while only a righteous man is patient with well-being.’ 

Sahl {al-Tustari] said, ‘Patience in well-being is more difficult 


K NOW that everything the servant encounters in this life 
A 


than patience in tribulation. “ 
When the Companions (may God be pleased with them) 


were favoured with success, they said, ‘We experienced the trial 
of hardship and were patient, chen we experienced the trial of 








* The dininons that Ghazahi gives here for patience are based on standard 


legal definitions that apply to all actions. What is interesting is Ghazali's ‘ince- 


the five values thar judge human behaviour according to Islamic law. The other 


four are. (1) ford or wajib, chat which is commanded either in the Qur’an or in 
" Qiit, 1.401. In his study of Sah] al-Tustari, Gerhard Bowenng notes that 


Ghazili in his ‘monumental work |the] JAyd’. . . cites about sixty well-chosen 
sayings of Tustari. Three are in this book (Ihya’, 1v.68, 96, 125), (Bowering, 


permined or which 1s indifferent; (4) makrih, that which is reprobate.’ (S. G. aa 
Vesey-Frtzgerald, ‘Narure and Sources of the Shan'a,’ Law in the Middle East Mystical Vision, pp. 36-37). 


[Washington D.C» Atiddle Ease Lnstirute, 1955], pp. 98ff.) 
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as in acts of obedience and disobedience; or is not related to the 
servant's choice, as in misfortunes and calamities: or is not related 
to his choice, yet is an action he can choose to take, such as when 
he avenges himself against an offender. These alternatives have 


good fortune and were not patient.’ For this reason, God warned 
His servants of the tnal of wealth, spouses and children; He said, 
O believers, let neither pour possessions, nor your children divert you from 
God's remembrance.’ The Mighty and Majestic said, O believers, in 
yur wines and childnn there is an enemy to you; so beware of them.° 
The Prophet (peace and blessings be upon him) said, “The son 

is a cause of greed, a cause of cowardice and a cause of sorrow.” 
When he looked at bis grandson Hasan (may God be pleased with 
him) stumbling on his gown, he came down from the minbar and 
embraced him. Then he said, ‘God spoke the truth— Your wealth 
and your children area tral.’ Truly, when I saw my child stumbling, 

I could not restran myself from taking hold of him."* This is an 


three divisions. 
The first division is what relates to [the servant's] choice. It 


includes all his deeds that can be described as either obedience or 
disobedience. There are thus two types [of choice]. The first is 
obedience, and the servant is in need of patience in this. Patience 
is dificult, because the self by its nature flees from slavery and 
covets lordship. About this, one of the [Sufi] gnostics said, ‘Every 
soul has concealed [in its innermost heart] what Pharaoh revealed 
by saying: fam your lord, the Most High!” Pharaoh had the oppor- 
tunity and the acceptance of his people and he revealed [this 
aspect of the soul], for he thought little of his people and [yer] they fol- 
lowed him.* They were a perverse people! And each person does 
the same [as Pharaoh] with his slave, his servant, his followers and 
with all those who are under his constraint and command, though 
he may restrain himself from revealing this. His distancing him- 
self from anger and annoyance when [his servant] falls short in 
serving lum, is a result of hiding pride“ and struggling with ‘lord- 
ship’ (rubiibiyya) in the form of arrogance. Theretore, servanthood 
(‘ubudiyya) is always an effort for the soul. 

Beyond this, among the acts of worship, there are those | the 
servant] abhors because of laziness, such as prayer (salat), and 
those he abhors because of stinginess, such as almsgiving (zakat), 
and those he abhors because of them both, such as the pilgrimage 
(haj)) and struggling in the way of God (jihad). 

Patience inobedience is ahardship. He whois obedient requires 
patience in his obedience at three stages. The first [stage] precedes 
obedience and is the correction of the intention (niyya), is sincer- 
ity and steadfastness against the defects of hypocrisy (riya’) and 


admonition for those who discern. 
The true man is he who patiently endures well-being. The 


meaning of patience with respect to well-being is that a man does 
not rely on it. He knows that well-being is entrusted to him, and it 
may be that it shall soon be taken back, and so he should not yield 
himself wholly to its enjoyment. He does not persist obstinately 
ina life of luxury, physical pleasure, frivolity and amusement. He 
{auust} care about God's claims regarding the expenditure of his 
wealth, regarding his body, regarding the way he dispenses suc- 
cour for creation, regarding his tongue in speaking truthfully, and, 
likewase, regarding all else that God has favoured him with. 

This patience is inked to thankfulness. Therefore, it becomes 
complete only when it is bound up with the duty of thankful- 
ness, as Will be explained. Patience in good fortune is more dif- 
ficult, because itis related to the capacity for endurance. You are 
not always pranted endurance. It is easier for someone to perform 
bloodletting and leeching on you than that you should perform 
them on yourself. A hungry man is better able to endure his hun- 
ger when food is not available than when delicious, good foods 
are set before him, and he could [eat]. In this situation the trial of 





’ To hide here means not to allow it to manifest itself. Ie is cherefore a form 


of self-control not subterfuge. 


good fortune is preat. 
The second kind of (situation] is that which is not in harmony 


with desire and nature. It is either related to the servant’s choice, 
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the promprings of faults, and is establishing the determination for 
sincerity and loyalty. Those who know what true intention and 
sincerity are, fand who know] the defects of hypocrisy and the 
wiles of the lower sel; also know] that this is a demanding [form 
of patience. The Prophet (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) drew attention to this matter when he said, ‘Indeed, actions 
are judged br intentions, and every man is rewarded according to 
his intention. * God (Exalted is He!) said, And they have been com- 
manded no mere than ths: lo worship God, offering Him sincere devotion.° 
In this matter God gave priority to patience over action, for He 
(Exalted is He!) said, ave such as are patient and do righteous deeds. !° 
The second [stage] is the stage of action. [Here the servant] 
must be sundful of God throughout all his actions, he must not 
be slochful in what is His due in proper conduct and custom, and 
he must manta the conditions of proper conduct to the last and 
Anal act. He must persevere in patience against the causes of lax- 
ity unl he very end. This too is a demanding [form] of patience 
and perhaps itis the meaning intended in His words, Excellent is 
the revrd of thae who do (good) and persevere in patience" that is, those 
who ae steadlast in the completion of their actions. 
The third sage] follows the completion of the action, since 
[the servanr] needs steadfastness against the temptation to spread 
news of his good deed, and boast about it so that he may become 
known forit. The discipline of patience conflicts with acts of self- 
congrarulanon and opposes all chat voids the action of the servant 
d duspats its influence, as God said, and do not make your works 
d.* Similarly, the Exalted said, Void not your charity with reproach 
injury..." Consequently, he who does not refrain from {lit. 


Dot panent against] reproach and injury makes void his action. 
Acts of obedieace are divided into obligatory and supereroga- 
tory, and {the servant] needs patience for both. God (Exalted is 
He!) has brought these two together in His words, Surely God 


* Thu u a very imporant hadith, often cited by Muslims. See K. al-niyya 
wal we Tots, ty 9 
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enjoins justice, kindness, and the doing of good to kinsmen . . . “ Justice 
then is obligatory and kindness is supererogatory; while giving to 
kinsmen and maintaining blood-relations (silat al-rahim)* are the 


ideal of manhood.* All these require patience. 
The second type [of choice] is disobedience. How necessary 


for the servant to have patience against it! God (Exalted is He!) has 
gathered together the different forms of disobedience in His words, 


And He forbids indecency, dishonour, and insolence .. . '* The Prophet 
(may God bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘The immigrant 
(muhdjir) is he who abjures evil, and the one who strives (mujahid) 


is he who struggles against his passion.’ Acts of disobedience 
are in accordance with the impulse of desire. The strongest kind 


of patience is steadfastness against acts of disobedience that have 
become habitual. For habit is a fifth nature. If habit is added to 
sensual desire, two forces of Satan have aided one another against 
the forces of God. Then, the religious impulse will not be able to 


prevail against them. 

If a particular act is easy to perform, steadfastness against it 
is more toilsome to the self. For example, patience is more tax- 
mg for the servant when dealing with acts of disobedience of 
the congue—such as backbiting, lying, hypocrisy, boasting by 
insinuation or openly, the varieties of jesting that are harmful to 
the heart, the kinds of words with contemptuous and disdainful 
intent, and speaking of the dead and deprecating their knowledge, 
lives, and positions in society. This deed is slander on the surface, 
but in reality it is boasting. For in it there are two desires of the 
self, One is the denial of the other person and the other is the 
assertion of oneself. Through it {the servant] achieves the lord- 
ship that is in his nature and is contrary to the servanthood that is 
decreed for him. When the [above] two desires, combined with 
the free-flowing nature of the tongue, become habitual in [one’s] 


* Silat al-rahim is highly commended in Islam. 
® Hiri defines mura as ‘manliness, considered a supreme virtue by the 


Bedouin Arabs (History of the Arabs, p. 25). 
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it isa virtue. Some of the Companions (may God be pleased with 
them) said, ‘We do not consider the faith of a man [true] faith if 
he is not patient with a harin [done to him].' [About these] God 
says, we shall certainly bear with patience all the harm you shall cause us. 
Let those who trust, trust God." The Messenger of God (may God 

bless him and grant him peace) once divided a sum of money, and 

a Bedouin from among the Muslims said, “This is a division which 

cannot be pleasing to God.’ The Messenger of God (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) was informed of the incident; his 
face turned red with anger. Then he said, ‘God grant His mercy to 
my brother Moses, he was wronged in more than this and he was 

patient!" God (Exalted is He!) said, Heed not their hurt, but put your 
trust in God.”' And He said, And bear patiently what they say and for- 
sake them graciously.?? And He said, We know indeed how your heart is 

distressed by what they say. But celebrate the praises of your Lord, and be of 
those that bow, and serve their Lord, until there comes to you the Hour that 

iscertain; and He said, and you shall hear from those who were given the 
Book before you, and from those who are idolaters, much harm; but if you 
are patient and God-fearing, surely that is true constancy.°* That is, you 
should refrain from seeking retribution. 

Therefore, God commended those who forego their rights to 
retaliation and other matters. For God said, And if you take retri- 
bution, then do so in proportion to the wrong done to you. But if you can 
bear such conduct with patience, indeed that is best for the steadfast.> The 
Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘Approach 
him who snubbed you, give him who has deprived you, pardon 
him who wronged you.'** And I have observed in the Gospel that 
Jesus son of Mary (may the peace of God be upon him) said, ‘It has 
been said to you in the past, “A tooth for a tooth and a nose for a 
nose, “ but I say to you, do not oppose evil with evil. Whosoever 
strikes your right cheek, turn to him the left cheek. Whosoever 


conversation to the point that they are no longer disapproved and 
loathed because of the frequency of their use and because they find 
general acceptance [by people], this becomes difficult to restrain 
and it is among the gravest of sins. For example, you see a man 
wearing silk,* who puts on airs and slanders people all day long 


and this conduct is not disapproved [by people, even though] the 
tradition says, ‘Backbiting is worse than adultery.’'’ Solitary life 


and isolation become incumbent upon him who cannot control 
his tongue in discussions and who has no capacity for patience in 
that respect. Nothing else can rescue him. Enduring isolation will 
be easier [for him] than silence in company. 

The degree of patience required Jin the face of] different 
acts of disobedience varies according to how strong or weak the 
motive for disobedience is. Easier even than the movement of the 
tongue is that of the inner thoughts that come into play through 
the stirring of temptations. It is no wonder that internal mono- 
logues persist when one is alone; patience against them is impos- 
sible, unless [a man’s} heart is overtaken by another concern, [such 
as| religion. Then it is as if a man’s [entire] concerns have become 
one.” Otherwise, if reflection is not employed against a particular 

"thing, it is inconceivable to think that the whisperings will die 
down fon their own]. 

____ The second division is that which is not related to [the serv- 
__ ant’s] choice; however, he does have a choice in its repulsion—for 
example, in the event that he is wronged in deed or word and a 

sin is committed against him, directly against his person or his 

propercy, then patience in this case is in the abandonment of 
{earthly} recompense, sometimes it is obligatory and sometimes 


* Weanng silk is prohibited to men in Islam. 
® Allusion to the hadith, ‘He who makes all his concerns one concern, the 


concem of his Hereafter to come, God will protect him from the concerns of 
this world.” This hadith is narrated by Ibn ‘Umar with a slight variant, ‘He who 
makes all hus troubles one, God will free him from che trouble of his world.’ A. 


J. Wensinck, Concordance (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1936), vit. 107. 


“ Ghazali may have wanted to interpolate Matthew's text with Q.v.45 
However, neither the Syriac nor the Greek version of Matthew's gospel carry 





this variation, 
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takes your coat, give vour buttoned garment. Whosoever obliges 
you to go with him a mile, go with him two miles.’?”“ All these 
are commendations tor forbearance in harm. Thus, patience with 
the harm [done] by men is among the highest grades of patience, 
tor in it are combined both the religious impulse and the impulses 


for desire and wrath. 
The third division relates to the innumerable [matters] over 


which [one] has no choice at all. Misfortunes like the death of a 
loved one, the total loss of wealth, the disappearance of health 
through illness, the loss of eyesight, the failure of bodily organs 
and all other kinds of tribulation. Patience in these [misfortunes] 
is one of the highest stations of patience. Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be 
pleased with them both) said, ‘Patience in the Qur'an is of three 
kinds: panence in fulfilling obligations {prescribed by] God the 
Exalted and it has three hundred degrees; patience regarding what 
God the Exalted forbids has six hundred degrees; and patience at 
the first shock of misfortune has nine hundred degrees.’*9 This 
[latter] aspect of panence is preferred over che other two even 
though it is a virtue and the others are obligatory duties (fara’id) 
because every believer should have the ability to be patient against 
forbidden things. But as for patience with afflictions sent by God 
the Exalted, no one can bear them except the prophets because it 
is a trait of the righteous, and it is an extreme [hardship] for the 
soul. This is why the Prophet prayed, ‘I ask You for inner cer- 
tainty, to ease the misfortunes of life for me.’*? This is patience 
supported by the best of certainty. 

Aba Sulayman said, ‘By God, we do not endure patiently what 
we love, then how shall we bear patiently what we loathe?’ 


“ Marchew 538-41. Padwick comments on Zwemer’s remark that ‘nowhere 
docs al-Ghazah take the famuliar position {in Islam] that Christians have tam- 
pered with the text of their Gospels. For al-Ghazali these Gospels are an 
authonry to be wielded in argument, while in the Ihya’ the logia attributed 
to Chnst are used for edificanon.’ Constance E. Padwick, ‘Al-Ghazali and the 
Arabic Versions of the Gospel, An Unresolved Problem,’ Mosler World, vol. 


701x, NO. 2 (April 1939). 
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The Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, 
‘God, Who is Mighty and Glorious, said, “If I afflict one of my 
servants with a misfortune in his body, wealth, or child, and ie is 
received with graceful patience (sabrun jamif), | will be ashamed on 
the Day of Resurrection to set up for him the scales or open the 
book."""A 

The Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, 
‘The period of waiting patiently for release from suffering is an act 
of worship.’” And he said, ‘There is no believing servant, stricken 
by misfortune, but he said as God commanded “Surely we belong 
to God, and to Him we return,” Almighty God, reward me in my 
nusfortune and give me good in exchange for it,” but that God 
will do this for him.’® 

Anas said, ‘The Messenger of God (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) related to me that “God, Almighty and Glorious 
said, ‘O Gabriel, what is the reward for the one whose sight I have 
taken away?’ He replied, “Praise be to You. We have no knowl- 
edge save what You have taught us.’ Then God (Exalted is He!) 
sad, “His reward is immortality in My house and beholding My 


pr 94 
countenance. 


The Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, 


‘God, Almighty and Glorious, said, “If I put my servant to the 


test with a trial [of illness], and he endures it and does not express 
distrust of Me before those who come to visit him, I shall give 
him flesh better than his flesh and blood better than his blood. If I 


grant him health, he [rises] without sin; and if I decree his death, 


itis to My mercy [he returns].”"”* 


David (peace be upon him) prayed, ‘O Lord, what is the reward 
of the sorrowful person who is patient in misfortune, seeking 
Your pleasure?’ He (Exalted is He!) answered, ‘His reward is that 
I will dress him in the clothing of faith, and I shall never remove 


it from him.'”° 
Umar b. ‘Abd al- Aziz (may God have mercy upon him) said 


* To weigh his good and bad deeds and judge his actions. 
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enant with something better than what He has 
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som bin, replacing it with patience mm Order to 
be: Then he recited, Surcly the patient will be 
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Fadiee! was acted abour patience and replied, ‘It is content- 
ment woth the datee af God.’ Ie was then asked, ‘How can that 

re’ He empliei ‘The contented one does not desire anything 
Dewined the degre be has arrained.° 

Ic wa: sad thar when Shibli was confined to the hospital 
a croun at nena: came to visit him. He asked, ‘Who are you?’ 
Tae epee Your beloved tnends who have come to visit you.’ 
Whereas he began to throw stones at them, and they started to 
mm He sai Ir you were my beloved friends, you would have 
bere panen’ sich me wn ony mibularion.’ 

One ot the [Sab] gnosucs used to take a note out of his pocket 
every oar and look at it. These words were written on it, And be 
pene an the ruzronent of our Lord: surely you are before Our eyes. *® 

ire scad chat che wate of Fath al-Mawsili stumbled, and her 
magmas tecame detached. She laughed. It was asked of her, ‘Do 
oc tee part’ She replied, ‘The delight of its reward caused the 
zones of 15 pain to ramish from my heart.’ 

Dna x4 to Solomon (peace be upon them both), “The piety 
© ce ocever u exhibited in three ways: perfect trust in what 
garced lum by God's decree; perfect contentment in 
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Chapter Six 


Ie was related that a Muslim [at the Battle of Yamama] said, ‘I 
passed by Salim, a client of Ab Hudhayfa, among the slain, and 
there was still in him a spark of life. I said, “Can I give you water 
to drink,” he replied, “Bring me a little closer to che enemy, and 
put the water on the shield, for I am fasting. If I live uncil nighe- 
fall, 1 will drink ie.”"' Thus are those who travel the path to the 


Hereafter patient with the trials of God, Exalted is He! 
If you ask, ‘How can one attain to such a degree of patience 


in misfortunes when the matter does not come about by choice, 

he is compelled whether he likes it or not.” What is meant by this 

is that within himself he should not hate the misfortune, which 
was not his choice. It should be understood that one departs from 
the station of patience only through anxiety, rending of clothes, 
striking of cheeks, exaggeration in complaint, making an exhibi- 
tion of sorrow, changes of habit in dress, possessions, and food. 
These matters are part of a man’s choice. One must avoid them all 
and show contentment with the decree of God (Exalted is He!), 
remain continually in his usual way of life, and believe frmly that 
[what was taken away] was a deposit [that has been] returned. 

Just as Ramaysa’ Umm Sulaym (may God have mercy on 
her) is reported to have said, ‘My son passed away while my hus- 
band, Abi Talha was absent. Then J arose and covered him with 
a shroud and put him in a corner of the house. Later Aba Talha 
came, and I prepared his breakfast for him and he began to eat. He 
asked, “How is the boy?” I replied, “In the best of states through 
God's grace, may He be praised. He has never been as quiet as 
this night since he [first} complained of the disease.” With this, I 
feigned as best I could, until he had had his fill. Then I asked, “Do 
you not wonder at our neighbours?” He replied, “What of them?” 


I said, “They borrowed something and when I asked them for it, 
and requested its return they were annoyed.” He said, “What evil! 
What an attitude!” Thereupon I said, “This is your son who was 
a borrowed thing from God, and God has taken him to Himself.” 
He praised God and said, Surely we belong to God, and to Him we 
return.” Abd Talha went to the Messenger of God (may God 
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presses (x che cournng/. Weeping for the dead causes the heart 
sue fe pwr of bumua nature that one cannot be rid of until death. 
Fort reana nten Ibrahim, the Prophet's son, died, he wept and 
+ sscx'm hm Did sou not forbid us to do this?’ He replied, 


Tevsvasvand Gods meraful to his merciful servants. ’*° 
Momver, thu response also does not contradict the station 


seam, for the one undergoing cupping and bloodlet- 
=e ceetent degnte the pain involved. He may even weep when 


or 222 fees mtense. This will be discussed in the Book of 
ie Ab Maj arote the following to one of the cali phs, con- 
oar wz hm The most deserving of those who know the 
www Coc Exalted ss He!) regarding what has been taken from 
b= etiretr 00 magnifies the nghts of God (Exalred is He!) in 
paz oz Dern lett to him by God." 

Low viat what bas pone ahead of you remains for you and 
ez we eme behind will increase your reward. Know that the 
wvacet ite sto endure panently what befalls them is greater 
2 te semgs of being spared [a misfortune]. Therefore, a 
wt maw toe Loe! of those who endure patiently when he 
eh of iaxec jo cusfortune} by contemplating the blessings 
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Chapter Six 


of God. Indeed, the perfection of patience is the concealinent of 
illness, poverty and other similar misfortunes. It is said that among 
the treasures of rightcousness is the concealment of misfortunes, 


ailments and alinsgiving. “ 
The [above] divisions will have made it clear to you that the 
obligations of patience are universal in all states and actions. Even 


he who has gone beyond all desires and who lives in isolation will 
still have to be outwardly patient with isolation and solitude, and 
mwardly patient against the whisperings of Satan, for the stirring 
of thoughts is never stilled. Most thoughts wander to a past that 
can no longer be reached or to a future that is invariably decreed, 


and both are a waste of time. 
The tool of the servant is his heart and his merchandise is 


his life span. If a person's heart neglects a remembrance, through 
which he gains intimacy with God (Exalted is He!); or [neglects] 
reflection, by which he gains knowledge of God (Exalted is He!), 
and, through this knowledge, the love of God; then he has been 
duped. This is if his reflection and his daydreams are limited to 
what is lawful. Bue this is noe usually the case. More often, he will 
contemplate che many ways of circumventing [the law] to satisfy 
his desires. And throughout his life, he will contend with all those 
who oppose his desires, or those who he imagines to oppose his 
desires, or those who appear to prevent him from obtaining his 
goal. He even believes in the opposition of those who most sin- 
cerely love him, like his wife and son. He imagines their opposi- 
tion to him. He considers intently the means by which he will 
restrain and dominate them, and the responses that he will make 
to whatever reasons they give for thwarting him. And [thus] he 


remains preoccupied with this matter. 
Now Satan has two forces, an air force and a ground force. 


Menta! whisperings are the movement of his air force and desires 


4 Ghazili discusses secrecy in almsgiving in K. asrar al-zakat (Ihya’, 1.5), pp. 
233-234. The book has been translated as The Mysteries of Almsgiving by Nabih A. 


Faris (Beirut: Centennial Publications, 1966), our passage being pp. 31-33. 
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are the movement of his ground force. This is because Satan was 
created from fre and man from dry clay like pottery. ‘’ In pottery, 


the fire and the clay’ are brought together. Clay, by its nature, ts 
still, while fre, by ts nature, is movement. For one cannot imag- 
tne a blazing fre without movement; indeed its nature is to always 


move. 
The Accuned One, who was created out of fire, was com- 


manded to cease hus motion, and prostrate before what God cre- 
ated from cyte, mankind]. Bue he refused, displayed arrogance, 
became recalatrant, and expressed the cause of his recalcitrance in 
these words, au rated me offre, and him You created of clay.** If at 
that nme the Accused One did not bow down before our father 
Adam (may God bless lum and grant him peace), one should not 
Lope that he val prostrate himself before his [Adam’s} children. 
Whenever temptations hostilities, ‘fights and wanderings [of 
Sxtan| depart fom the heart, it is a sign of his submission and 
conplance His submission and compliance are his prostration. 
They ain facy the spurt of prostration, while placing the fore- 
had onthe ground i its form and its expression in language. If 
plang te forehead on the ground were symbolic of contempt, 
thea would be understood as such. Just as lying on the ground 
w font of a person of respect is customarily considered disre- 
spect, Th shell of the pearl should not confuse you about the 
pet! aor the form of the spint about the spirit, nor the outer 
about the inner. [If you allow this,] you will be of those who are 
toll restricted by the visible world from the invisible world. 
You must realise that Satan is among those granted respite.“ 
He will aot bumble himself to you and he will not cease his whis- 
penaps unl the Day of Judgement, unless you make all your con- 
crus one Sobusy your heat with God alone, and the Accursed 









* Anrece tothe Qu anic verses vn.13-15 whuch refer to Satan's expul- 
son 2a bene ftom God that be be reprieved until the Day of Judgement, 


whochhe s panied 
* SeenoteBp. 36 
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One will not find a way to reach you. Then you will be among 
God's sincere servants, those who are beyond the authority of the 
Accursed One.“ 

You should not think that he [Satan] will leave an empty heart, 
rather, he is as a liquid that ows through the son of Adam like 
blood. He is like the air in a cup. If you want the cup to be free of 
ait, and you do not fill it with water or something else, you will 

be stnving in vain. To the extent that the cup is empty of water, 
it will be filled with air. By the same token, the heart that is not 
occupied with essential thoughts about religion will not be spared 
the patrols of Satan. Whoever neglects God, even for an instant, 
will have Satan as a companion in that instant. Thus, God said, 
Whoever turns away from the remembrance of the All-Merciful, to him 
WW¢ assign a devil as companion.” The Prophet (may God bless him 
and grant him peace) said, ‘God hates a youth who is idle.'” This, 
because a youth who is not busy inwardly with what will support 
bin in his religion may appear outwardly idle, but his heart will 
not remain idle, Rather, Satan builds a nest in him, lays eggs and 
batches them. His brood doubles in number and in turn lays eggs 
and multiplies. 

The offspring of Satan reproduce a generation faster than 
other bving beings, because his nature is composed of fire. If he 
finds dry fodder, his generation is multiplied. For tire will gener- 
are more fre and it will not cease. On the contrary, it spreads by 
contact fom one thing to another. For Satan, the desires of the 
youths soul are as dry fodder is to fire. Just as fire vanishes when 
there 1s no fuel, which is firewood, so Satan enjoys no opportu- 
nity when there is no desire. If you reflect on this, you will see 
that your worst enemy is your desire, and it is an attribute of your 
self. At the time of his execution, Husayn b. Mansir al-Hallaj was 
asked what Sufism is and he replied, ‘It is your soul. If you do not 


keep it occupied, it will occupy you.” 


* Allusion to Qur'anic verses xv.40 and xxxvu.83, in which Satan vows to 


lead all of humanity astray except for God's sincere servancs. 
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Therefore, true and pertevt patience is patience [in the face of ] 
every blamewarthy ation. Inner actions, however, have a greater 
need tor punenee as they require continuous patience which ceases 
anty with death We ask God for the best of success, with His 


tavour amd graciousness. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
An Exposition of Patience as a Remedy 
and What is Gained by Resorting to It 


the remedy and promises healing.' Even if patience 
[seems] arduous or impossible, it is possible to attain 
i¢ with a combination [lit. a medicinal mixture] of knowledge 
and action. For knowledge and action are the components from 
which all medicines for the diseases of the heart are composed. 
Each sickness, however, needs a different kind of knowledge and a 
different kind of action. Just as the divisions of patience are varied, 
so also the divisions of illness that are resistent to patience are var- 
ied. [f the illnesses differ, their medical treatment differs, since the 
definition of a cure is the antidote for the illness and its removal. 
An exhaustive treatment of this field of knowledge would be 
lengthy. However, we can show the way by these examples. For 
example, we say that if a man lacks self-control over the appetite 
for sexual relations, intense desire overcomes him regardless of 
whether he controls his sexual urge; or he may control his urge, 
but he does not control his eyes; or he may control his eyes, but 
he does not control his heart. If his self continues to speak to him 
about the demands of desire, this distracts him from the constant 
remembrance and contemplation [of God], and [the accomplish- 
ment of ] good deeds. We say: we have already presented patience 
to you asa struggle between the religious impulse and the impulse 
of desire. In this struggle, each wants to overcome the other, and 
there is no alternative for us except to strengthen the one we wish 


to have the upper hand and weaken the other. 


K NOW that He Who sends down disease also sends down 
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aimed by seeing them. The third resembles diverting them with 


ethen the rehyious mapulse 
abittle of something that their nature desires, in order that they 


ec Actor the impulse of desire, 


lhc fiestas torus co consider the ean en 
retain some power to be patient with discipline. 
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As for strengthening the religious impulse, this is accom- 
plished in two ways. The first is by nourishing tt with the benefits 
of striving (mujahada) and its fruits in this life and in the next. He 
thould then reflect on the traditions that we mentioned on the 
merits of patience, and the excellence of its outcome in this life 


and the Hereafter. 
In the traditions, it says, ‘The reward of patience in the face of 


nusfortune is more than what has been lost.'* Due to this, [one] 
can be envied in misfortune since one has lost only that which 
lasts for the duration of one's life and one has that which will 
remain with him after death forever. Whoever relinquishes a base 
thing for a precious thing should not be sad for the base thing that 
has passed in this case. 

This 1s the door to knowledge and it is part of faith. Sometimes 
it is weakened and sometimes it is strengthened. When it is 


strengthened, then the religious impulse is strengthened and it 
will stir the person intensely. But if it is weak, it will weaken him. 


The strength of faith is an expression of inner certainty and it 
stimulates the resolve for patience. The least of what men have 
been granted is certainty (yagin) and the resolve for patience.” 

The second way [in which to strengthen the religious impulse] 
is to gradually train it to struggle against the impulse of desire, lit- 
tle by little, until it attains the joy of victory over it. It will thus 
become bold and its determination will strengthen in its strug- 
gle. For habit and the practice of difficult actions bring about 
the strength from which actions can issue. Thus, the [physical] 
strength of porters, farmers, soldiers and all those who [regularly] 
engage in difficult [physical] labour exceeds the strength of tai- 
lors, perfumers, jurists and those devoted only to religious prac- 
tice, because the [physical] strength (of the latter] has nor been 


strengthened by exercise. 
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It is our duty at this point to strengthen the religious impulse 
and to weaken the impulse of desire. As for the impulse of desire 


there are three ways to weaken it. The first is for us to consider the 


source of its strength, [like] delicious foods of various kinds and 
quantities which arouse desire. It is necessary then to break [the 
desire] by continual fasting, and [then] break the fast with little 
food that is not rich, and avoid meat foods that arouse desires. 

The second way is breaking the causes of arousal at the time 

that it occurs. [A servant] will be aroused by a glance at the object 
of desire, for a glance stirs the heart and the heart stirs the appetite. 
This [breaking] can be achieved through seclusion and caution at 
the times when the desired forms are seen, or fleeing from them 
entirely. ' 
The Messenger of God (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) said, “The glance is a poisonous arrow of the arrows of the 
devil.’? It is an arrow that the Accursed One aims accurately. No 
[human] shield can defend against it, save closing the eyes or flee- 
ing from the direction of his shot. When he shoots this arrow itis 
with the bow of forms, and if you turn away from the direction 
of forms, his arrow will not reach you. 

The third [way is] to divert the self with permissible sexual 
relations, and that is [through] marriage. All of what is desired by 
human nature is available through what is permissible of its kind, 
to stop [the desire for what] is forbidden. For most people, this 
is the most effective remedy. Curbing [one’s] nourishment weak- 

ens all actions, yet restricting the intake of food may not suppress 
the desire of most men. Therefore, the Prophet (may God bless 
him and grant him peace) said, ‘I advise you to set up a house- 
hold [i.e., marry]; he who cannot {marry] should fast. Fasting is 
a deterrent.’° 
These are the three means [of weakening the impulse of desire]. 

The first remedy is curbing food. It resembles the curbing of fod- 
der for an unruly beast or a vicious dog in order to weaken hi 

so his power then collapses. The second resembles hiding owl 
from a dog or barley from a farm animal so that his innards are nF 
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sitred by seeing them. The third resembles diverting them with 
alittle of something that their nature desires, in order that they 
retain some power to be patient with discipline. 

As for strengthening the religious impulse, this is accom- 
plished in two ways. The first is by nourishing it with the benefits 
of striving (mujahada) and its fruits in this life and in the next. He 
ghould then reflect on the traditions that we mentioned on the 
morits of patience, and the excellence of its outcome in this life 
and the Hereafter. 

Inthe traditions, it says, ‘The reward of patience in the face of 
misfortune is more than what has been lost.’! Due to this, [one] 
can be envied in misfortune since one has lost only that which 
llasts for the duration of one’s life and one has that which will 
remain with him after death forever. Whoever relinquishes a base 
thing for a precious thing should not be sad for the base thing that 
has passed in this case. 

Thisis thedoor to knowledge and it is part of faith. Sometimes 
it is weakened and sometimes it is strengthened. When it is 
strengthened, then the religious impulse is strengthened and it 


will stir the person intensely. But if it is weak, it will weaken him. 


The strength of faith is an expression of inner certainty and it 
stimulates the resolve for patience. The least of what men have 
been granted is certainty (yaqin) and the resolve for patience. 

The second way {in which to strengthen the religious impulse] 
isto pradually train it to struggle against the impulse of desire, lit- 
tle by little, until it attains the joy of victory over it. [t will thus 
become bold and its determination will strengthen in its strug- 
gle. For habie and the practice of difficult actions bring about 
the strength from which actions can issue. Thus, the (physical] 

strength of porters, farmers, soldiers and all those who [regularly] 
engage in difficult [physical labour exceeds the strength of tai- 
lors, petfumers, jurists and those devoted only to religious prac- 


tice, because the [physical] strength (af the latter| has not been 
strengthened by exercise. 
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Theretert, the hint way fot strengthening the religious impulse] 


ASQ to eM a wrestler With a robe of honour if he is 
Vetoes ae wit pronuses ot all manner of preferment. Just as 
Vhateed bed proven his sonerers. when he incited them against 
Mees, Dis seta eX pow stall be among those stationed near to me."® 
Toe woned [wav] corresponds to the training of a boy who is 
exne:tad fo wrestle and do combat. He becomes accustomed to 
ue comdieomne by tollowing training procedures from his early 


veut) ec. ic Kecomes his norm and he gains confidence from 
thea aad his resolve is strengthened by them. 

The religious mpulse is weakened in the one who completely 
anzodens the struggle of panence and he will not be able to master 
bes desres even if they are weakened. He who accustoms himself 
co dsoneving his desure will overcome them whenever he wishes. 
Ths s the method of treatment adopted in all applications of 
sine. But an exhausave discussion of this is not possible. 

However. the [way that is] most effective is preventing one- 
e Som miter] monologues. This is particularly effective for 
whoever devotes himself to eliminating the outward desires, who 
seeten solitude, and who sits to monitor [himself], to rernember 
God) and co reflect [on His creation}. [If] internal whisperings 
concsoe co distract bum from one side or the other, then there 
= no remedy for this condinon at all, except severing [himself ] 
f= worldly| arachments, outwardly and inwardly, and flee- 
zg som family, children, wealth, prominence, colleagues, and 
compesuons:" then reanng to a retreat (zawiya) after having pro- 
mace eset with a smal] amount of food and being content 
wah 1 And vet, none of this would be sufficient if all his con- 
evs nave not become one; have not become [centred on] God 
Erated 1s He'). When {this single concern] overcomes the heart, 
ont mast make ome for reflection. This inward reflection on the 


Thesmmety tha Ghazili encourages for his readers is the one he employed 
Weel Toe very phrase used bere is repeated in his autobiography. Cf. Ghazali, 
© Megts 5 104 and Wan, Faith and Praaue, pp. 58, 59. 
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kingdom of heaven and earth, the marvels of the creation of God 
(Exalted is He!) and other doors to knowledge of God (Exalted 
is He!) will overtake his heart. | While| his occupation with them 
will repel Satan's temptations and whisperings. 

If he is {not capable] of inward reflection then he can only 
be rescued by [the practice of ] continuous, ordered litanies at 
every instant, [such as] recitations [of the Qur'an], remembrance 
(dhikr) and prayer. He will also require, along with this, that the 
heart be [fully] attentive. For outward litanies, without inward 
concentration, cannot engross the heart. Even if he does all this, 
he will not be successful all the time. For he can never be free 
of unexpected events that will distract him from contemplation 
and remembrance. The types of distractions include sickness, fear, 
harm and oppression from people he interacts with, because he 
cannot be free from associating with those who help him [obtain] 
his livelihood. 

As for the second type [of distraction], it is far more impera- 
tive than the first; it is his preoccupation with [acquiring] food, 
clothing and earning a living. For acquiring these requires work, 
whether he does it himself or has someone else do it, [either way| 
his heart is not free of concern over them. It is only when he sev- 
ers {himself} from all attachments that he will be free most of 
the time, unless disaster or accident assail him. At these times, his 
heart is stilled, contemplation comes easily, and in him, the secrets 
of God (Exalted is He!) concerning the kingdoms of the heavens 
and the earth are unveiled to him. It would take him a long time 
to achieve even one percent [of this] if his heart were still preoc- 
cupied with attachments. This is the highest of the stations that 
are reachable through effort and striving.* 

Asto the scale of what is revealed and the extent of what is to 
be met with in states and actions from the grace of God (Exalted is 
He!), this is akin to hunting, in that it is dependent on providence 
(rizg). Sometimes, with little effort, you may gain a great catch, 


" As opposed to the stations that are attained through divine grace. 
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= © And he whots concerned with this world is 
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== : ments is what is meant by the statement of 
Seaehe ee Gad bless him and grant him peace), “Truly, 
ol @amm Sete eeteke) in the days of your life. So, place 
a we wa These ‘breezes’ and attractions have heav- 
=) mem Fer Geo Exalted 1s He!) said, And in heaven is your 
wee cal 20 8 pew are promsed.“ This is among the highest 
dee seme ney). 
We do not 


weeet’y marters are concealed from us. 
we Exalted is He!) will make the means of suste- 


eee cm We met empry the place (mahal)? and wait for the 

soem @ mem at che appointed time. This is similar to pre- 

seme Or cath, Cleanng it of weeds and sowing the seeds. And 
we Se & no aval without rain. [The servant] does 


ew Wee God will decree the means of rain, but he has 

* beunry of God (Exalted is He!) and His mercy, 
see Sa) Sees oo year wichour rain. So, in like manner, rarely 
eee s War a month. ora day without an attraction from 

el or emeet Hes “breezes. The servant must have a heart puri- 
&% wee of sa1mon and he must sow the seeds of will] 


io 
We el heey (eels) end expose it to the blowing winds of 


— = — +e 


amt eR © Coe apposite of yuhd (striving). 
| Mahe ee cegut beck derive from the same root jadhaba, to attract. 


= Seen, ele i eee divine praces or aid. 
Awe maak ax bee Gizziti bere means the heart. 
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mercy. For just as the cxpectation of rain increases in thie spring 
and at the appearance of clouds, so the expectation of these 
breezes increases in the blessed times, when spiritual resolutions 
and hearts are united, such as on the Day of ‘Arafa, on Fridays, 
and during the days of Ramadan. For spiritual resolve and aspira- 
tions are means decreed by God (Exalted is He!) to shower His 
mercy, until, through them, rain is brought forth when the prayer 
for rain (istisqa') is recited. And they are more suited to bring forth 
the ‘rain’ of unveilings (mukdshafat) and the subtleties of knowl- 
edge (lata ‘if al-ma‘arif) from the treasure chests of the divine king- 
dom than [they are] to bring raindrops by drawing clouds from 
the mountain-tops and the distant seas. 

Moreover, states and unveilings are present in your heart, but 
you are preoccupied with your worldly attachments and desires, 
which have become a veil between you and them. All that you 
need is for desire to abate and the veils will lift, so chat the lights 
of knowledge will shine forth from the inside of the heart. Ie is 
casier to draw water to the surface of the earth by digging canals 
than it is to bring it from a distant, lower place. As it is present 
in the heart and yet forgotten through [worldly] preoccupations, 
God (Exalted is He!) has called all the spiritual knowledge of faith 


‘remembrance’ (tadhakkur). He said, It is We Who have sent down the 


remembrance, and We guard it.? And He said, Let men of understanding 
take heed; and God (Exalted is He!) said, And We have indeed made 
the Quran easy to understand and remember. Then is there any that will 


receive admonition ?"" 
This then is the treatment of patience against inner whisper- 


ings and distractions, and it is the last level of patience. Patience 
regarding [worldly] attachments takes precedence over patience 


with thoughts. 

Junayd (may God have mercy on him) said, ‘The journey from 
this world to the Hereafter is easy for the believer. Forsaking cre- 
ated things (khalq) for the love of the Truth is difficule. The journey 
from one's ego (nafs) to God is extremely difficult, while patience 
in God is even more difficult."'’? He mentioned the difficulty of 
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noone of the heart, chen of for- 

tothe dominion of this world. It is juse as the Prophee (inay God 
coh ox —_— ee [the ane bless him and grane hit peace) said, ‘the stupid man is he ete lets 
ge of praniienwe (jth). Indeed cline: his soul follow its own passions and presumes upon God! This 
: forsaken one is deceived by the delusions [of Satan] and occupies 
pm ai petro and having a fol- himself with the pursuit of glory and the dominion of this world 
mamant ot worldly pleasures in the souls asmuch as he can. | While] he who has been rightly guided is not 
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. Spurt ts of the command (arr) of my lord. (Exalted is He!) says, Surely, these men love the fleeting life and leave 
te blamed'for its love of this. It is blamed behind them a heavy day;"" and God (Exalted is He!) says, So turn 
ay from those who turn away from Our remembrance and desire nothing 


but the life of this world. That is as far as knowledge will reach them. '® 
When Satan's plots agitated the whole of humanity, God sent 
the angels to the messengers and revealed to them the extent of 
the destruction and entrapment of creatures by the enemy [Satan]. 
So [the messengers] went to work calling humanity to the true 
dominion, away from the dominion of the illusory, which, at best, 
has no permanence and no foundation. So they summoned people, 
Obelievers, what is amiss with you, that when it is said to you to go forth 
méhe way of God, you sink heavily to the ground? Do you prefer the life of 
ins world to the Hereafter? Yet the enjoyment of this present life, compared 
to the world to come, is a little thing." 

For the Torah, the Gospels, the Psalms, the Furqan,‘ the books 
of Moses and Abraham, and every book sent down was sent down 
only to call humanity to the eternal and ever-lasting dominion 
(milk). And the intention is for them to be sovereign (muluk) in this 
world, and sovereign in the Hereafter. [Now] dominion of this 
world is abstaining (zwhd) from it and contentment (qanaa) with a 
small portion of it. While dominion of the Hereafter is closeness 
to God (Exalted is He!), where one attains permanence without 
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4 The Criterion, a name for the Qur’an. 
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possession in this world, and this is what leads to dominion in 


the Hereafter. So {all those] who are deceived by the allurement 
(churn) of Satan, lose both this world and the Hereafter. Those 


who are successful in holding fast to the straight path triumph in 


both this world and the Hereafter. 

Now that you know the meaning of possession and lordship, 
the meaning of subservience and slavery, the errors of [under- 
sanding} these, and Satan's manner of blinding and deceiving, it 
will be easy for you to withdraw and turn away from worldly 
possession and prominence and be patient with their passing. You 
will become a king [in this world] by abandoning it and expect [to 


be| a king in the Hereafter. 
When these matters are unveiled for the servant who is famil- 


at with prominence, who has found solace in it, and who pur- 
sues it as an established habit, mere knowledge and unveiling are 
not sufficient remedies, it is imperative that he add action to this. 
His action is of three kinds. The first is that he should flee from 
the place of prominence in order not to witness its effects. For 
patience will be difficult for him in the presence of the effects, 
just as he whose appetite has overcome him should flee from the 
contemplation of the forms that enthral] him. He who does not 
do this is ungrateful for the blessings of this spacious earth, as God 
says, Was not God's earth broad enough for you to flee away in?™* 

The second [kind of action] is to force himself to do what is 
contrary to his habit. Affectation is [then] replaced by modesty 
and shameful dress by humble apparel. And likewise for every 
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aspect, stare and act, in dwelling. clothing, tood, standing and sit- 


ane which were his habie in order to tultl his prominent position, 
He must replace [these] with the opposite, in order to establish a 
habit that as contrary to what was established in him before and to 
devomie accustomed to its oppasite. For the treatment is not effec- 
me without {replacing it with] its opposite. 

The third {kind af action] is to heed this carefully and gradu- 
ally, tor |the servant] does not transform [himself], in one instant, 
to dewonen trom the apposite extreme. Nature is averse [to 
ance). and it is not possible to transform one’s character except 
gradually. So as some [ot the habits] are abandoned, he occupies 
bemsel with others. then, when his self is content with that, he 
regins to abandon yet another part, until he is content with what 
alert And so. little by hitele he carries on, until he eliminates those 
Saractenstics that were established in him. This gradual [process] 
» indicated in the Prophet's statement, “This religion is firm, so 
dewiy penetrate into it, and do not make the worship of God 
batetul co yourself, for he who exhausts his mount does not go far 
and ruins the back [of his mount].’** The Prophet [also] alluded 
to thus in his statement, ‘Do not make harsh this religion, for he 
sno makes it harsh will be overwhelmed by it.’*° 

Wha we have mentioned of the treatment of patience for 
temptanons, desire, [the love of ] prominence and the appetite, 
bald be added to what we have said about the rules for striving 
in The Book of Disciplining the Soul, in the quarter of [the Revival] 
on mortal vices.’ Adopt this as your constitution, so that you will 

know by it the remedy of patience in all the divisions that we 
deviled above. For it is lengthy to discuss particular matters. 

He who heeds the gradual [method], patience will raise him 
toa state (such that it will be] hard for him to be without patience, 
just as panence was hard for him [previously]. So his affairs will 
be reversed: what he once liked becomes detestable, and what was 


Ths K rradar al-nafs (Ihyai’, 1.2). See the English translation by T. J. 
Winter, On Diciplining the Soul. 
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patctul to him becomes palatable and agreeable [to such an extent 

shat] he cannot keep himself from it. This can only be known 

with practice and experience (dhawq). And there is a precedent for 

this in [how] habits [are established]. For [example], a child, at 

the beginning, is taught by constriction. He finds it difficult to be 

patient away from playing and to be patient with studying. When 

his perception is opened and he begins to enjoy studying, the mat- 
ter is reversed; it will be difficult for him to have patience away 
from learning and patience with playing. 

Thisis indicated by what was said by one of the gnostics when 
hie asked Shibli about patience. (He said,] ‘Which [act of patience] 
is most difficult?’ Shibli replied, “Patience in the way of God 
(Exalted is He!) (al-sabr fr’Llah)?” The gnostic said, “No.” Shibli 
said, ‘Patience for God (al-sabr li-Llah).’ The gnostic said, ‘No.’ 
Shibli said, ‘Patience with God (al-sabr maa Allah).’ The gnos- 
tic replied, ‘No.’ Then Shibli asked, ‘Then what?’ The gnostic 
replied, ‘Patience away from God! (al-sabr ‘an Allah).’ Thereupon 
Shibli gave a shout and his spirit nearly departed him.”’ 

And it has been said, concerning the meaning of God’s state- 
ment, Be patient and vie in patience; be steadfast!”® So, be patient for 
God, vie in patience to God, and be steadfast in God. 

It has been said, ‘Patience for God (li-Llah) is doing without 
|what is other than God] (ghana’), patience through God (bi-Llah) 
1s permanence (baqa’),* patience with God (maa Allah) is faithful- 


ness (wafa’), and patience away from God (‘an Allah) is estrange- 


ment (jafa ).” 
[t has been said that the meaning of patience is, 
Patience away from You, 
Blameworthy are its consequences ; 
Patience in the rest of things 
Is praiseworthy ; 


" Though this is not necessarily the meaning here, baga’ in Sufism is the sta. 


tion after fana’ (annihilation) and is the highest possible realisation. 
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SECTION ONE 


ON THE ESSENCE OF 
THANKFULNESS 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
An Exposition of the Merit of 
Thankfulness 





NOW that God the Exalted united thankfulness (shukr) 
k with remembrance (dhikr) in His Book. Although He said, 
God's remembrance is greater,' He said, So remember Me, and 
Iwill remember you; and be thankful to Me and be not ungrateful;? and 
Why would God chastise you if you are thankful and believe? and We will 
recompense the thankful.* 

God, Almighty and Majestic, says that Iblis the accursed 
one says, ‘I shall surely sit in ambush for them on the straight path.” It 
has been said that this path is the way of thankfulness. Due to 
the elevated nature of thankfulness, the Accursed One accused 
humanity and said, You will not find most of them thankful.° God 
(Exalted is He!) said, For few indeed are those that are thankful among 
My servants.’ 

God (Exalted is He!) declared that increase is joined to thank- 
fulness without condition, Jf you are thankful, surely I will increase 
you.’ He made five [other] things conditional: wealth (ighna’), 
response [to personal prayer] (ijaba), provision (rizq), forgiveness 
(maghfira) and repentance (tawba). He (Exalted is He!) said, God 
shall enrich you with His bounty, if He wills;? and He said, He will 
remove that |distress| for which you call upon Him, if He wills;'° and 
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He said, And Gad bestows His abundance without measure on whom He 
vill" and He said, He forgives other than [associating partners with 
Gal] 10 whomsoever He wills; and He said, God accepts the repentance 
of whom He wills.” 

[Thanktulness] is one of the qualities of lordship. God (Exalted 
is He!) said, God s All-Thankful, All-Clement."* 

God {also| made thankfulness the first utterance of the people 


of Paradise, for He said, And they shall say, “Praise belongs to God, 
Who has been true in His promise to us;’” and He said, And their sup- 


plisnion ends, ‘Praise belongs to God, the Lord of all the worlds.” 

As for the caditions, the Messenger of God (may God bless 
him and grant him peace) said, “He who eats and gives thanks is 
equal to he who fasts and is patient.”” 

It has been narrated that ‘Ara’ visited ‘A’isha (may God be 

pleased with her) and said, “Tell us the most wonderful thing that 
vou saw of the Messenger of God.’ She wept and replied, “And 
which manter was not a wonder? He once came to me at night and 
entered into bed with me, (or ‘under my blanket so that my skin 
touched bis skin’) and said, “O daughter of Abi Bakr, give me 
lure that | may pray to my Lord.” I said, “I love to be near you, 
but I prefer that you have what you wish.” So I gave him leave, 
and he arose to get a vessel of water. Then he performed his ablu- 
cons, not pouring out much water. Thereupon he stood in prayer 
and wept unt his tears lowed down his chest. Then he knelt in 
praver and wept, then be prostrated in prayer and wept, and then 
he raised bis head, still weeping. He continued to weep in this 
manner und! Bilal came and made the call to prayer. I said, “O 
Messenger of God, what makes you weep when God has forgiven 
you what has passed of your sin and what will come to pass?” He 
replied, “Should I not be a chankful servant? And how can I not 
be when God bas revealed to me, In the creation of the heavens and 
the earth..." 


* The vere continues: andthe alteration of night and day; in the sailing of the 
ships through the ecesn forthe profit of mankind; in the rain that God sends down from 
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This incident points to the fact that weeping should never 
cease. This mystery is alluded to in what was narrated about one 
the prophets who passed by a small stone from which much water 
yas gushing and he marvelled at it. Then God (Exalted is He!) 
nade it speak. [The stone] said, “Since the time I heard His words 


“hose fuel is men and stones” | have been moved to tears out of fear 


of Him.’ And the stone asked the prophet if he would rescue it 

trom the Fire, and he agreed to protect it. Some time later, the 

prophet saw the stone in the same state and said, ‘Why do you 

weep now? [The stone] replied, ‘The former was the weeping 

of fear, while this is the weeping of thankfulness and joy.’° The 

beatt of the servant is like the stone, or even harder.’ Its hard- 
uss 1s removed only by weeping from a state of either fear or 
thankfulness, 

Its narrated that the Prophet (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) said, “On the Day of Resurrection a summons will be 
made to ‘those who praise’ (hammadiin). A group will rise and a 
standard will be raised up for them and they will enter Paradise.’ 
Itwas asked, ‘Who are those who praise?’ He replied, *Those who 
tank God (Exalted is He!) under all circumstances.’”? Another 
version of the tradition is, ‘Those who thank God both in pros- 
penty (serra”) and hardship (darva’).’” 

The Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, 
Praise is the robe of the Merciful.’> 

Inaloneg discourse, God (Exalted is He!) revealed to Job (peace 
be upon him), ‘I am content with thankfulness as a reward from 
my saints.”* God also revealed to him the description of those 


th skies, and the life that He gives therewith to an earth that is dead; in the beasts of all 
binds that He santers through the earth; in the change of the winds, and the clouds that 
they tra like their slaves between the sky and the earth; (Here) indeed, are signs for a 
peopl that are Wise. 

Allusion o Qur'Snic verse 0.74: Then after that, your hearts were hardened 
suf haame as rocks, or even harder. For there are rocks from which rivers gush forth, and 
dveare rocks that shatter and water flows from them, and there are rocks thar fall down in 
aue of God; and God is not unaware of what you do. 
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who are patient, “Their dwelling is the house of peace in Paradise 


When they enter it, | inspire them to thankfulness and it is the best 


af spaxh. And when |they express] thankfulness, I increase them, 
andir is with vision of Me that I increase them.» 

When there were sufficient funds in the Treasury, ‘Umar (may 
God be pleased with him) asked, “What wealth shall we take?’ 
The Prophet replied, “Let each of you take a tongue in [continual] 


remembrance and a thankful heart.’* Therefore, he commanded 
the acquisition of a thankful heart in place of wealth. 


Ibo Mas Od said, ‘Thankfulness is half of faith.’?” 
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CHAPTER NINE 
An Exposition of the Definition and 
Nature of Thankfulness 


NOW that thankfulness is one of the stations of those 
k who follow the spiritual path. 


bine 


™~ 
(Like patience] it is made 
up of knowledge, state, and action. Knowledge is the , 
foundation, it generates the state, and the state generates the action. 


Astor knowledge, itis to perceive that the blessing (ni'ma)® is from 
the Bestower of blessings. 


< Fa ral 
al The state is the joy that results from 
¢ Clessing. The action is the performance of whar is intended 


and loved by the Bestower, and relates to the heart, limbs, and 
tongue, All three must be engaged so that the servant can attain 
a complete understanding of the réaliry of thankfulness. Yer, all 
thar can be said about thankfulness falls short of encompassing its 
full meaning. 

The first principle is knowledge, and ir is knowledge of three ‘ 
matters: the blessing itself; the way in which it is a blessing with 
respect to the servant; the nature of the bestower and his difter- 
ent atmibutes which are active in bestowing and through which 
the [act of| bestowing proceeds from him to the other. For it is 
necessary that there should be a blessing, a bestower, and the one 


‘ Here Ghazali uses the singular “ilm instead of the plural ma@rif and hal and 
amal instead of ahwal and a'mal. 

* Nima, and its plural néam, is an essential term in the second secrion of the 
book. Icincludes all the different levels of divine provision. In his discussion of 
uly, Othman renders the plural néam as ‘bounties’ (Concept of Man, p. 93). 

© A)-Mun‘im. Ghazali does not discuss this in his commentary on the beau- 
imi names, al-Magsad. Nor does this form occur in the Qur'an. However, 
Ghazli employs it as though it were an epithet of that rank. 
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than God (Exalted is He!). As to the rights of God (Exalted is 
He!), this knowledge is complete only when [the servant] knows 
that all blessings come from God and He is the Bestower and the 
means are subservient to Him [alone]. 

This knowledge lies behind the knowledge of God’s unity 
(tawhid) and transcendence (tagdis),“ because transcendence and 
unity are part of it. For the first degree of realisation of faith 
(inadnfal-iman) is to acknowledge a transcendent Essence. When 
[the servant] comes to know that there is only One in transcend- 
ence and that all else is not transcendent, {he has affirmed] divine 
unity. The servant, then, comes to know that everything in the 
world exists from that One only and everything is a blessing from 
Him. This is the third degree of knowledge as it includes, in addi- 
ion to transcendence and unity, [knowledge of ] the omnipotence 
[of God] and His being the unique active Agent. 

About this, the Messenger of God (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) said, ‘The person who says, “Glory be to God 
(subhdn Allah),” receives ten good merits (hasandat); he who says, 
“There 1s n0 god but God (Ia ilaha illa Allah)” receives twenty good 
ments; and he who says, “Praise be to God (al-hamdu li-Liah),” 
receives thirty good merits.’ He (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) also said, ‘The best remembrance is “there is no god 
but God,” the best invocation is, “thanks be to God.”’? And he 
said, There is nothing among the remembrances of God that 
multiplies merits as “thanks be to God” multiplies [them ].”? 

But do not think that these good merits are achieved [simply] 

by the tongue repeating these phrases without the heart having 


© Ordinanly the verbal root gaddasa means to sanctify, hallow, declare holy; 
It occurs only in Q._301n connection with the perpetual praise of God by the 
angels. Here, we have followed Jabre's translation of taqdis as ‘transcendence’ 
(Lextque de Ghazali, p. 228) 
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upon whom the blessing is bestowed according to the intention 
and will of the bestower. Knowledge of these matters is abso- 
lutely necessary. [especially] with respect to the rights of other 
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utained to their meanings. Thus ‘glory be to God’ is an utter- 
ance that points to transcendence; ‘there is no god but God’ is 

inutterance that points to divine unity; and ‘praise be to God’ is 

an utterance that points to the knowledge that blessings are from 

the One, the Truth. [Each] good merit, then, is derived from [a 
particular] knowledge and is among the categories of faith and 
[inner] certainty. 

Know that perfection of this knowledge precludes the associ- 
ation of others with God (shirk) in action. For when a king favours 
someone] with something, and [the person] believes that the 
king's nunister or steward had a share in facilitating it when hand- 
ing it to him, [this belief] is an association of the blessing with 
[someone] other than the king. He does not see that the bless- 
ing is solely from the king; rather as partly from him and partly 
from others. His joy [at the receipt of the gift] is divided between 
them and will not be solely (stwahhad)* for the king. However, 

to recognise that the blessing has reached him by means of the 
pen that [the king] used to sign with and the paper on which the 
signature appears, do not negate his exclusive acknowledgement 
(iawhidih) of the right of the king and the fullness of his [the per- 
sons] thankfulness. For he does not rejoice in the pen and the 
paper, nor does he thank them as they themselves were not |inde- 
pendently] involved; rather, they were employed at the command 
of the king. Likewise, the steward and the treasurer are both com- 
pelled to convey |things} for the sake of the king. If it were up to 
them and was not a definite command of the king for which they 
fear being punished if they neglect it, they would not give [the 
person] anything. When [the person] understands this, his regard 
for the treasurer will be like his regard for the pen and the paper; 
that is, it will not result in him associating anyone with the unity 


of relating the gift to the king. 


’ Muwahhad and tawhid derive from the same root wahada: to make into one, 
to unify. The choice of muwahhad links the example Ghazali is giving back to 


tawhid, which is the main focus of his argument here. 
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Sinularly, whoever knows God and His acts knows that the 
sun, moon, and stars are subservient to His command? like the 
penin the hand of a writer. The animals that are capable of choos- 
ing are subservient in their very choices. For God (Exalted is He!) 
controls their impulses, determining what they desire or reject, 
just like the treasurer, who is compelled by the king’s command 
and cannot disobey him. Left to himself, he [the treasurer] would 
not give you a tiny particle of what he has. Everyone who conveys 
a blessing of God to you through his hand is compelled, since God 
empowers tum with a will and stimulates him to do His bidding 
and puts in his soul {the conviction] that what is good for him 
in this world and the Hereafter is giving you what [God] wishes, 
and that he wall not attain his goal in this life and in the Hereafter 
unless he does so. When God creates this belief in him, the servant 
cannot go against it, as he [will be under the conviction] that he 
is serving his own purpose not your purpose. If he did not have 
any personal motive for giving, he would never give [anything to] 
you; and, if he did not know that his benefit lies in your benefit, 
he surely would not benefit you. So he seeks to benefit himself 
by benefing you and he is thus not your benefactor as he only 
adopts you as a means of attaining a blessing he seeks. Your true 
benefactor is He who made [this person] subservient to you and 
who placed in his heart convictions and desires which compelled 
him to convey [something] to you. 

When you know that matters are like this, you know God 
(Exalted is He!) and you know His acts. You [truly] affirm God’s 
umty and you are capable of thanking Him. In fact, you are 
thankful simply through this knowledge. For this reason, Moses 
(peace be upon him) in his personal devotions said, ‘My God, you 
created Adam with Your hand. And You did this and this. How 

can You be thanked? God, Almighty and Majestic, answered, 
‘By knowing that all this is from Me.’ [Moses’] knowledge was 
thankfulness” Therefore, you are not thankful until you know 





* Meaning that it 1s not possible to number God's gifts. 
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that everything is from Him. If doubt preoccupies your mind in 
this, you lack knowledge of the blessing or of the Bestower; and 
your delight will not be solely in the Bestower, but in other than 
Him. Because of your lack of knowledge, your state is diminished 
in joy; and because of the lack of joy, your action decreases. This 
is the exposition of the [first] principle [of thankfulness]. 

The second principle [of thankfulness] is the state that is derived 
from the principle of knowledge. It is joy in the Bestower while 
maintaining an attitude of submission and humility. In itself [this 
joy) 1s thankfulness, just as knowledge is thankfulness. However, 
itis thankfulness only if it contains the condition of thankfulness, 
and its condition is that your joy be in the Bestower, not in the 
blessing [itself] nor in the act of kindness [towards you}. 

Perhaps this statement is difficult for you to understand. Let 
us give an example. We say that a king who desires to make a jour- 
ney grants aman“ a favour [in the form] of a horse. He imagines 
that the man to whom it is granted will be delighted with the 
horse for three reasons. Firstly, he will be delighted because it is a 
borse and because it has [monetary] value which can be of benefit 
to him; because he can use it for riding, and that suits his purpose; 
and because it is a valuable racer as well. This [kind] of joy is for 
one who has no interest in the king, rather, his interest is only in 
the horse. Had he found it [the horse| in a desert, he would have 
taken it, and his joy would have been similar to this joy. 

The second kind [of joy] is when he delights in it, not because 
itisa horse, but because he infers the care of the king expressed 
in it, and his (the king’s] compassion for him. Had he found the 
horse in the desert, or someone other than the king had given it to 
him, he would not really be happy with it because, in principle, he 
has no need of the horse and it is of no significance to him com- 

pated to his desire to have a place in the heart of the king. 

The third kind |of joy] is when |the servant| delights in the 
horse in order to ride it, to go out in the service of the king and 


A 4 : é ; ’ 
The meaning here is a man in his entourage’. 
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bear the toil of the journey in his service, and to obtain the rank 
ot nearness to the king. Perhaps he will be promoted to the posi- 
non of a minister, because he is not content that his position in the 

heart of the king should be limited to his [the king's} giving him 

a horse and canng for him only to this degree. Rather, he does 

not want the king to convey [favours] from his wealth on anyone, 
except through him. Yet, he does not want the ministry for the 

sake of the munistry, rather he wants to see the king and be near 

bum. If he bad to choose between this proximity to him with- 
out the rumstry, and the ministry without proximity, he would 

choose proxanuty. 

These are the three levels [of joy]. In the first, there is no 
thankfulness at all because the vision of the one possessing it [this 
level of joy| is confined to the horse and his joy lies in the horse, 
not m the one who gave it. This is the state of all those who are 
made happy by a blessing because of the pleasure of it and because 
it wagreeable to their purpose. This is far from the meaning of 
thankfulness 

The second [kind] enters under the definition of thankfulness, 
in chat the person deights in the giver, but not exactly because of 
~ bum {the giver}, rather, because of the knowledge of his care; this 

inates |the person] to seek favour in the future. This is the state 
of the nghteous, who worship God and are thankful to Him for 
fear of His punishment and hope for His reward. 

Perfect thankfulness is found only in the third kind of joy. 
Its when the joy of the servant in the blessing of God (Exalted 
is He!) is because tt enables him to reach a place of proximity to 
Him (Exalted is He!), to reside in His companionship, and enjoy 
the vision of His countenance continually! This is the highest 
level of artamment}. Its characteristic is joy in this world only 
for what itis, afeld under cultivation for the Hereafter and the 
means to assist him to 1t. He grieves at every blessing that diverts 
hum from the remembrance of God (Exalted is He!) and turns him 
away from His path. He does not desire the blessing because it is 
pleasurable, just as the possessor of the horse does not desire the 
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yorse because it is a racer or an ambler, but because it carries him 
acompany with the king, that he may continue to see the king 
snd be near him. 

Thus Shibli (may God grant him His mercy) said, ‘Thankfulness 
x the vision of the Bestower, not the vision of the blessing.”® 

Khawwas (may God grant him His mercy) said, ‘The 
thankfulness of the common people is for food, clothing, and 
drink; the thankfulness of the elect is for sudden inspirations in 
the heart.” 

This degree cannot be known by those whose experience is 
confined to the pleasures of the stomach, sexuality, and sensory 
peceptions of colour and sound, and is devoid of the pleasures 
of the heart. For the heart, when it is in a state of health, takes 
pleasure only in the remembrance of God (Exalted is He!), in 
knowledge of Him, and encountering Him. It takes pleasure in 
something else only when it has become ill with bad habits, just 
assome people [when ill] take pleasure in eating mud, or when 
sck people regard sweet things as distasteful and bitter things as 


delightful. [t was said, 


And he who possesses a bitter mouth is sick 
And the sweet water he finds bitter.® 


Therefore, this is the condition for [true] joy in the blessing 
of God (Exalted is He!). If the servant [has not attained] this, 
then he is at the second level. As for the first, it is not worthy 
of consideration. How great is the difference between one who 
desires the king for the horse, and one who desires the horse 
for the king! And how great is the difference between he who 
desires God that He may grant him favour and one who desires 
ihe blessings of God in order to draw closer to Him! 

The third principle [of thankfulness| is action which is in 
accord with the joy that comes from the knowledge of the 
Bestower. This action is connected with the heart, the tongue, 
ind the limbs. The aim of the heart is goodness towards all of 
creation; the tongue must express thankfulness to God (Exalted 
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is He!) by prusing Him without restraint; while the limbs should 
use the blessings of God (Exalted is He!) in obedience to Him 
and guard themselves from disobedience to Him. There is even 
\atorm ot] thanktulness for the eyes: it is to veil every shameful 
thing they see in a Muslim. The thankfulness of the ears is that 


they veil every shameful thing they hear about him [a Muslim]. 


All these are included under thankfulness for the blessings of God 
(Exalted is He!) by the parts of the body. Thankfulness of the 
tongue is to express contentment with God (Exalted is He!), as 
He commanded. Thus, the Prophet (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) said to aman, ‘How are you this morning?’ He replied, 
‘Fine.’ He (may God bless him and grant him peace) repeated the 
question until (the man] responded after the third inquiry, “Fine. 
| prase God and thank Him.’ Thereupon the Prophet said, “This 
is what | desired of you. ” 

Our predecessors used to question each other with the inten- 
con of eliamng thankfulness to God (Exalted is He!) and provid- 
ing the means for he who thanks to be obedient and for the one 
questioning him also to be obedient. Their purpose was not osten- 
tanon through the appearance of longing. For every servant who 
is asked about his state is found to be either thankful, complaining, 
or silent. Thankfulness is obedience and complaining is shame- 
ful disobedience for the people of religion. How can complaining 
of the King of kings, of He who holds in His hand everything 
|needed| by the servant, to another [servant] who is unable to do 
anything for himself, be anything but shameful? The best conduct 
for the servant who is not able to be patient in affiiction and with 
what 1s decreed, and whose weakness leads him to complaint, is 
for hus complaint to be to God (Exalted is He!). For He is the 
AGthcter (al-Mubli)' and He is the Capable (al-Qadir)® of removing 


» AL-Mulli. Ghazali does not discuss an epithet of this form in al-Magsad, 
nor does this epithet for God occur in the Qur'an. 


* Al-Qadit. Ghazali discusses the epithet al-Qadir among the beautiful 
names for God along with al-Mugtadir. Both of these mean, ‘One who possesses 
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‘he affliction. The humility of a servant towards his Lord is {an] 
honour; [while] complaint to other than Him is humiliation. The 
exposure of weakness to another man, who is only a servant like 
ihe complainer himself, is a shameful weakness. God (Exalted is 
He!) said, Those you serve, apart from God, have no power to provide for 
ww. So seek your provision with God, serve Him, be thankful to Him."° 
And God (Exalted is He!) said, Those on whom you call, apart from 
Gud, are servants like you." 

Thus, thankfulness with the tongue is one of the expressions 
of thankfulness. It is said that a delegation approached ‘Umar b. 
Abd al- Aziz (may God show him His mercy) and a youth among 
them rose to speak. ‘Umar said, ‘The aged, the aged [should 
speak]!’ The youth replied, ‘O commander of the believers! Were 
iramatter of age, there would be among the Muslims someone 
who is older than you!’ Then “Umar said, ‘Speak!’ [The youth] 
said, ‘We are not a delegation desiring anything, nor a delegation 
feanng anything. As to desire, your bounty has delivered it to us; 
as to fear, your justice has made us secure from it. We are only a 
delegation of the thankful, we came to thank you wich the tongue, 
and [when we have done so] we will depart.’ '” 

These, then, are the principles of the definitions of thankfulness, 
which comprise the whole of its reality. As to he who has said, 


‘Thankfulness is the acknowledgment of the blessings of the 


Bestower on the basis of submission.’ This is a view of how the 
tongue acts [in harmony] with some of the states of the heart. 
The statement ‘Thankfulness is praise for the One Who does good 
(al-Muhsin)* by remembering His goodness, ”’ is to consider the 
act of the tongue only. The statement, ‘Thankfulness is to remain 
unnterruptedly on the carpet of the vision [of God] while 


power and the second is the most expressive of it (al-Magsad, p. 145; Burrell 
and Daher, pp. 131-132). Both occur in the Qur'an as epithets for God. 

* Al-Muhsin. Ghazali does not discuss this epithet in al-Magsad. In the 
Qur'an all three references to muhsin refer to the believer who surrenders his 
life to God, but not to God. See Q.u1.112, 1V.12§, and Xxx1.22. 
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rethumnemely maintaining reverence, '' brings together most of 

weg: of thanktulness except for the work of the tongue. 

The axing ot Hamdan al-Qassar, ‘Thankfulness for blessing 

che vou ee vourself as an intruder in thankfulness,” indicates 
(hat Thuakttness 1s part of knowledge. 

The saving of Junavd, "Thankfulness is that you should not 


someder vourselt worthy of blessing’’’ alludes to a particular state 
o the heart. 

These avings of notable Sufis| express their states. Therefore, 
ther rejoinders differ and do not agree. Furthermore, the reply 
st each may differ in two different states, because they speak only 
ceroazh the state that prevails with them and they are occupied 
wi what concerns them and not with what does not concern 
them. Or. perhaps they speak of what they see as the immediate 
concern of the questioner, discussing a matter only to the extent 
chet mt concerns him and remaining silent about what does not. 
You should not think that what we mentioned above is a criticism 
of them. or, if they had been presented with all the definitions 
that we have explained, that they would have denied them. No 
reasonable person would think that, unless something disputable 
became apparent from the standpoint of language. That is to say, 
inguisuaally, does the word ‘thankfulness’ include all meanings, 
or are some of them intended and the rest are only implied in 
the meaning of thankfulness? We do not intend to offer linguistic 
explananons in this book, because it is not a science of the way of 


the Hereafter in any respect! And God grants success through His 
mercy! 
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CHAPTER TEN 
An Exposition of How to Raise the 
Veil on the Thankfulness Due to God 


T MAY have occurred to you that thankfulness [is conceivable 
J with respect to the right of the benefactor to receive 

thanks, When we thank kings by praising [them], we increase 
their esteem in the hearts [of their subjects] and make manifest 
their magnanimity to people, thereby increasing their renown and 
influence; or [we thank them] through service to them, which 
helps them [accomplish] some of their purposes; or by appearing 
before them as their servants, which in turn increases their influ- 
ence. For [one] cannot be thankful to [kings] except through acts 
such as these. 

This notion is inconceivable with regard to the rights of God 
fortwo reasons. The first is that God (Exalted is He!) is far from 
oeeding benefit or having an interest. He is exalted above the 
oeed {or service and help, {above the desire to] spread [His] glory 
and reverence through praise and extolment or the amassing of 
standing, kneeling, and prostrating servants. Our thankfulness to 
Him does not benefit Him. [This] thankfulness may be likened to 
[the benefit] that a beneficent king derives from us sleeping in our 
homes, and from us prostrating ourselves or kneeling [in prayer]; 
the king derives no benefit from this, for he is absent and knows 
nothing of what we do. God (Exalted is He!) does not benefit 
from any of our acts! 

The second reason is that every action we choose to under- 
take is an additional blessing of God upon us, since our limbs, our 
ability, our will, our motives, and all our means of movement 
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are the creation and blessing of God (Exalted is He!). Then how 
can we be thanktul ter a blessing through [another] blessing? If 
the king gives us a nding horse and we take another of his horses, 
and nde it: or the king gives us a second horse, [thankfulness for] 
the second herse would not express thankfulness for the first. 
Thanktulness tor the second is required just as it is required for 
the first. Furthermore, we cannot give thanks for thankfulness 
save through another blessing, thus leading to [the notion that] 

thankfulness is impossible with respect to God (Exalted is He!) 

in both cases. Yet. there can be no doubt about [the necessity for 
thankfulness in] both of them. The law addresses this. So how do 

we resolve the matter? 

Know that this observation occurred to both David and 
Moses (peace be upon them). For Moses said, ‘O Lord, how do 
I thank You when I [can] only thank through a second blessing 
trom Your blessings?”’ In another version, ‘and my thankfulness 
co You is another blessing from You, which necessitates thank- 
fulness from me."? God (Exalted is He!) revealed to him [Moses], 
‘If vou know this, you are thankful to Me.’* In another report, 
‘When vou know the blessing is from Me, I accept this as a form 
of thanks from you. 

If you say, ‘I have understood the question, but IJ fail to under- 
stand what God revealed to them [David and Moses]. I know for 
myself thar thankfulness to God (Exalted is He!) is impossible. If 
knowledge of the impossibiliry of thankfulness ts thankfulness, 
then I do not understand it. For this knowledge is also a blessing 
from Him. So how does it become thankfulness?’ The conclusion 
to this may lead [one to think] that by not expressing thankful- 
ness, one has been thankful; that the acceptance of a second robe 
of honour from the king constitutes thankfulness for a first robe 

of honour. This understanding falls short of grasping the mystery 

in {the matter]. It is possible to clarify this with a simile, as this is 
an important matter in itself. 

Know that |we are here] knocking at the door of knowledge 

(ma arif) which is higher than the sciences of practical transactions 
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slim al-mu anala). We will point to some of its allusions. We say 
jjat there are two ways of seeing (nazaran). [The first] is vision of 
jivae unity (bi- ayn al-tawhid), This vision gives absolute know]- 
adge that He is the One Who gives thanks and the One Who is 

shanked; He is the One Who loves and the beloved.* This is the 

perspective of [aservant] who knows that there is none other than 

He in existence, that everything perishes save His countenance, 
ind that this is true in every state, always and forever. For a being 

ther than God to exist, it would have to subsist through itself. 
such a being does not exist; in fact, it is impossible for it to exist. 
Real Being (al-1wujtid al-rmuhaggag) is That which is self-subsistent 
(agi i bi-nafsih).© That which cannot subsist through itself, can- 
nor exist through itself. If it is sustained by an other, then it exists 
through an other. In itself, it has no existence at all. 

That which exists (al-mnawjad) is that which is self-subsistent, 
and the self-subsistent is that which remains in existence when 
others cease to be. If in addition to its self-subsistence, it is the 
cause of its own existence and the existence of others, then it is 
the self-subsisting (gayyum); there is only One Who is the Self- 
Subsisting (al-Qayyuim)? and it cannot be otherwise conceived. 
Thus in existence, there is only the Ever-Living One (al-Hayy),® 


* Al-Muhibb and al-Mahbub. Neither of these forms occur in the Qur'an 
and Ghazali does not list them in al-Magsad. However, the cognate roots ahabba 
and habbaba occur as follows: God loves those who do good (Q.u.195); Truly, God 
lores thase who repent, and He loves those who keep themselves pure (Q.11.222); ‘Say: if 
yu love God, follow me, and God will love you, and forgive all your sins; God is All- 
Forgiving, All-Compassionate’ (Q.111.31). 
® The first is azal, eternity in the past, and the second is abad, eternity in 
the future. 
© This epithet is referred to under al-Qayytim in al-Magsad (p. 143; Burrell 
and Daher, pp. 129-130). 
> Al-Qayyiim is one of the beautiful names of God mentioned in the Qur'an 
(Qu.ass; 1.25 xx.111), 
* Al-Hayy is one of the beautiful names of God mentioned in the Qur'an 
(Qu.2ss: m2; xx.11t; and xt.65). Ghazali summarises his discussion of this 
tpithet, ‘The absolute living is He Who incorporates all the cognitions within 
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ie | she Shaykh| was indicating that God is both the Lover and the 
the Selt-Subststing (ul-Quyysim), He is the One (al-Ahad),* the 
Eremal js!-Ssmad)." From the vewpoint of this station, you will 
know that all things emanate trom Him as their source, and to 
Him thev return.” He is che Thanktul and the One thanked;© He 
isthe Lever and the Beloved. 

This was the vision of Habib b. Abi Habib when he said 
anet reanng. Truly We found him full of patience. An excellent serv- 
ou! Ener did he turn (to Us],° ‘How marvellous! He gives and He 


peloved. 
“This isa high degree [of knowledge] that you can understand 


only through a simile, and according to the level of your intel- 
jgence. You know well that if an author loves his literary work, 
heloves himself! When an artisan loves his craft, he loves himself! 
When a parent loves his child, he does so because the child is his 
child and he loves himself. All that exists aside from God (Exalted 
isHel) is created and made by God. If God loves it, then He only 
loves Himself; and if He only loves Himself, He does so through 
what He has loved. All this can (only] be perceived through divine 
unity (bi-apn al-tawhid). Sufism expresses this state of experience 
asthe annihilation of the self (fana’ al-nafs); that is, his self and all 
that is other than God ceases to be for him, and he sees only God 
(Exalted is He!). 

Whoever does not understand this will find fault wich them 
the Sus] and say, ‘How can a person be annihilated when his 


pres! pointing to the face chat when He praises His own giv- 
ing, He praises Himself: God 1s the One Who praises and is the one 
prased,* This also was the vision of Shaykh Aba Sa‘id al-Mayhani 
when {the verse] God loves them and they love Him® was recited in his 
presence. He sad, ‘Upon my life! God loves them, so let Him love 
them! For in ruth, when [God] loves, He only loves Himself!’ 


Hs duwernment, and all exasting things within His activity: God Almighty 
no Mayesic For He as the Living, the Absolute’ (al-Magsad, p. 142; Burrell 


Balbo 3 ‘dow remains four f | dh | weigh 
hot ses hs under a: Bhi al Abad al=IVAqaen dsp Ae mains four forearms [long] and he eats several weights 
ad Diba. pp. 0-11 of bread every day?’ Ignorant people laugh at them (the Sufis], 
Dp. 1j0-131). 


because they do not understand the meaning of their words and 

because gnostics will [always] be the laughing stock of the igno- 
rant. And this is indicated in the statement of God (Exalted is Hel), 
Those in sin used to laugh at those who believed, and whenever they passed 


Al-Somad 1s one of the beautiful names of God and occurs only once 
w te Qu'in (Q.0m.2). Following Arberry, Watt comments on the English 
srnanon that God 1 ‘the Everlasting Refuge: the usual interpretation of 
sons! However, 11 also rendered ‘eternal,’ ‘the only one’ (Watt, Companion to 
dy Qur in {Loodon: George Allen and Unwin, 1967], p. 332). Pickthall renders 
cl-Somad as the most eternally besought of all’ (Koran); Muhammad Ali trans- 
lueiitas He oo whomall depend’ (Holy Qur an [Lahore: Ahmadiyya Anjuman 
Isha at bam. 1963]. p 1219). 

Al-Skilor and ol-Mashkiur. Ghazali, in his discussion of the divine name 
al-Shakur, does not discuss these active and passive participle forms as epithets 
for God (d-Maysd, pp. 114-115; Burrell and Daher, pp. 101-102), although 
the frst occurs rwice in the Qur'an (Q.u.157; tv.147). Arberry translates it as 
‘All-Graeful and All-Thankful,’ respectively. The second form also occurs in 
the Qur’an, but aot n reference to God (Q.xvut.19 and Lxxvi.22). Louis Garder, 
does not include these two as alternate forms in the list of the beautiful names 
(al-Asmni al-husad EP, pp 714-719). 


© Al-Mulhniand al-Muthnd alayhi. Ghazali does not list either of these epi- 
thets inal» Majoad 


by them, used to wink at each other (in mockery); and when they returned 
totheir own people, they would return jesting; and whenever they saw 
them, they would say “Behold, These are people truly astray!’ But they 
had uot been sent as keepers over them.” God has also made it plain that 
the gnostics will have the last laugh, since God (Exalted is He!) 
has said, But on this Day the believers will laugh at the non-believers, on 
tones (of dignity) they will command (a sight of all things).'° This is 
smilar to when the people of Noah (peace be upon him) laughed 
athim for being busy with building the Ark. He said, If you scoff at 


s, we shall surely scoffat you, as you scoff." |The above] then is one of 
the two [possible] visions. 
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The second vision 1s that of those who have not attained to 
the stahon at extinction of themselves. They are [divided into] 
two groups. [First], there isa group that confirms only their own 
existence and denies having a lord to worship. These people are 
blind and astray: their blindness afflicts both eyes, because they 
deny whatis truly constant, that is, the Self-Subsisting One, Who 
is elt-subsistent in Himself, and Who gives subsistence to every 


soul and every subsistent [thing] subsists through Him. These peo- 


pleare oot content with this [denial]; they wish to prove their own 
selt-subsistence. It only they knew, they would surely understand 
that, being who they are, they have no subsistence or existence 
through themselves. They exist because they have been brought 
into exastence, and not because they have existentiated themselves. 
There s a difference between that which exists (mawyjud) and 
that which 1s brought into existence (mijad). In existence, there 
s only One Being (Mawyud) and One Originator (Mujid). Thus, 
Being 1s the Real (al-Hagg) and that which is brought into being 
(nijad) s in its very self illusory. Being is Self-Subsistent and Self- 
Sabsisnng (Qa’im wa-Qayytm); while that which is brought into 

exstence passes away and perishes. Indeed, All that is on the earth 

url perch: But will abide ( forever) the countenance of your Lord, Majestic 

and Splendid.” 

The second group are not blind, but are one-eyed. With one 
eve they see the One Real Being, and they do not deny Him. 
Should the other eye be completely blind, they will not be able to 
use it to see that all which is other than the Real Being will perish. 
Thus, they affrm another with God (Exalted is He!). And they 
are thus confirmed polytheists (mushrik); just as those mentioned 
above are confirmed apostates (jahid). 

If [a person| goes from being blind to having blurred vision, 
be wal discern that there are degrees of existent beings and, con- 
sequently, that there is a servant and a Lord. Thus the ability to 
discern degrees and imperfections in existent beings is pare of the 
afhrmanon of divine unity (tawhid), 
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ithe servant's sight is anointed with something that increases 
ic hght, its blurriness will decrease. And to the extent that his 
igh 15 ncteased, he perceives the deficiency of that which he 
ied afirmed aside from God (Exalted is He!). If he continues in 
hisway, the increased [perception of } deficiency will lead him to 
edtinction and the extinction of all that he perceived aside from 
God; he will [then] only see God. He will have reached the per- 


(ction of affirming divine unity. When he had [first] perceived 
ihe imperfection of that which is other than God, he had [just] 


entered the beginning of divine unity. And between the two% are 


mumetable deprees, Herein lie the degrees of those who profess 
ihe unity of God (mutvahhidin). 

God ordained that the station [of divine unity] be revealed 
through the teachings of His messengers. [The teachings] are 
the ointment that grants the lights of vision, and the prophets 
ue those who apply the ointment. They come calling to divine 
uty, and to elucidate the statement, ‘There is no god but God.’'* Ic 
meaos that the servant sees only the One, the Real. Those who 
reach the perfection of divine unity are very few. The apostates 
and polytheists are also few in number. They are on the far side, 
opposite the side of divine unity. The worshippers of idols said, 
Weonly serve them that they may bring us nearer to God."* These people 
have barely entered the first levels of divine unity. Most people 
einthe middle. Among them is he who, in some states, acquires 
sion of divine unity but only like a flash of lightening; it is not 
permanent. And among them is he who acquires this [vision of 
divine unity] and it remains [with him] for a while. Yet [again], it 
isnot permanent; for permanence in it is rare. 


For all men there are movements toward the highest 


ambition, 
But rare among men are those who persist."” 


Thats, between the first perception of divine unity and its perfection. 
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When God (Exalted is He!) commanded His Prophet to seek 
nearness (to Him]. He told him, Prostrate yourself, and draw near."° 
[The Prophet] sad. in his prostration, ‘I take refuge in Your 
panion trom Your punishment, I take refuge in Your contentment 
trom Your anger. and I take retuge in You from You. I cannot 


Whenever he (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
vanced from one station to another, he would observe that the 
ist [station] was at a greater distance [from God] than the second. 
so the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) sought 
God's pardon from the first station, seeing in it a limitation on 


enumerate Your praise. You are just as You have praised Yourself.’"” 
The statement of the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him 
peace). I take retuge in Your pardon from Your punishment,’ is 
based on the vision of the act of God. It is as if he saw God and 
His acts only. so he sought refuge in His act from His act. Then 
he drew nearer and he ceased to see the acts, and he advanced 
to the sources of the acts, which are the attributes of God, and 
he said. ‘l take refuge in Your contentment from Your anger,’ 
and these are two attributes. Then he perceived that this was an 
unperfecnon [in the affirmation of] divine unity. So he drew 
nearer and progressed from the station of seeing God's attributes 
\sfat) to the vision of the Essence (Dhat) and he said, ‘I take refuge 
in You from You.’ This is a flight from Him to Him without 
percerving act or attribute. He saw himself fleeing from Him to 
Him. [both| when he sought refuge and when he praised. So he 
ceased seeing his own self when he perceived that it is a limitation. 
He drew nearer and said, ‘I cannot enumerate Your praise. You are 
just as You have praised Yourself.’ So [the Prophet's] statement, ‘I 
cannot enumerate refers to the extinction of his self and passing 
bevond seeing it. His statement, “You are just as You have praised 
Yourself’ is a declaration that God is the One Who praises and 
the One praised; that all things originate from Him and return 
to Him, and that all things perish, save His countenance.'® The first of 
his {the Prophet’s| stations (maqamat}—that he only saw God and 
His acts, and he sought refuge in one \divine| act from another 
{divine| act—is the final station of those who profess divine unity 
(muwahhidin). Observe, then, what ended the matter: it ended 


with the One, the Real, \everything| was lifted from his vision 
and perception save the True Essence. 
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his path and a shortcoming in his station. This is indicated in his 
words (may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘I find a veil on 
ny heart until I have begged for God’s pardon each day and night, 
gventy tines." This [statement] indicates his attainment of 
venty stations, one above the other. The first [station], despite 
ceeding the highest aspirations of human beings, was yet less 
complete than the final [station]. His appeal for God’s pardon was 
made for that reason. 

When A’isha (may God be pleased with her) said, ‘Has God 
pot forgiven you both your previous and later sins? So why this 
weeping in prostration and this strenuous effort?’ He replied, 
‘Should I not be a thankful servant?’”? Its meaning is, “Should I 
got seek more of the higher stations?’* Thankfulness, therefore, 
isthe means of increase, whence God (Exalted is He!) said, If you 
gnethanks, Twill give you more.” 

Now that we have penetrated the oceans of unveilings, let us 
drw in the reins and return to the sciences of practical transac- 
tions ( ulin al-mu amalat). So we say, the prophets (may God grant 
them peace) were sent to call humanity to the perfect (under- 
sanding| of divine unity as we have described it. But between 
\bumanity| and the attainment of [this goal| is a great distance 
and serious obstacles. The Law (shar‘) in its entirety is instruc- 
tion in the way of traversing that distance and passing through 

these obstacles. When this is [achieved], [one] sees with a different 
wsion and {one attains a different station. This station grants, in 
addition to this |new| vision, [an understanding of | thankfulness, 


the thankful One and the One being thanked. But this is compre- 
hended only by simile. 


* Ghazi here gives this tradition a specifically Suh interpretation. 
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Theretore, | sav: It is possible for you to understand that a 
king despatches to a servant a riding beast, clothing, and money 
tor provisions on the way, that he may traverse a great distance and 
return to the presence of the king. In doing so the king can have 
one of own purposes. The first is that he intends for the servant to 
enter into his presence in order to undertake a matter of state and 
to engage in his service. [While] in the second, the servant brings 
no heneht to the king. who has no need of him, rather [the serv- 
ant s| presence does not increase his [the king’s] kingdom because 
he {the servant] is not able to undertake a service that increases 
the wealth of the king, nor does [the servant's] absence diminish 
his kingdom. The purpose of the gift of the riding animal and the 
proniaons 1s for the servant to draw near him, enjoy the pleas- 
ure of being in bus presence, to benefit the servant himself, not to 
benefit the kang through the servant and his employment. The 
poston of servants to God (Exalted is He!) is that of the second 
purpose. not that of the first state. The first is impossible with 
respect to God (Exalted is He!), while the second is possible. 

Moreover, know that in the first case the servant is not thankful 
ju by riding and coming into [the king’s] presence, until he com- 
plete the service that the king desired of him. As for the second 
cas the king] has n0 need of service at all, even though he {the 
servant] may be either thankful or ungrateful. His thankfulness 
ts when he uses what has been granted to him for the sake of his 
master, not for his own sake. His ingratitude is when he does not 
use it for the purpose it was intended for, or when he uses it to 
increase his distance from him [the king]. For whenever the servant 

dresses an the clothing, rides the horse, and spends the provision 
only in journeying |to the king], he thanks him, since he [the serv- 
ant} used bis blessings out of love for him; that is, in what he loves 
for his servant, not for himself. If he rides away and turns his back 
on bis {the king's} presence and distances himself from the king, 
then [the servant] is ungrateful for his blessing; that is, he uses it 
for something that his master hates for his servant, not for himself. 
Ifthe servant desists and does not ride, neither seeking proximity 
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_ tances ABAD he is ungrateful for his [the king's] blessing, as 
cies with it and does not make use of it, even if this error 
eat less than distancing himself from him [the king]. 
thus God, glory to Him, created humans, who, in infancy, 
ajro se the appetites in order to reach maturity. They are dis- 
cd oubsequently| from His presence [because of the appetites], 
ike their happiness lies only in nearness to Him. God prepares 
jesings for them, which they can use to reach a degree of near- 
ves, God (Exalted is He!) expressed His purpose with respect to 
her distance and their nearness, saying, We indeed created man in the 
ine stature then We abased him to the lowest of the low—save those who 
Kiewe aud do righteous deeds: they shall have a reward unfailing.** Thus 
God (Exalted is He!) provides instruments by which the servant 
advances from being the lowest of the low. God created these for 
the sake of the servant, that he may obtain the happiness of near- 
nes. God (Exalted is He!) is free from any need for proximity or 
distance. The servant either uses them [the instruments given by 


Ip 


God} in obedience, and in accordance with what his Lord loves; 
ot he uses them in disobedience to Him, and he is then ungrateful, 
{doing what} his Lord hates and what He does not wish. Indeed, 
God does not wish thanklessness and disobedience for His servants. 
[Finally,] if a servant is careless and does not use [the instruments], 
w obedience or disobedience, then he is also ungrateful for the 
blesing, which is squandered. 

All that was created in this world was created only as an instru- 
ment {or the servant to use to reach the happiness of the Hereafter 
snd toattain nearness to God (Exalted is He!). Consequently, every 
cbedient person, to the extent of his obedience, is thankful for 
ihe means he uses in that obedience, as these are a blessing from 
God. Whereas every slothful person who abandons the use [of the 
neans of obedience}, or the disobedient person who uses them 
ona path that distances him from God, is ungrateful, deviating 
towards something other than the love of God (Exalted is He!). 
Disobedience and obedience fall under [individual] choice, but 
lkes and dislikes do not. For a desired thing may be either loved or 
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hated. Hidden in this allusion is the secret of divine predestination 
(gadar), but it is prohibited to reveal it. 

The first problem has [pow] been solved by this, that is: if 
there is no benetit for the one thanked how then is there thank- 
tulness? With this, also, che second problem is solved. Indeed, by 
thankrulness we mean only the total use of the blessing of God 
to proceed in the direction of God's love. If the blessing proceeds 
in the direction ot love through an act of God, the intention 
is tulilled. Your [own] act is a gift from God (Exalted is He!). 
|Yet] when you accomplish it, God praises you and His praise is 
another blessing trom Him to you. He is the One Who gives, and 
He is the One Who praises. One of His acts has thus become the 
means by which His second act moves in the direction of His love. 
Thankfulness, then, belongs to Him in every state. [If } you are 
descnbed as being thankful, it is in the sense that you become ‘the 
vessel’ tor the expression of thankfulness, not that you are its origi- 
nator. This is the same as when you are described as a gnostic (“<arif) 
or as a scholar ( lim); this does not mean that you are the creator 
or onginator of knowledge, but that you are a ‘vessel’ for it and 
it has been placed in you by the power of the Eternal. To describe 
you as thankful is to grant ‘thingness’ (shay’tyya) to you; for you 
are a thing when the Creator of things makes you so. You are not 
a ‘thing’ if you think that you are so through yourself. Therefore, 
vou are considered something because God made you a thing. But 
if He ceases His [creative] act, you are in reality nothing. There is 
an allusion to this in the response that the Prophet (may God bless 
hum and grant him peace) gave when he was asked, “‘O Messenger 
of God, what is the use of action if things have been predestined?’ 
He said, ‘Act! For each thing will be guided“ to that for which it 


was created.» 


* We have chosen to translate the word muyassar here as guided. However, 
the bteral meaning is: things are made easy, or things will come easily, or you 
will be led. 
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ynow [then] that created things are the channels for the power 
(od (Exalted is He!) and the ‘vessels’ of His acts even when they 
remselves are of His acts; for some acts are the causes of others. 
rhougl ‘act!’ was pronounced by the Prophet (may God bless 
suand grant him peace), it is [in fact] one of His acts. Its purpose 

onthe one hand] to inform humanity that to act is beneficial, 
ied on the other hand] for them to come to know one of God's 
xs. For knowledge is a cause that generates a distinct motive for 
fith] action and obedience. The generation of a motive is also 
one of God's acts. It causes the movement of the limbs, which is 
ypother of God's acts. Some of His acts are secondary causes (asbab) 
of others, that as, the first is a precondition (shart) of the second. 
Thus the creation of material form (jisr) is a precondition for the 
aeaion of accidents,” as accidents cannot exist without them. The 
acanon of life is a precondition for the existence of knowledge. 
The exastence of knowledge is a precondition for the existence of 
ihe will. The whole [process] is of the acts of God (Exalted is He!); 
some [acts] being causes and preconditions of others. The meaning 
of them being preconditions is that only what possesses substance 
an possess life, only a living being can possess knowledge, and 
ooly that which possesses knowledge can possess a will. In this 
ase, therefore, some of His acts are causes for others. This does 
not mean that some acts bring others into existence; only that they 
alitate conditions for the existence of others. The realisation of 
this knowledge] advances (the servant] to the level of divine unity 
that we have mentioned. 

If you say ‘Why did God (Exalted is He!) say— “Act or you will 
be punished and condemned for disobedience.” Why are we held 
accountable when the whole [process belongs| to God (Exalted is 
Hel\ alone?” Know that this statement from God (Exalted is He!) 


wacause for us: the existence of a conviction in us; that convic- 
hon causes fear; fear causes the abandonment of the desires and 


\the opposite of substance (jawhar). 


gi 


* Accidents (avad, sing. arad) is a philosophical term for possible beings and 
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withdrawal from che abode of delusion. And this is a cause that 
leads to nearness to God, and God (Exalted is He!) is the Causer 
ot the causes“ and their Arranger.” For the one who is predestined 
to salvation, the chain ot causes that will lead him to Paradise will 
come easily co him. He is an example of the statement, “Everything 
is guided to that for which it was created." As to he who is not 
predestined to salvation, he is distanced from hearing the words 
ot God (Exalted is He!), the statements of the Messenger of God 
(may God bless him and grant him peace), and the words of learned 
men. Since he does not hear, he does not know; and since he does 
not know, he does not fear; and since he does not fear, he does not 
abandon preference for this world; and since he does not abandon 
preference tor this world, he remains in the party of Satan, and 
surely, Hell is the promised abode for them all.?* 

If you know this, you will marvel at a people who are led 
to Paradise in chains. There is none who is not conducted to 
Paradise by the chain of causes, through the prevailing of knowl- 
edge and fear over them. There is none forsaken but that he is 
conducted to the Fire in chains,* through the prevailing of heed- 
lessness, false security and delusion over him. Thus the pious are 
driven to Paradise by force and the sinners are driven to the Fire 
by torce. There is no compeller save God the One (al-Wahid),° the 


Omnipotent (al-Qahhar),° and no one has power save the King 


* Musabbib al-asbab. Ghazali does not treat this term separately among the 
beaunful names in al-Magsad. He does include it in his exposition of the epi- 
thet al-Hakam, ‘the Judge,’ or ‘the Arbiter’ (al-Magqsad, pp. 98—105; Burrell and 


Daher. pp. 85-92). 
® Al-Murattib. Ghazali does not include chis epithet among the beautiful 


names in hus exposition, nor does it occur in the Qur’4n. 
“ This epithet appears in al-Magsad, p. 144 (Burrell and Daher, pp. 


130-131). 

© Al-Qahhar. This epithet is one of the beautiful mames that Ghazali dis- 
cusses; ‘the Omnipotent’ (al-Qahhar) is He Who shatters the pomp of His 
enemues and subdues them with mortification and humiliation’ (al-Magsad, p. 
86). This is linked to al-Wahid (the One’) in all five Qur’anic passages where it 
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y Mulit), the All-compeller (al-Jabbar).° If the veil is removed 
in the eyes of the heedless, they will witness the matter like- 
ge And they will hear che summons of the summoner, Whose is 
je Fingdom today? That of God, the One, the Omnipotent.*© Certainly, 
ie Kingdom belongs to God, the One, the Omnipotent, every 
yy, not just that day© in particular. Yet, the heedless do not 
iat this summons, except on that day. For this is a prophecy of 
yyw things will be revealed to the heedless at the time when this 
Laowledge will avail them not. We, therefore, seek refuge in God, 
pe All-Clement, the All-Gracious, from ignorance and blindness, 
(or they are the preconditions of the causes of destruction. 


occurs (Q.X0.39; XI.16; xIV.48; XXxXVII.65; xxxIx.4; and xL.16). Arberry con- 
wsteatly translates i¢ as ‘the Omnipotent.’ It is the intensive adjectival form 
of the root gahara (‘to subject, subjugate, or conquer’). A second epithet from 
ths root, al-Qahir, occurs once (Q.v1.18). Arberry also translates ie as ‘the 
Ommpotent’ (Arberry, Koran, 1.150). 
* Al-Malik appears in al-Magsad, pp. 70—71 (Burrell and Daher, pp. 57-59); 
Malik ol-Mulk at p. 152 (Burrell and Daher, pp. 139~140). 
® Al-Jabbar. ‘The All-Compeller.’ In the Qur’an this form in the singu- 
la occurs eight times. However, it is used only once as an epithet for God 
Qu 23), and appears in a passage containing sixteen of the beautiful names 
together in one place. Ghazali comments that ‘the All-Compeller, absolutely, 
God... He compels everyone, but no one compels Him’ (al-Magqsad, pp. 


149, Burrell and Daher, pp. 66-67). 
© The Day of Judgement. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
An Exposition of the Distinction 
Between What God Loves and 
What He Hates 


of ingratitude (kufr)* are complete only with knowledge 

of what God (Exalted is He!) loves as opposed to what He 
hates. The meaning of thankfulness is using His (Exalted is He!) 
hlessings for that which He loves. The meaning of ingratitude is 
the opposite of this, either abandoning [the blessing] or using it 
for that which He hates. 

There are cwo faculnes by which to distinguish between what 
God (Exalted is He!) loves and what He hates. One is [the faculty 
of | hearing and it relies on the verses [of the Qur'an] and on the 
Tradinons. The second [faculty] is the vision of the heart (basirat 
al-galb), and it is to see with the eye of contemplation (bi- ayn 
al-i har). This is dificult and for that reason it is rare. Thus, God 
(Exalted is He!) sent the messengers and through them made the 
way easier for mankind. This knowledge [they taught] is knowl- 
edge of all the rules of law governing the acts of the servants. For 
whoever does not follow the rules of law in all of his actions can 
never be truly thankful. 

With respect to the second [faculty], it is to see with the eye 
of contemplation, and it consists in understanding the wisdom 


ee that the act of thankfulness and the abandonment 


* The verb kafara is usually taken to mean ‘to disbelieve in God’. However, 
the meaning of the root form is ‘to cover over’. Here kufr and kufran are used as 
synonyms for ingratitude: literally ‘to cover the blessings of God’ or ‘to turn a 
blind eye to the blessings of God.’ 
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idune) of God (Exalted is He!) in every thing He has created. For 
ert isa wisdom in each thing. Underlying the wisdom is a pur- 
rs (magstid), and the purpose is what is loved (mahbub) [by God]. 
the wisdom is divided into what is evident and what is hidden. 
crident matters are those like knowledge of the wisdom of creat- 
iethe sun to demarcate mght from day. For the day is for [earning 
oues{ livelihood, while the night is the means for rest.' One can 
ge easily [during the day], and one can rest during the cover [of 
urkness}. This is only part of the wisdom [behind the creation of 
fhe|sun, not its entire wisdom, as there is, in it, many other subtle 
[forms of} wisdom. 

Likewise, is the knowledge of the wisdom relating to clouds 
ind the descent of rain, which exist so that varieties of plants can 
come forth as food for mankind and grazing pasture for livestock. 
In some [verses], the Qur'an includes the evident wisdom that 
people can understand without [including] the subtleties that 
|people} cannot understand. God (Exalted is He!) said, We poured 
eut abundant rain, then We split the earth in fissures and there caused the 
grains fo grow and vines [and reeds.” 

As to the wisdom in the various celestial bodies, both mov- 
ing and Gxed, it is obscure and most people do not comprehend 
it. The part that humans can comprehend, is that they adorn the 
heavens, so that the eye may take pleasure in gazing at them. The 
words of God (Exalted is He!) indicate this, We have adorned the 
lwer heaven with beauty in the stars.> 

In all the particulars of the world—its heavens and stars; its 
winds, seas, mountains, and minerals; its plants, animals, and the 
limbs of the anumals—there is not a single atom that is devoid 
of wisdom; [in] it may be one, ten, a thousand, or ten thousand 
wisdoms. The same [is true] for the limbs of the animals, which 
ue divided into those whose underlying wisdom is known, for 
example, the knowledge that the eye is for sight, not for grasping; 
ihe hand is for grasping, not for walking; the leg is for walking, 
not for smell. As to the internal bodily organs, like the intestines, 
the pall bladder, the liver, the kidneys, the individual veins, the 
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nerves and muscles, and their cavities, layers, interconnections 
and ssparadon, their thinness, thickness and the rest of their prop- 
mies, the majority of people do not understand their wisdom. 
Taost who do understand it, possess only a limited knowledge 
oi the knowledge ot God (Exalted is He!), You have been given but 
Eas eranede* 

Theretore, everyone who uses something for a purpose other 
chen that tor which it was created, that is, not properly in the 
manner intended tor it, denies the blessing of God (Exalted is 
He!). Whoever strikes another with his hand denies the blessing 
ot the band, since the hand was created for his defence from what 
would harm him and for the acquisition of what would benefit 
bm, znd not for harming another with it. He who looks at the 
zie [ot a woman who is] not a member of his household denies 
ae blewing of the eye and the blessing of [the light of} the sun, 
sxe avht is made complete through both. These two were cre- 
xed oaly tor {the servant] to see through them what is useful for 
bisreligion in his world and for protection from what harms him. 
The one [who looks ar what is not lawful to him] has used [his 
evés| tor other than whar they were meant for. This is because the 
purpose behind bringing creation into existence and the creation 
or cus world, and its means of subsistence, is to assist mankind to 

rcact God (Exalted is He!) through them. 

There is no reaching God except by what He loves, and 
mimacy with Him in this world [comes from] shunning the 
delusions of this world. There is no intimacy except through con- 
toual remembrance (dhikr); and no love except through knowl- 
edge gained through continual reflection (fikr). And continual 
remembrance and contemplation are not possible except through 
the connnuity of the body. The body can only be maintained by 
food, and food can only exist through the earth, and the water, 
and the air; and those can only exist through the creation of the 
heavens and the earth, and the creation of all the organs, visible 
and hidden. 

All of this is for the sake of the body, and the body is the 
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epository of the soul, What returns to God (Exalted is He!) is the 
aul that is serene through worship and knowledge. This is why 
(od (Exalted is He!) said, I have created jinn and mankind only that they 
old worship Me. No sustenance do I require of them [nor do I require that 
sey should feed Me}.? So whoever uses a thing other than in obedi- 
wacet God, has denied the blessings of God in all the means which 
benecessanily had to use to commit the particular sin. 

Let us give an example of a hidden wisdom that is not totally 
obscure, so that you may discern and recognise the ways of thank- 
fulness and ingratitude for blessings. We say: silver and gold coins 
ut a blessing created by God (Exalted is He!), through which 
ius world is sustained. They are two minerals with no benefit 
w themselves, but mankind is obliged [to use] them insofar as 
cvery person needs food, clothing, and other things. A man may 
lcs what he needs, but possess what he can dispense with, as for 
mance, Someone may possess saffron but need a camel to ride. 
Someone who possesses a camel, perhaps, can do without ic, bur 
nay need saffron. For an exchange to take place between the two, 
in evaluation must be made of the amounts [to be exchanged], 
snce the owner of the camel will not exchange his camel for just 
any amount of saffron. As there is no comparison between saffron 
and a camel, it cannot be said that he should be given what is simi- 
br in weight or appearance. The same is true for whoever [wants 
to} buy a house with clothing, a slave with shoes, or flour with 

adonkey. These items do not resemble each other and it is not 
possible, therefore, to evaluate the worth of a camel compared to 
saffron. Thus, transactions will be very difficulc. 

These distinct, incongruous goods require a mediator to 
judge them fairly, and to reckon the degree and level of each. If 
the levels are determined and the degrees set in order, after chat 
ve will] know the unequal from the equal. God (Exalted is He!) 
cuted gold and silver coins as two judges and mediators among 
ie various kinds of wealth, so that wealth may be evaluated by 
them, Soone may say: this camel is worth one hundred dinars and 
bis amount of saffron is worth one hundred [dinars]. So these 
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two dungs. since they are equal in one thing, are made equal. The 
settlement becomes possible by the two currencies, as there is no 
amilanty in the substances of the two. If there is a similarity in 
their substances, it may be that an object has a special [value] for 
its owner but not necessarily tor another, and the transaction wil] 
not be settled. Thus, God (Exalted is He!) created them [the coins] 
co be circulated and as fair judges between goods. 

Another wisdom, is that through them, one has access to other 
things. This is because they are rare in themselves and there is 
nothing comparable to them. Their relation to various kinds of 
goods is one. He who possesses them is like he who possessed eve- 
mthing. He is not like he who owns a garment and does not own 
|anything] except the garment. [The owner of the garment] may 
need tood, while he who has food may not need a garment as his 
need is for an animal to ride. The necessity then arises for some- 
thing that has no form in itself and yet has the value of everything. 
Now a thing is on equal standing to different objects when it has 
no particularly beneficial characteristic; like a mirror that has no 
colour and yet reflects every colour. Similarly, coins are of no use 
in themselves. but they are a means to everything needed. It is like 
a lenter fof the alphabet]; it has no meaning in itself, but makes 
apparent the meanings of other [words]. This then is the second 
wisdom. And in them [coins] is other wisdom which would be 
lengthy to narrate. 

Anyone who uses them in a way that is incompatible with the 
wisdom fin them] contradicts the intended purpose of the wisdom 
and is ungrateful for the blessing that God (Exalted is He!) has 
placed in them. Therefore whoever hoards them, wrongs them 
and nullifies the wisdom in them. He is like one who places the 
ruler of Muslims in jail, thereby preventing him from making rul- 

ings. Indeed, when coins are hoarded, the wisdom [in them] is lost, 

as 1s their intended purpose. Gold and silver dirhams and dinars 

were not created, for example, for Zayd or for ‘Amr specifically, 
since individuals have no need for them in themselves. They are 
two minerals, created to be circulated. They are standards among 
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opie and identify the value and measure of things. 

God (Exalted is He!) reveals to those who are incapable of 
rading the divinely written lines written on the tablets of crea- 
yon with a divine script, without any letters or sounds and which 
annot be perceived with the eye of sight, but only through 
net vision—He reveals to them through what they hear from 
vis Messenger (may God bless him and grant him peace), in the 
fom of letters and sounds, the meaning of that which they were 
ynable to understand. For the Exalted said, Those who hoard up gold 
ind silver and do not expend them in the way of God—give them the tid- 
ngs of a painful chastisement.° Anyone who makes out of dinars and 
dithams vessels of gold or silver is ungrateful for the blessing and 
yworse than he who hoards. His example is that of one who 
seeks to subject the ruler of a country [to the labours of ] weaving, 
axcollecting and manual work; imprisonment is easier than this! 
This is because pottery, lead and brass are suitable substitutes for 
goldand silver in storing liquids; and vessels are [only] for storing 
hguids. But pottery and iron are not suitable for the purpose for 
which cons are used. For he who is incapable of discerning this 
for humself, God has interpreted it and said [through the Prophet] 
that, ‘He who drinks from a vessel of gold or silver, it is as if he 
wete pouring into his stomach the fire of Hell.’’ 

All those who charge interest on silver and gold coins are 
ungrateful for the blessing and commit a transgression. For they 
were created for something other than themselves; as there is 
no purpose in their substances. If [a servant] trades in their sub- 
sances, he uses them for a purpose contrary to the wisdom that 
was intended, since seeking money for other than what money 
wa intended for is wrong. If one possesses a garment but no 
money, he may not be able to buy food or a riding animal, since 
food and a riding animal are not sold for a garment. Then the 
man is excused for selling it [the garment] in order to obtain 

money. For with this he reaches his goal. Therefore, [gold and 

siver coins| are two means to something else and are not ends in 
themselves, Their position among (the various kinds of | wealth is 
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lke the tunction of a letter (harf') among words. As the grammar. 
ua uy, "The particle is that which brings meaning in conjunc- 
Hon to other [elements of the sentence}.’® [It is] like the role of 2 
murtor {in relation] to colours. If he who has money is permitted 

tosellic tor money, he takes the exchange as the end purpose of 
his action, so the money is tied to him, and becomes equivalent 

(0 a hoarded treasure, To shackle a ruler is wrong, as it is wrong 

to despatch mail incorrectly or to withhold it [completely]. Thus 

the only purpose in selling money for money is hoarding, and it 

1S an injustice. 

You may ask, ‘Why is the purchase of one sort of coins by 
another permissible and not the purchase of the same [sort of 
coins?” Know that coins differ from each other in the attainment 
of their purpose. If the attainment 1s facilitated by one of them, 
because it is available, like silver coins, it can be used. The pre- 
vention fof the circulation] of money 1s what cane its Pe 
clic purpose: facilitating the acquisition of something else wi 
it The sae of a silver coin for a silver coin is lawful because they 
ae equa, though an intelligent person would not desire it, a 
no merchant works in this manner, for it is nonsense. la is 
puting a dirham on the ground and picking the me oe 
up again. We do not fear thar intelligent people will spen } er 
rime puring a dirham on the ground and picking it up again, so 
we do not prohibit it. 

(There is no reason] to prohibit what people do not covet, 
except (in the case] when one ching is better than the other. And 
chat ako is not likely to happen because the owner of some- 
ching of quality will not accept [to exchange it] for its inferior.” 
Consequently, no contract is entered into. It is possible that 
[someone] demands a greater quancity of what is inferior fin 
exchange for the same superior item). Certainly, we could pre- 
vent him from doing it as we consider ‘Superiority’ or ‘inferior- 
ty wbe means in themselves) superiority and inferiority 
must only be taken into account in terms of their applications 
Thete is no need to go into detailed descriptions of the attributes 
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The one who transgresses 


ho mints the coins unequal in their good and bad 
be desired in themselves when they 


sping tats not al end initself. 
jQerr”o 
_pgote 
uae 
its), US them 0 


l 


lj pat be 9 desired. a 


» duels diam with dirham as a loan, no one would 

je tsencept forgiving person who intends to do good. 
inthe loan isa kindness [which is| honourable and voluntary ; 
ie {theone making the loan} is praised and rewarded. Whereas 
jun fr pros neither praiseworthy nor rewarding. Even more, 


sauusice because it does away with a form of kindness and 
eplacsit with prof. 


justas money was created for 2 purpose], foods were created 
onourish and heal, so they should not be diverted from their 
pupse If it [food] is allowed to become a commodity, it will 
lecome restricted in the hands lof those who trade in it] and its 
consumption will be held back. God created food only to be con- 
sumed and the need for foodstuffs is great. It is necessary for food- 
suf 1 be released by whoever can dispense with them to those 
wneed. Only he who is not in need of foodstuffs trades in them. 
Ihe posseses food and is in need of it, why does he not consume 
it Why does he turn it into a saleable commodity? If he turns it 
into saleable commodiy, then he should sell it to someone who 
needsitfor something, other than food, which he [himself] needs 
znd not for another transaction of food which he does not need. 
This is why the law curses the hoarder."” We have discussed the 
penalties for this in the Book of Earning a Livelihood.” 

Certainly, one who sells wheat for dates is excused, since one 
iem does not fill che place or purpose of the other. Whereas one 
who sells a quantity of wheat for [the same] quantity of wheat is 
without excuse. [What he does] is a mockery. Yer, there should 
he no need to prohibit this because people would not consider 
in the case of a difference in quality. To exchange 


It exce 
; poorer equivalent would not be 


that which is superior with its 
A K, adab gl-kasb unr’ L-ma ash (Thy , UL}, pp. 62-88), 
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the laws of the different religions agree on the principles, 
tere they differ is in the restrictions they apply. For example, 
Jel of esus son of Mary (peace be upon him) sets the ruling on 
peat not becoming drunk. Our law sets the ruling at it [wine] 
kang an intoxicant and [on the concern] that a small amount [of 
qoumption] may lead to a greater amount. Just as the definition 
sfsomething is part of its totalicy, all that falls under a ruling 
because of its type falls under the prohibition. 

This is one of the hidden wisdoms of the rule of the two cur- 
oats |pold and silver]. It is necessary to consider thankfulness 
fr, and denial of, a blessing in this way. The particular wisdom 
fr which a thing was created should not be deviated from. No 
oi¢ understands this except he who knows the wisdom—and the 
me who is given wisdom, has been given abundant good.'* The essence 
of wisdom, however, cannot be encountered by hearts that are 
lhedung-heaps of desires and the playgrounds of the devils. Only 
tise who possess insight (ulu’l-albab) heed [this|."* Therefore, he (may 


acceptable to he who owns the superior one. However, the supe- 
rior can be exchanged with two inferiors. 

But as foodstuffs are among the necessities of life, when that 
which is superior [among them] is equal in usefulness to that which 
is inferior, differing only in it being a luxury, the law no longer 
considers it a luxury when it [fulfils] a necessity. Therein lies the 
wisdom of the law in prohibiting usury. This was made clear to 
us after we left the realm of figh.* So let us return to the realm of 
figh in this, as it is here superior to other sciences. We give prefer- 
ence to the legal school of Shafi‘i (may God grant him His mercy) 
as, among those [things] that can be weighed, it gives priority to 
foodstuffs. For if gypsum can be included [as it is among those 
things that can be weighed], then it would be even more appro- 
priate to include clothing and animals.” Were it not for his inclu- 
sion of salt as a foodstuff (gilt), the legal school of Malik would 
be the most correct of all the schools of law in this matter.” Now, 


everything the law concerns itself with must be given a definition. , : : 
This [sale] can be defined as a ‘gitt,’ a foodstuff, or as a ‘mat ‘um,’ an God bless him and grant him peace) said, “Were it not that the 


edible thing. The law considered it best to include all chat which devils hover over the hearts of the children of Adam, they would 
os mely see the kingdom of heaven.’"* 


If you understand this statement, then measure your move- 
ment, stillness, speech, silence and every one of your deeds by 
It. For every act that proceeds from you is either thankfulness or 
ingratitude; as it is impossible to be free of both. We sometimes 
describe these [acts| through the language of jurisprudence which 
iscommon to most people with (terms like] ‘disliked’ (karaha) and 
prohibited’ (hazar). And all (such acts| are considered prohibited 
for the people of insight (arbab al-quliib). 

| shall give an example. Were 1 to purify myself [after a call 
of nature| with the right hand, 1 will have denied the blessing 


is necessary for survival under ‘mat ‘um. 
The definitions the law gives may encompass rulings, the rea- 
sons for which are not at first obvious. The definitions must be 
made, because if they are not clear people may become confused 
in following the purpose of the law as it applies to different cases 
and peoples. The particular legal ruling (4add) is then imperative 
while the fullness of its applicability differs according to differ- 
ent situations and peoples. This is why God (Exalted is He!) said, 
Whosoever trespasses the bounds of God has wronged himself. " 


‘ Ghazali means when he stopped teaching figh. of both hands.* God created both hands for you and made one 
. popu the cs are of more immediate use for humanity than gypsum. stronger than the other; because of its superiority, the stronger 
Qut is here understood as a foodstuff that is sufficient for survival and not deserves the maximum honour and preference. Preferring the 


just something that can be eaten. 
© Meaning that the other schools of law, and Ghazali himsel 


Méalik’s definition. f, disagree with 


® {nIslam, the right is always given preference over the left. 
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* Who has given you two hands made actions necessary for 

e of which are honourable, such as taking up the Qur’in; 
thich are lowly, such as the removal of impurity. If you 
Qur'an with the left hand and cleanse impurity with the 
have used what is honourable for what is base, depriv- 
(erighe and wronging ict. 
ise, if I spit in the direction of the gibla,“ for example, 
myself in its direction, I deny the blessing of God 
!) in the creation of the directions of space and the 
§ the world. For He created [four] directions to be 
ovement, and He divided the directions into those 
nour and those He honours, by placing in one of 
ouse which He ascribed to Himself.” He did this 
our heart to it, and bind your body in that direc- 
inding of the heart, thus giving it constancy 
en worship your Lord. 

e divided into those which are honour- 

obedience, and those which are base 
self and spitting. If you spit in the 

c the gibla and deny the et 









“ Rei ership: 
n and begin with the left 
shoe is a protection for 
srything from which 
yhat is most hon- 


hand is straying from justice and God commands only jus- 
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aasasked why, he replied, ‘I once put my shoes on and inadvert- 
mily began with the left foot. Now, I desire to atone for it with 
charity. ‘Excellent is the jurist who does not enlarge upon these 
maners because they are simple. Rather, [what is required] is to 
reform the common people, whose level is close to the level of 
atte. They are immersed in wrongs, more overwhelming and far 
beyond any examples [that can be given] of these wrongs. 
It is shameful to say that whoever drinks wine and takes 
the goblet with his left hand has transgressed [the law] in two 
respects: one is the drink, the other by using the left hand. It is 
[aso] shameful to say that he who sells wine on Friday at the time 
of the call to prayer is unfaithful {to his religious obligations] in 
(worespects: one is in selling wine, the other is in selling it at che 
ume of the call to prayer. [Likewise] it is shameful to say that he 
who relieves himself in the prayer niche of a mosque with his back 
to the gibla [has transgressed in two ways]. It is a disgrace to com- 
bine his abandonment of manners when fulfilling a call of nature, 
by saying that he did not keep the qibla to his right. The [acts 
of] disobedience are all wrongs! Some are greater than others and 
some of them surpass others! 

The master, therefore, may punish his servant for using his 
knife without his permission. Yet if the dearest of his sons were 
killed by that knife, (disobedience of his] command and vexation 
would not remain within him about the use of the knife without 
his permission.* 

The conduct of the prophets and saints, and what we leach] 
forbear of the law with regards to the general public, is necessary 
for this reason. |In reality] every disobedience deflects from jus- 
fice, denies the blessing and distances one from the degrees that 
\ead the servant to the levels of nearness [to God]. Yes, some of 
these vile things render the servant unable {to ateain| nearness and 
i es take him entirely beyond the limits of 
c it W orid which is the abode of the devils! 

~~» ©» =. 
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Similarly, he who breaks the branch of a tree needlessly 


. . e for 
no immediate and essential purpose, 


nor a true need, denies the 
blessing of God (Exalted is He!) in the creation of trees and the 


creation of the hand. As for the hand, it was not created for fool. 
ishness, but for obedience and the acts that aid in obedience. As 
for the tree, God (Exalted is He!) created it and created roots for it 
and watered it. He created the power of nourishment and growth 
in it to enable it to attain the utmost limit of its growth so that 
His servants benefit from it. Cutting it before it reaches its full 
potential, without [a good cause that] benefits His servants, con- 
tradicts the aims of His wisdom and strays from justice. But, if 
one has a rightful objective for that, then cutting [it] is permitted 
for him, since trees and animals can be sacrificed for the purposes 
of humanity. They are both transitory things, fading away, and 
the dissolution of the base thing [in order] that the more home 
oured thing may survive for a time is closer to justice than eae 
them both. This is indicated in His words, And He has subjected to 
you, as from Him, all that is in the heavens and on earth.” 
If [a branch] is broken off from a tree belonging to oie 
else, [the person] has committed a wrong, even if he is in need! 
This is because each tree cannot supply the needs of al] the serv- 
ants of God: it is sufficient for the needs of one. It would be unjust 
to give preference and a special claim to one servant over others, 
[unless] the possessor of the special claim is he who obtained the 
seed, put it into the ground, watered it with care and kept up its 
maintenance; he would thus have priority over all others and his 
case would be stronger because of that fact. If that seed grows in 
uncultivated ground,”® not by the effort of any man who has a 
special claim in its place of planting, or its planting, then a differ- 
ent claim becomes necessary. He who claims it first has a right to 
it. For to him belongs precedence. It is fair that he should merit it 


more [than others]. The jurists have expressed this preference by 
the term ‘property’. However, it is a completely figurative [cerm] 
since there is no property save that whic 


h belongs to the Kj 
kings, to Whom belong the heavens and the earth. See mice 
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when he does not own himself, but is 
savant be a property OWNST : € God 
coped by Another? Indeed, created beings are the servants 0 | 
rnd the earth is the table of God!” He has permitted them food 
(rom His table to the extent of their need, just as the king prepares 
stble for his servants. Thus when someone takes a morsel with the 
neht hand and his finger joints encompass it, and another servant 
comes along wanting to snatch it from his hand, {the second serv- 
ant| would have no right to it, not because the morsel became the 
possession of {the first servant| when he took it in his hand, for the 
hand and the owner of the hand are also owned [by God}. |He has 
nonight toit| because each morsel in itself does not satisfy the need 
of all the servants. Thus the personal claim is fair in its preference 
lof one person] and in its particularity. Picking something up is a 
special act that makes the servant its sole owner. It prohibits the 
second, who has no special claim rivalling (that of the first). 

Itisin this manner that we should understand the command 
of God in His servants. We say: whoever takes more than he 
needs of the riches of this world, hoarding it and holding fast to it, 
while among the servants of God someone needs it, is unjust. He 
isof those who hoard gold and silver, expending none of it in the 
way of God. And the way of God is obedience to Him. Through 
obedience to God, the riches of this world become a provision for 
people, and their necessities and needs are satisfied and fulfilled 
through them. 

The above does not enter within the bounds of legal juristic 
opinions,” because it is not possible to judge [individual] needs 
and because individuals differ in their perception of future pov- 
erty and because the length of a life span cannot be known. So 
when dealing with uneducated people (al- ama), one should use 
the same means as one uses to teach children sobriety, humbleness 


A Fatawa (pl of fatwa). The practice of issuing a legal opinion on a matter 
began in the period of the rightly-guided caliphs (al-rashidun, 11-40/632—661). 
See Subhi Mahmasani, Falsafar al-tashri‘ fi'l-Islam: The Philosophy of Jurisprudence, 
trans. Farhat Ziadeh (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1961), pp. 17, 18. 
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ane sien with me gard to all speech thar is unimportant. This i 
Deca, a: shear (the children’s} ummatunty; they are not able “ 
nas More. i hat we Gesisi trom objecting to their play and frivol- 
HY Gocs mx Mean that play and trivolicy are right. Therefore, we 
oxmmit the common people to keep [their] possessions and con- 
ane Chancadie handouts (injag) to zakat* because of their tendency 
roWards avarice and nor because this is the extent of its reality. 
Toe Qar "Ss indicares 1c in His saying (Exalted is He!), Jf He should 
as yow jor all of sem, and press you, you would hoard it." 

indees, che cruch chat is not obscure and the justice that has 
=o uniustive in at is char the servants of God should not take from 
tee wealcs of God save what is needed for a travellers provision. 
For all che servants of God are riders on their bodies [that are 
like <xcunts moving] towards the presence of the King, the Judge. 
Tiss onc who sakes more [than he needs} for himself, thus deny- 
sag anotner rider who is in need, is unfair; he abandons justice; 
be gcxs devond the aim of the [intended] wisdom; he 1s ungrate- 
fal tor the blessings of God (Exalted is He!) in the Qur'an, the 
‘Messenges of God, the intellect, and all che reasons by which he 
edie anything greater than the rider's provision is harmful 
ve bare ux thats world and the Hereafter. 

Whoever enderstands the wisdom of God (Exalted is He!) in 
the verceics of exastents is able to undertake the duty of chank- 
felecss, As extsesive [listing] of chis requires volumes, and even 
cace we will eve donc only licele justice co it. We have eluci- 
cased thes seach to stow che cruch in His (Exalced is He!) srate- 
Sts, Fit jew wrelleed are tise that are thankful among My servants.” 
tote cue Accused Oxc, delights in the saying, “You will not find 
mast J ttn. tanaij~ He who has not understood the meaning 
mtr) we 2 che 2dewe wil! not be able to understand rhe mean- 
Mz Ct Cis verse and [thie meaning of other} matters beyond chis 


* ac ne te sages etc 20 KX ar salts (Ud? a 
HOT M was tremeletcs by Fara, “ + 4-3. Pp. 
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ves have been spent without even attaining their hrst 
_.irrerpretation of the verse and of its words is clear 


ab. Thess 
& ia: 


ss bo know the language. [Yet,] you will find there is 
[literal] interpretation of the verse and 


eee 


—. 
e See 


ue 


\ze cuy sav: The conclusion of this discussion is that God 
suitd is He!) has a wisdom [tor every thing] and He has made 
vat ot the deeds ot the servants a way co fulfil this wisdom and 
» asa ts intended goal, and He has made some of their deeds 


oP la a 2 - 
soli 10 the tulniment of the wisdom. Every act that con- 
joms‘o the requirement of the wisdom, such that the wisdom 


ai teach its goal, is thankfulness. Every [act] that opposes and 
pounias the causes (of things} from reaching the intended goal 
pangrantude. All chis is understood. Nevertheless, there is still a 
problem: che acts of a servant which are divided into what fulfils 
widom and what impedes it are also an act of God (Exalted is 
Hel). So, where is the servant in all of rhis chat he may be some- 
ane thankful and sometimes ungrateful? 

Know chara tull realisation of this is based in che flow of a great 
occan rom the knowledge by unveilings ( ‘u/am al-mukashafat). We 
aive, earlier, given intimations of allusions to them [unveilings]. 
Now we will embark on a concise interpretation of their end and 
goal and whoever knows the speech of birds will understand.* He 
who denies it is not able to walk along the path, lec alone roam in 
the heavens like a bird in flight. 

We say: God, Almighty and Majestic in His Might and Pride, 
has an actribure from whence creation (khalq) and origination 
lekw) proceed. This attribute is higher and more majestic than 
we sight of those who formulate languages [lit., ones who put 


* Mangia cl-tayr (‘the speech of the birds,’ Q.xxvi.16) reters to Solomon's 
Wisdom and the prosperity of the children of Israel ac the cime of his reign. 
The verse reads, Solomon was David's heir and he said, “Men, we have been taught the 


ect of the bisds, and we have been given of ewerything; surely this is indeed the man ifest 
bony,” 
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Seer ~- paper] “~ They a unable fo express the very eccence 
ot the iiss and the rarticularity of its reality. There je not. 
in the would a verbal expression for its height. and the language 
used by writers falls short of expressing the beginnings of its ema- 
nation.” Theis vision falls short of its summits, just as the vision of 
bats decreases in the light of the sun: not because of the obscurity 
of the sunlight. but because of the weakness of the vision of the 
bats. Those whe have acquired vision, so that they sce its majesty, 
are compelled to borrow from the base world of language-users 
an expression to convey the outlines of its reality in a verv fecble 
wav. So they berrow the term ‘power (gudra) for it. 

This ‘borrowing’ has emboldened us to give expression and 
sav: God (Exalted is He!) has an attribute that is [called] power 
and iz is che source of creation and creative ability. In existence 
(xia). creation is divided into parts and particular attributes. 
The source of the division of these parts and their particularities 
is another attribute. for which we are compelled as above to bor- 
row a term: ‘will’ (mashi'a). For language-users, [this term] evokes 
a matter with a general application. The inadequacy of the term 
‘will’ co describe that attribute and its reality is similar to the inad- 
equacy of the term ‘power. 

Now, the acts that proceed from power are divided into those 


tha: progress towards the purpose of their wisdom, and those that 
SI) short of the goal. Each [act] is connected to the attribute of 
the will because of its dependence on the particularities through 


*“ That is. an attribute that cannot be seen by people or described through 


language. 
* Ishrig Cemanation or “radiance’) became a technical cerm in later Sufism: 


x refers to the combination of philosophical reflection and mystical experience. 
See L. Massignon, “Tasawwuf,” SEI, p. 581. Attempts were made to trace it 
back to earber mystics, both Muslim and non-Muslim. Ghazal may not have 


trtended al] che meznings char later Sufis gave che term, rather he poines to the 
failure of language to convey the depth of religious experience. Cf. Henry 
Corbin’: Creatior Imagination in the Sufism of Ibn ‘Arabi, rans. Ralph Manheim 
‘Princeton. NJ: Princeton Uniwersicy Press, 1959). pp. 20. 36. 299, 200. 
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ut. So we have borrowed 


ne snd differences come abo ~ 
_eoton ‘love’ (mahabba) to dencte that which achicves 
asic the expression ‘hatred’ (karaha) is utilised for that 


sla short of the goal. It is said that they are both included 
Se soobute of will, but for each there is a particular applica- 
=» Ye] those who seek to understand [solely] through words 
“czages imagine that the terms love and hatred are general 


\ 
RISEN 


On Servants, wy 

~ ant, who are part of His creation and creative ability 

. c 7 
memaed into these for whom the everlasting will has d d 
sx: God] will use them to h is wi ie aes 

we setnem to hamper His wisdom from attaining its 
fra—inisis predestined in them by the €xigencies and incentives 
chy dominate them—and those for whom it was predestined in 
cera that He will use them, in some circumstances, in the pur- 
uit of His wisdom towards its goal. 

ach group has a specific relationship to the will. I borrow 
toe expression ‘approval’ (rida) for those who are utilised for the 
iultiment of the [divine] wisdom, and I borrow the expression 


par és 
pe. 4 
. 


‘wath (ghadab) for those who are utilised to hamper wisdom from 


reaching its goal. An act which hampers wisdom from reaching 
its goal will issue from he who is the subject of eternal wrath, and 
fer it I will borrow the term ‘ingratitude’ (kufran), and will add 
toit ‘the affiiction of being cursed’ (naqmat al-la'n) and ‘censure’ 
machamma) as additional punishments. 

From he who is the subject of eternal approval issues an 
act that drives wisdom to its goal. [For this], I will borrow the 
term ‘thankfulness’ (shukr) and will add to it the mantle of ‘praise’ 
(tana) and ‘reward’ (i ta’) as an increase in contentment, accept- 
ance and drawing near. This is followed by a robe of praise and 
nrofuse commendation, an overflow of contentment, acceptance 


anda [welcome] reception. 
The conclusion is that it is God (Exalted is He!) Who grants 


heauty and it is He Who then praises it. It is He Who warns, then 
He Who rebukes and destroys. An example of this is the king 
who cleans his filthy servant, then clothes him with the best of his 
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clophes. When his attire is complete, the king says, ‘O handsome 
oS Flow beauciful you are, how beautiful your clothes, how 
clean is your face.” In reality, He is the beautifier and He is the 
praiser of beauty. It is He Who is praised in every case. Thus, the 
‘meaning’ (ma'nd) is that He only praises Himself; while the serv- 
ant is the goal of praise in that which is outward (zahir) and that 
which has form (séra). 

This is how matters are in eternity. Thus, causes and effects 
are linked together by the Lord of lords, the Causer of causes. 
This does not occur through agreement and discussion, but by 
will, wisdom, rule of truth and decisive command, for which I 
borrow the term ‘divine decree’ (gada’). It [all happens) in the 
blink of an eye or quicker. Thus, the ocean of what is preordained 
overflows by order of that absolute decree, with that which has 
been predestined. The term ‘divine predestination’ (gadar) is used 
for the succession of individual things which are predestined, one 
after another. Therefore, the term ‘divine decree’ (qada ') is applied 
to the one, whole, command; while the term ‘divine predestina- 
tion’ is applied to details continuing endlessly. It has been said that 
norhing escapes the decree and predestination. 

For some servants, the question arises as to why the division 
[into parts] requires this amount of detail. And, how can there be 
justice given the [degrees] of difference and preference? Some of 
them, because of their shortcomings, cannot grasp the essence of 
chis matter and cannot encompass its totality. They are restrained 
by a bridle that prohibits chem from rushing headlong into a pro- 
fusion they cannot bear. It was said to them, ‘Be silent, for you 
were not created for this!’ He shall not be questioned about what He 
does, but they shall be questioned.” 

For some, their niche* is filled with light borrowed from the 
light of God (Exalted is He!) in the heavens and the earth. Their 
oil was from the start pure, almost luminous, though no fire had 


*~ Allusion to the heart and its light and visio hazalt's discussio 
elon ee ie = ve Z = eee = meres 
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ed by fire and it lit up, light upon ‘st 
sye wold of sovereignry, then, shone before them by the light 
jideir Lord, and they came to know things as they are in them- 
jes It was said to them, ‘Conduct yourselves according to the 
oduct [worthy] of God (Exalted is He!) and keep quiet. If what 
spredesined is discussed, then be silent,” for the walls have ears 
aid around you are those whose vision is weak. So, follow the 
qutse of your weaker ones, and do not lift che veil of the sun to 
beaght of bats, for that would be the cause of their destruction. 
Te on yourselves the character traits of God (Exalted is He!) and 
descend to the heaven of this world from your distant iotrness 
tt the weak may befriend you and borrow something of hel 
permanence of your radiant lights from behind your veils, just as 
de bas borrow [their sight] from the remaining light of the sun 
and of the stars at night. They [the weak] will live by ic a life thar 
baited to their character and state, though not the life of those 
who reside in the fullness of the light of the sun. They will be like 
those about whom it was said, 


We drank a good drink in the presence of the Good, 
Likewise, the drink of the good is [always] good. 

We drank and we poured its excess on the ground, 
The ground also receives a portion from the cup of the 


generous one.” 


Such is the first of this matter and its last. You will only under- 
sand it if you are worthy of it. If you are worthy of it, the eye 
fof the heart] (basira) will open and you will see. You will have no 
need of a guide to lead you. The blind can be led, but only to a 
certain extent. For if the way becomes narrow and sharper than a 
sword and finer than {a strand of} hair,* the bird is able to fly over 
it, but cannot pull along a blind person. If the passage is narrow 
and fluid, like the fluidiry of water, and the crossing is possible 


hdl it. Then it was touch 


\ This is am allusion to the sirdt, the path or bridge, on which all will pass 
on the Day of Judgement. 
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only by swimming, and he possesses the skill of swimming, [he 
can| cross over by himself, although he may not be able to pull 
another along behind him. 

Treading along the path of these matters, in comparison to 
the path that the majority of people follow, is equivalent to walk- 
ing on water in relation to walking on earth. Swimming can be 
learned, but walking on water is not acquired by learning, rather 
it is acquired by the power of certainty. For this reason, when it 
was said to the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
thar, ‘Jesus (peace be upon him) is said to have walked on water, “ 
he (may God bless him and grant him peace) replied, “Had he 
increased in certainty, he would surely have walked on air.” 

These, therefore, are allusions to the meanings of hatred and 
love, contentment and wrath, and thankfulness and ingratitude, 
[all of which] do not come under the sciences of practical transac- 
tions. With respect to this, God (Exalted is He!) gave an example 
on the level of human understanding, [when He said] that jinns 
and mankind were created only to worship Him.” Consequently, 
the wisdom in their creation is their worship. 

God then says that He has two servants, one of whom He 
loves. His name is Gabriel, the Holy Spirit, the Faithful. He is 
beloved [of God], obedient, honest and unshakable. God hates 
the other and his name is Iblis [Satan]. He is the accursed who was 
given respite until the Day of Judgement. [God] assigned guid- 
ance to Gabriel, for He (Exalted is He!) said, Say: “The Holy Spirit 
sent it down from your Lord in truth;’° and He (Exalted is He!) said, By 
His command He sends the Spirit to any of His servants He pleases;*’ and 
[God] assigned temptation to Iblis, for He said, he will lead [oth- 
ers| astray from His way.” To lead astray is to impede the servants 
from reaching the goal of wisdom. Observe, then, how He has 
attributed it to the servant with whom He is wrathful. Guidance 
is conducting them to the goal. And observe how He attributes 
it to the servant whom He loves. This pattern is before you in 


* Matthew 14:25-33; Mark 6:48-52; and John 6:16~21. 
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ardnary life. A king, if he needs someone to give him [some- 
hing| to drink and someone to cup him and clean his house of all 
thts dirty, appoints two servants. He will appoint the worst and 
the basest to cupping and cleaning only; and he will entrust the 
atrying of good drink to the best, the most perfect and the most 
loved by him. 

You must not say, ‘This is my deed, and His deed is not pos- 
sible without mine.’ You are mistaken if you attribute it to your- 
self! Rather, it is He Who turns your motive to the hateful deed 
specifically by means of the hateful one, and the loved deed by 
|means of | the beloved one, for the fulfilment of justice. His jus- 
tice is fullled sometimes by matters [of which] you have no part, 
and sometimes it is fulfilled in you, as you are also among His acts. 
Your motivation, your ability, your knowledge, your actions, and 
all that causes your movements are all His act, which conform to 
justice and from which harmonious acts issue. 

However, you only see yourself. You think that what appears 
before you in the visible world has no [underlying] cause in the 
invisible world and the world of sovereignty. Therefore, you 
attribute it to yourself. You are like the boy, who, at night watches 
adisplay of puppets, whose images appear from behind a curtain. 
They dance, shout, stand and sit. They are made of rags, which 
do not move by themselves. They are made to move by fine, thin 
threads (like hairs) that cannot be seen in the darkness of night. 
The ends [of the threads] are in the hands of the puppeteer, who 
ishidden from the sight of the boys. They (the boys] have fun and 
marvel because they think that these rags dance, play, stand and 
sit. But the adults* know that these [puppets] are moved and do 
not move [themselves], even if they do not know exactly how it 
happens. The spectator who knows some of the details [of how 
it happens}, does not know it as the puppeteer knows it; for the 
command is his and the (strings| are pulled by his hands. 

The same can be said for the people of this world who are like 


* Literally, ‘the intelligent.’ 
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children. [In fact,] all of mankind are like children in comparison 
to scholars (‘ulama’). [The former] look and think that they are 
the movers; they credit themselves with this, while the majority 
of scholars know that they are ‘moved,’ even if they do not know 
how the movement occurs. As to the gnostics and those who are 
firmly established in knowledge (al-rasikhin fi ‘l-‘ilm), they per- 
ceive with the acuteness of their vision fine spidery threads, and 
even finer [ones], hanging from the heavens and attached to the 
limbs of the people of the earth. These threads cannot be per- 
ceived by physical sight because of their fineness, (but those firmly 
established in knowledge] can see the places from which the ends 
of the threads are suspended. They see that the places of suspen- 
sion are handles in the hands of the angels, the movers of the 
heavens. They also witness the angels of the heavens awaiting the 
command that has descended to the angels of the Throne from 
the lordly presence, for they do not disobey God in what He commands 
and they perform what they are commanded.” These spectacles are 
mentioned in the Qur’an, And in heaven is your provision, which you 
are promised.*° He has described the angels of the heavens as wait- 
ing for what He sends down to them of predestination and com- 
mand in His saying, He created seven heavens and of the earth a similar 
number. Through the midst of them (all) descends His Command: that you 
may know that God has power over all things, and that God comprehends 
all things in (His) Knowledge.” 

These are matters whose interpretation no one knows except 
God and those firmly established in knowledge.” Ibn ‘Abbas (may 
God be pleased with both of them) spoke about the special [claim] 
of those firmly established in knowledge to possess knowledge that 
others cannot comprehend, reciting the words of God (Exalted 
is He!), Through the midst of them (all) descends His Command.“ He 
then said, “Were I to tell [you] what I know of the meaning of 
these verses, you would surely stone me.’ And in another version, 
“You would surely say, “He is a non-believer.”’ But, let what we 


have said suffice. For the reins of speech have fallen away from 
the grip of the will and what is not from the sciences of practical 
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anactionshas become mingled with it, so we must [now| return 
the objectives of thankfulness. 


Wesay: If the reality of thankfulness is the use of the servant 
athe fulfilment of the wisdom of God (Exalted is He!), the most 
tankful servant is the most beloved of God and the closest of 
ikmto Him. The closest of them to God are the angels, and they 
ao have a hierarchy, and a known station. The highest of them 
ndepree of closeness is an angel whose name is Israfil (peace be 
upon him), Their level is high because they are themselves noble 
and devoted. God (Exalted is He!) blessed the prophets (peace 
beupon them) through them, and they [the angels] are the most 
honoured of what is created on the face of the earth. The level of 
ine prophets follows their level. They are a select [number] and 
God has guided the rest of humanity and perfected His wisdom 
through them. 

The highest of them is our Prophet (may God bless him and 
grant him peace), since God perfected religion and sealed the proph- 
etsthrough him. Following them [the prophets] are those scholars 
who are heirs to the prophets.*® They are, in themselves, right- 
cous (salihin). God has made the rest of humanity better through 
them. The level of each of them is in relation to how much he 
has improved himself and others. Then just rulers follow them, 
because they have improved the world for people, just as the schol- 
ars have improved |the practice of | their religion. Because he com- 
bined religion, kingship and authority, our Prophet Muhammad 
(may God bless him and grant him peace) was better than the rest 

of the prophets. God perfected the goodness of their religions 

and their world through him. The sword and rule were not given 
toany other prophet. After the scholars and just rulers come the 


\ Wensinck comments, ‘He is considered the angel who reads out the divine 
decisions from the well-kept Tablet and transmits them to the Archangel to 
whose department they belong (A. J. Wensinck, ‘Israfil,’ SEI, p. 184). Chittick 
mentions the anticipated blowing of the Trumpet on two occasions by Israfil 
preparing for the accounting of Judgement Day (Sufi Path of Knowleda- 
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children. {In fact,] all of mankind are like children in comparison 
to scholars (‘ulama’). [The former] look and think that they are 
the movers; they credit themselves with this, while the majority 
of scholars know that they are ‘moved,’ even if they do not know 
how the movement occurs. As to the gnostics and those who are 
firmly established in knowledge (al-rasikhuin fi ‘I-‘ilm), they per- 
ceive with the acuteness of their vision fine spidery threads, and 
even finer [ones], hanging from the heavens and attached to the 
limbs of the people of the earth. These threads cannot be per- 
ceived by physical sight because of their fineness, [but those firmly 
established in knowledge] can see the places from which the ends 
of the threads are suspended. They see that the places of suspen- 
sion are handles in the hands of the angels, the movers of the 
heavens. They also witness the angels of the heavens awaiting the 

command that has descended to the angels of the Throne from 

the lordly presence, for they do not disobey God in what He commands 

and they perform what they are commanded.” These spectacles are 

mentioned in the Qur’an, And in heaven is your provision, which you 

are promised.” He has described the angels of the heavens as walt- 
ing for what He sends down to them of predestination and com- 
mand in His saying, He created seven heavens and of the earth a similar 

number. Through the midst of them (all) descends His Command: that you 

may know that God has power over all things, and that God comprehends 

all things in (His) Knowledge.”! 

These are matters whose interpretation no one knows except 
God and those firmly established in knowledge.” Ibn ‘Abbas (may 
God be pleased with both of them) spoke about the special [claim] 
of those firmly established in knowledge to possess knowledge that 
others cannot comprehend, reciting the words of God (Exalted 
is He!), Through the midst of them (all) descends His Command.» He 
then said, ‘Were I to tell [you] what I know of the meaning of 
these verses, you would surely stone me.’ And in another version, 
“You would surely say, “He is a non-believer.”” But, let what we 
have said suffice. For the reins of speech have fallen away from 
the prip of the will and what is not from the sciences of practical 
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ue objectives of thankfulness. 


Wey: If the reality of thankfulness is the use of the servant 


| a hefulilment of the wisdom of God (Exalted is He!), the most 
| hunkful servant is the most beloved of God and the closest of 


iymto Him. The closest of them to God are the angels, and they 
lohave a hierarchy, and a known station. The highest of them 
ndegree of closeness is an angel whose name is Israfil (peace be 


| worhim) Their level is high because they are themselves noble 


nd devoted.* God (Exalted is He!) blessed the prophets (peace 

upon them) through them, and they |the angels] are the most 
honoured of what is created on the face of the earth. The level of 
ibe prophets follows their level. They are a select |number]| and 
God bas guided the rest of humanity and perfected His wisdom 
through them. 

The highest of them is our Prophet (may God bless him and 
ganthim peace), since God perfected religion and sealed the proph- 
esthrough him. Following them |the prophets] are those scholars 
who are heirs to the prophets.*> They are, in themselves, right- 
cous (salihiin). God has made the rest of humanity better through 
them. The level of each of them is in relation to how much he 
has improved himself and others. Then just rulers follow them, 

because they have improved the world for people, just as the schol- 
ashave improved |the practice of | their religion. Because he com- 
bined religion, kingship and authority, our Prophet Muhammad 

(may God bless him and grant him peace) was better than the rest 

of the prophets. God perfected the goodness of their religions 

and their world through him. The sword and rule were not given 
toany other prophet. After the scholars and just rulers come the 





\ Wensinck comments, ‘He is considered the angel who reads out the divine 
decisions from the well-kept Tablet and transmits them to the Archangel to 
whose department they belong (A.J. Wensinck, “Israfil,’ SEI, p. 184). Chittick 
mentions the anticipated blowing of the Trumpet on two occasions by Israfil, 
preparing for the accounting, of Judgement Day (Sufi Path of Knowledge, p. 122). 
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righteous. who have only perfected their religion [for themselves] 
and improved themselves. The wisdom of God, therefore, was not 
completed through them, but rather in them. Beyond these are the 
rabble, the basest of the people. 

Know that religion is established through the ruler. He should 
not be belittled. even if he is unjust and corrupt. ‘Amr b. al-‘As 
(mav God be pleased with him) said, “An unjust ‘mdm is better 
than persistent civil strife.’ The Prophet (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) said, ‘There will be rulers over you whom you 
know and those whom you do not know. They will be corrupt 
but God may put much right through them. For if they do well, 
they are rewarded and thankfulness is incumbent upon you; while 
if they do evil, the fault is with them and patience is incumbent 
upon you.” 

Sahl said, ‘He who denies the authority of the ruler is a her- 
etic: and he whom the sultan summons, and he does not go, is an 
innovator.> He who goes to him [the sultan] without being sum- 
moned is ignorant. 

He was asked, ‘Who is the best of men?’ He replied, “The 
ruler.’ So it was said, ‘We thought that the worst of men was the 
ruler.’ He [Sahl] replied, ‘Do not be hasty! God (Exalted is He) 
has two glances every day: one is for the safety of the possessions 
of Muslims: another is for the safety of their bodies. Then, God 
looks in [the ruler’s] book and forgives him all his sins [for his 
protection of both]. 

He [Sahl] used to say, ‘The black boards suspended on the doors 

are better than seventy storytellers reciting tales.’ 


* Imam here means leader. 

* Mubtadi*: a person who brings something new into religion without 
knowledge of the law. Bid’ is an important legal term. 

~ Bowering explains, ‘the black pieces of wood suspended [mu allagat] at the 

doors of the [rulers of the] Muslims are of more use [anfa'] than seventy Qadis 

passing judgement in the mosque |qadiyan yaqdiina fi ‘l-masjad]' (Mystical Vision, 

Pp- $875, and p. 67), 
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SECTION TWO 


THE APPLICATIONS OF 
THANKFULNESS 


(Thankfulness] is for blessings. Here we will discuss the mean- 
ing of a blessing, its divisions, levels, kinds and what is common 
toa particular and a general [blessing]. Indeed, enumerating the 
blessings of God (Exalted is He!) to His servants is beyond the 
apacities of mankind, as God said, If you count the blessings of God, 
you will never number them.' We will |first| present general matters 
which will be like laws for the understanding of the blessings. 
Then, we will concern ourselves with discussing particulars. And 


God guides to what is right. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
An Exposition of the Nature of the 
Blessings and Their Divisions 


TJ NOW that every good thing, [every] pleasure, [or] hap- 
: piness—everything sought after and preferred—is called 


a blessing. But the true blessing is the happiness of the 
Hereafter (al-saada al-akhiriyya). To call something else a bless- 
ing or happiness is either erroneous or figurative. This is the case 
when worldly happiness (al-sa ada al-dunyawiyya), which does not 
lead to the Hereafter, is called a blessing; this is a clear mistake. It 
may be correct to call something a blessing, but it is more correct 
to use [blessing] for the happiness of the Hereafter. Thus, every 
means that leads to the happiness of the Hereafter and facilitates 
it, either by one or more expedients, is designated as a sound and 
tue blessing, because it leads to the real blessing. We shall [now| 
explain the divisions of the means that facilitate [happiness in the 
Hereafter| and the pleasures that are called blessings. 

The first division: All that concerns us can be divided into 
what is beneficial in both this world and in the Hereafter, such as 
knowledge and good character (husn al-khuluq); what is harmful 
in both, such as ignorance and bad character; what benefits in 
the present and harms in the Hereafter, such as delight in sensual 
pleasures; and into what harms and is painful in the present but 
benefits in the Hereafter, such as the suppression of desires and 


restraining the soul. 


What is beneficial in the present and in the Hereafter together 
such as knowledge and good character, is the real blessing. What 


is harmful to them and |what| contradicts them both is the real 
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atliction. What is beneficial in the present and harmful for the 


Hereafter is an absolute calamity (bala’ mahd) [according to] those 
endowed with insight, while the ignorant consider it a blessing 


An example of this isa hungry man who finds honey with Peison 


in it. He counts it a blessing, being ignorant [of the poison]; if 
he learns of it, he knows that it leads to a calamity for him. That 
which is considered by those who have insight to be harmful in 
the present but of benefit in the Hereafter is considered by the 
ignorant as a calamity. An example of this is foul-tasting medicine, 
which is distasteful at the time it is taken, but cures diseases and 
illnesses and brings about health and safety. The ignorant child, 
when he is obliged to drink it, thinks it a trial, while the sensible 

person counts it as a blessing and assumes it is an act of kindness 

from the one who guides him to it, brings it closer, and prepares 

it as a means (to restore his health]. 

Likewise, a mother may prohibit cupping for her son, while 
the father may guide him to it. For the father sees the end result, 
because he focuses on his reason, while the mother is concerned 
about the present, because of her excessive love and ignorance [of 
the outcome]. The boy, because of his ignorance, assumes that 
his mother, unlike his father, acts out of kindness. He seeks her 
company and compassion and deems his father an enemy. Had he 
the intelligence, he would surely know that his mother is a hidden 
enemy in the form of a true friend, because preventing him from 
the cupping leads to diseases and suffering worse than the cup- 
ping. An ignorant friend is worse than a reasonable enemy. Now, 
every person is his own friend,* but an ignorant friend. This is 
why he may deal with it [his soul] as an enemy may not. 

The second division: Know that the things of this world are 
intermingled—good mixed with evil. What is good in them— 
such as wealth, family, progeny, relatives, prominence and other 
matters—is never unequivocally so. However, they are divided 
into what is more beneficial than harmful, such as sufficient wealth, 


* Literally, a fend to his own soul (nafsihi). 
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_wace and other matters, what is more harmful than benefi- 

jjiomos people, such as much wealth and widespread promi- 
ve;and that in which harm and benefit are equal, but these 

ants differ according to feach| individual. A pious man may 
katt {tom lawfully gained wealth, even if it is substantial. He 
silexpend it for the sake of God in good deeds, and this wealth 
sablesing for him. A man may also be harmed by possessing 
Wleithe persists in deeming it little, complains of his Lord and 


eels increase for himself, then this will be a trial for him and a 
humuliation, 


— 


The third division: Know that from a different angle, good 
tungs are divided into what is desired for itself, not for an other; 
whutts desired for an other; and what is desired both for itself 
andor an other. Now, the first is what is desired for itself, not for 
mething else, such as the delight of beholding the countenance 
uf God (Exalted is He!) and the happiness of encountering Him. 
Inshort, it is the happiness of the Hereafter, which has no end. 
\Ths kind) is not sought to gain access to another desired objec- 
tvebeyond it, rather it is sought for its own sake. 

The second is what is intended for something else and is not 
desired originally for itself{—like dirhams and dinars. For if needs 
were not fulfilled (by these monies], surely they would be equiva- 
lent to pebbles. But when they are a means to quick pleasures, 
they become loved in themselves among the ignorant, such that 
they gather them, hoard them, and transact with them usuri- 
ously. They consider them an end |in themselves]. A simile for 
these [people] is that of one who loves a person, and because of 
lus love for this person, he also loves the messenger who brings 
them together. Then, in the love of the messenger, he forgets the 
otiginal love and turns away from him for the remainder of his 
life. He continues in his preoccupation with, and care and regard 

for the messenger. This is the epitome of ignorance and error. 

The third is what is sought |both| for itself and for something 
elee—such as health and safety. These are sought after so that 

(the servant] may through them [engage in|} remembrance and 
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reflection which will lead to the encounter with God (Exalted is 


He!}. Or they [are sought after] to gain the pleasures of this world 


They ate also sought after for themselves. [For example] a FT 


may be able to dispense with something because he desires to save 
his leg {which was at risk], and yet he can, at the same time, desire 
the safety of his leg simply for its own sake. 


Therefore, the thing that is only desired for itself is truly a 
good and a blessing. What is desired for itself and for something 
else, too, is.a blessing, but less than the first. As for what is desired 
only for something else, such as the two currencies, they cannot 
be considered in themselves—in terms of their substances—as 
a blessing, but only in terms of their being a means. They are 
a blessing for the one who, aiming to obtain something, can do 
so only through them. If knowledge and worship are his pur- 
pose, and he has sufficient for the necessities of life, then to him 
gold and clay are equal and their existence and non-existence are 
the same. Perhaps their existence would divert him from reflec- 
tion and worship. [In that case], they would be a trial and not a 
blessing. 

The fourth division: Know that from another point of view 
ood things are divided into the beneficial (naft ‘), the pleasurable 
‘adhidh) and the beautiful (jamil). The pleasurable is that which 
is enjoyed in the present; the beneficial is that which is of good 
in the long term; and the beautiful is what is preferred in all the 
states, Evils are also divided into [three]: the harmful (dar), the 
ugly (gabih) and the painful (mu °lim). 

Each of these two categories has two applications: total and 
limited. The total is that in which the three qualities are included. 

In the case of what is good, there is knowledge and wisdom, for 
they are beneficial, beautiful and pleasurable to the people of 
knowledge and wisdom. While in the case of the evil, there is 
ignorance, which is harmful, ugly and painful. The ignorant man 
feels the pain of his ignorance when he comes to know that he 
ee oa is, when he sees another who is informed and 
gnorant. He experiences the suffering of inadequacy 
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ind the pleasurable desire for knowledge is stimulated in him. 
Thereupon, envy, pride and the bodily desires may attempt to 


prevent him from learning. Two opposing inclinations pull him 
lick and forth, increasing his suffering. If he abandons learning, 
he suffers from ignorance and the onslaught of inadequacy; if he 
soccupied with learning, he suffers from abandoning the desires, 
puting aside pride and from the servitude imposed by studying. 
Tobe sure, such a person is in continual torment. 

The second application is the limited. It brings together some, 
but not all, the attributes. There is that which is beneficial but 
pantul, such as the cutting of a gangrenous finger or a foreign cyst 
from the body; and that which may be beneficial but is ugly, such 
stupidity, which is beneficial in some cases. It has been said: he 
who has no intelligence is at ease. He does not concern himself 
wth the consequences [of his actions}; so he relaxes in the present, 
until the time of his death. [Then] there is that which is benefi- 
cal from one aspect and harmful from another, such as when one 
asts wealth into the sea when one fears drowning. There is harm 
in {lost| wealth, but a benefit in the safety of the person. 

The beneficial is divided into two: that which is necessary— 
hke faith and good character—in the attainment of happiness in 
the Hereafter. Also, knowledge and action, since nothing can ever 
take their place. And, that which is not necessary. For example, 
lin medicine} oxymel will treat the yellow bile, but it [yellow 
bile| can also be treated by other means. 

The fifth division: Know that ‘blessing’ describes every pleas- 
urable thing. Pleasurable things, whether man partakes of them 
exclusively, or shares them with others, are of three types: intel- 
lectual (‘aqliyya), bodily (badaniyya) shared with some animals, 
and bodily shared with all animals. As for the intellectual, like 
the pleasure of knowledge and wisdom, the hearing, sight, smell, 
taste, stomach and sexual organs do not derive pleasure from them. 
It is the heart that takes pleasure in them because of its exclusive 
possession of the faculty known as the intellect (“agl). This lintel- 
lectual| pleasure is the rarest and the most noble. It is rare because 
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reflection which will lead to the encounter with God (Exalted is 


He!). Or they [are sought after] to gain the pleasures of this world. 


They are also sought after for themselves. [For example] a man 
may be able to dispense with something because he desires to save 
his leg [which was at risk], and yet he can, at the same time, desire 
the safety of his leg simply for its own sake. 

Therefore, the thing that is only desired for itself is truly a 
good and a blessing. What is desired for itself and for something 
else, too, is a blessing, but less than the first. As for what is desired 
only for something else, such as the two currencies, they cannot 
be considered in themselves—in terms of their substances—as 
a blessing, but only in terms of their being a means. They are 

a blessing for the one who, aiming to obtain something, can do 
so only through them. If knowledge and worship are his pur- 
pose, and he has sufficient for the necessities of life, then to him 
gold and clay are equal and their existence and non-existence are 

the same. Perhaps their existence would divert him from reflec- 
tion and worship. [In that case], they would be a trial and nota 

blessing. 

The fourth division: Know that from another point of view 
good things are divided into the beneficial (nafi‘), the pleasurable 
(ladhidh) and the beautiful (jamil). The pleasurable is that which 
is enjoyed in the present; the beneficial is that which is of good 
in the long term; and the beautiful is what is preferred in all the 
states. Evils are also divided into [three]: the harmful (dar), the 
ugly (qabih) and the painful (mu‘lim). 

Each of these two categories has two applications: total and 
limited. The cotal is chat in which the three qualities are included. 
In the case of what is good, there is knowledge and wisdom, for 
they are beneficial, beautiful and pleasurable to the people of 
knowledge and wisdom. While in the case of the evil, there is 
ignorance, which is harmful, ugly and painful. The ignorant man 
feels the pain of his ignorance when he comes to know that he 
is ignorant. That is, when he sees another who is informed and 
sees himself ignorant. He experiences the suffering of inadequacy 
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aj the pleasurable desire for knowledge is stimulated in him. 

thereupon, envy, pride and the bodily desires may attempt to 

vent him from learning. Two opposing inclinations pull him 

hick and forth, increasing his suffering. If he abandons learning, 
hesuflers from ignorance and the onslaught of inadequacy; if he 
jsoccupied with learning, he suffers from abandoning the desires, 
putting aside pride and from the servitude imposed by studying. 
Tobe sure, such a person is in continual torment. 

The second application is the limited. It brings together some, 
but not all, the attributes. There is that which is beneficial but 
painful, such as the cutting of a gangrenous finger or a foreign cyst 
ftom the body; and that which may be beneficial but is ugly, such 
asstupidity, which is beneficial in some cases. It has been said: he 
who has no intelligence is at ease. He does not concern himself 
with the consequences [of his actions]; so he relaxes in the present, 
until the time of his death. [Then] there is that which is benefi- 
dal from one aspect and harmful from another, such as when one 
asts wealth into the sea when one fears drowning. There is harm 
in [lost| wealth, but a benefit in the safety of the person. 

The beneficial is divided into two: that which is necessary— 
like faith and good character—in the attainment of happiness in 
the Hereafter. Also, knowledge and action, since nothing can ever 

take their place. And, that which is not necessary. For example, 
lin medicine) oxymel will treat the yellow bile, but it [yellow 
bile| can also be treated by other means. 

The fifth division: Know that ‘blessing’ describes every pleas- 
urable thing. Pleasurable things, whether man partakes of them 
exclusively, or shares them with others, are of three types: intel- 
lectual (‘aqliyya), bodily (badaniyya) shared with some animals, 
and bodily shared with all animals. As for the intellectual, like 
the pleasure of knowledge and wisdom, the hearing, sight, smell, 
taste, stomach and sexual organs do not derive pleasure from them. 

It is the heart that takes pleasure in them because of its exclusive 

possession of the faculty known as the intellect (‘aql). This [intel- 
lectual| pleasure is the rarest and the most noble. It is rare because 
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knowledge is only pleasing to a scholar, and wisdom is only pleas- 
ing to a sage. How few indeed are the people of knowledge and 
wisdom and how many are called by their name and designated by 
their appearances! 

The nobility {of intellectual pleasure] derives from it being 
permanent; it does not perish, not in this world and not in the 
Hereafter, and you can never weary of it. One can have enough 
of food and grow tired of it, and when the sexual act is over one 


can be wearied by it. But it cannot be imagined that knowledge 
and wisdom can satiate or be wearisome. When he who is capable 
{of attaining to what is] noble and everlasting finds pleasure in the 
transitory and contemptible, then he is afflicted in his intelligence 
and will (consequently] be denied (what is noble] due to his fallen 
nature and his rejection. 

The least that [can be said] about knowledge and intelligence 
is that, unlike wealth, they need no help or protection, since 
knowledge protects you while you protect wealth. Knowledge 
increases with expenditure, while wealth decreases with expendi- 
ture. Wealth can be stolen and public office taken away, but the 
hands of the thief cannot reach to snatch away knowledge, nor 
can it be exiled at the hands of the rulers. For its possessor 1s 
always in a spirit of tranquillity, while the owner of wealth and 
prominence is always gripped by apprehension. 

Thus knowledge is always beneficial, pleasurable and beau- 
tiful in every state. Wealth sometimes leads to perdition, and 
sometimes leads to salvation. This is why God (Exalted is He!) 
cniticised wealth in some verses of the Qur'an and called it a good 
thing in others.’ But most people are unable to grasp the pleasure 


* The Qur'an uses the singular and plural forms of mal/amwal eighty-six 
umes to refer to wealth and possessions. Positive and negative references are 


about evenly divided. Some address the believers’, and others address the ‘non- 
believers’. The first passage of the Qur’an that brin 


gs fitna (test, trial, ¢ - 
tion) together with amwal (wealth, property, posses ee 


sions) is Q.vi:28. [t 
Know that your wealth and children are a test. See also- Q.txiv a 
xx.8g. : 


7% B, 10, 14) v1.53; 
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‘\novledge. This may be due to a lack of experience (dhawq),* 


nthe who has no experience has no knowledge and no yearning, 
syeatning follows experience. Or, it may be due to a corruption 
(natures and a sickness of hearts, from indulging the desires—as 
vhen the sick person, who cannot sense the sweetness of honey, 
indsit bitter. Or, due to the inadequacy of the intelligence when 
{he person| has not yet attained to the quality by which he takes 
pleasure in knowledge—as when the nursing infant, who does 
not know the deliciousness of honey and fowl, takes pleasure only 
mmilk. This does not mean that (honey and fowl] are not deli- 
cious, nor does the infant's love of milk indicate that it is the most 


delicious of things. 


Those who fail to know the pleasure of knowledge are of 
three |kinds|: he whose intellect has not matured [lit. come to 
lie}, like a child; he who died after living [because of his] pur- 
sut of desires; and he who falls ill from following his desires. His 
(Exalted is He!) statement, in their hearts is a sickness? refers to the 
sickness of the intellects. His (Almighty and Majestic) words that 
he may warn whosoever is living> refer to [the person| whose inner 
life is not active. For every person who is alive through his body 
but whose heart is dead [is considered by| God among the dead, 
even if the ignorant consider him alive. Likewise, martyrs are 
alive with their Lord, provided for and joyful, even if their bodies 
ate dead, 

The second type [of pleasure] is the pleasure that man shares 
with some animals, like the pleasure of leadership (riyasa), con- 
quest (ghalaba), and mastery (istila’). This is to be found among 
lions, tigers, and other animals. 

The third type is the pleasure that man shares with all animals, 
like the pleasure of the stomach and of sexuality. These are the 
most widespread and the basest [of the pleasures}. All that crawls 


* Literally, ‘tasting, Watt renders dhawq in Ghazali’s al-Mungidh as ‘imme- 
diate experience’ (Faith and Practice, p. 55) as does Othman (Concept of Man, p. 
29). 
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and walks shares in them, even the worms and insects. He who 
overcomes this degree will [then] be confronted by the pleasure 
of conquest; and it is the most tenacious [of the pleasures] for the 
negligent. When this |too| is overcome, he ascends to the final 
{level, and the pleasure of knowledge and wisdom becomes the 
most dominant in him; especially the pleasure of the knowledge 
of God (Exalted is He!), and the knowledge of His attributes and 
His acts. This is the degree of the truthful (siddigiun). The perfec- 
tion of this {level] is attained only when the grip of the love of 
leadership disappears from the heart. For the last fixation of the 
righteous is the love of leadership. Curbing the evil of the stom- 
ach and of sexuality is within the ability of the pious (salihun), 
|while| curbing the desire for leadership is only possible for the 
righteous. Repressing it completely so that it is no longer sensed 
at any time nor in any state is almost beyond the capacity of 
mankind. In some states the pleasure of knowing God (Exalted 
is He!) overwhelms the pleasure of leadership and conquest, but 
that does not continue throughout life. Rather, these [states] are 
followed by periods when the servant returns to [purely] human 
qualities. They exist [for him] but they are subjugated, and are 
not strong enough to prevent the soul from straying away from 
what is right. 


For hearts may be divided fourfold: a heart that loves only 
God (Exalted is He!) and that only rests in an increase of knowl- 
edge of Him and contemplation of Him; a heart that does not 
know the pleasure of knowledge and the meaning of intimacy 
with God {because] its pleasure is prominence, leadership, wealth 
and all the bodily desires; a heart, the majority of whose states are 
intimacy with God (glory be to Him!) and delight in knowledge 
of Him and contemplation of Him, although [the servant] may 
descend in some states to human qualities; and a heart, most of 
whose states delight in human qualities, that occasionally takes 
pleasure in knowledge and gnosis. 

As to the first [type of heart], if it is to be found at all, it bor- 
ders on the impossible. As for the second, 


this world overflows 
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“\ a The third and fourth exist, but they are rare. It should 
sjheimagined that they can be other than rare and exceptional. 
qu, despite them being rare, their numbers vary, increasing and 
jaceasing. The numbers {of the former| are greater in the eras 


iutare close to, or at the time of the prophets (peace be upon 
bem). With the passing of time, such hearts become increasingly 
gace until the Hour draws near when God’s decree comes to pass.‘ 


Ths |thitd state] is rare because it is the beginning of the king- 
tom of the Hereafter. [Now] kingdom is precious and kings are 
winnumber. So, just as [the person with both] great possessions 
ind beauty is rare and most people are without either, so it is in the 
kingdom of the Hereafter. Indeed, this world is the mirror of the 
Hereafter; it is defined as the visible world, while the Hereafter is 
dehned as the invisible world. The visible world belongs to the 
uvisble world, just as the image in the mirror belongs to he who 
looking in the mirror. The image in the mirror, even if ic is 
second in degree of existence, is frst with respect to your vision. 
For you cannot see yourself; you only do so through your image 
inthe mirror. As a result, you come to know your image as a 
whole and, then, what it is made up of |lit. woven of |. This is a 
lind of reversal. In knowledge, that which in existence ‘follows’ 
becomes that which is ‘followed’; what is behind comes to the 
fore. Reversal and inversion are necessary for this world. 

Thus, this visible world of dominion is ‘woven’ of the invisible 
world of sovereignty. Among people, there are those for whom it 
has been made easy to see through contemplation (nazar al-i tibar). 
No sooner do they look at anything in the world of dominion 
than they see it as an expression of the world of sovereignty. This 
expression is called a symbol. God has set forth the truth about 
it, for He said, therefore, take heed (i tabirt),“ O you who have eyes. 
Then, there ate those whose vision is blinded and they do not take 
heed. Consequently, they are imprisoned in the world of domin- 
ion and the visible world. From this prison, the gates of Hell will 


\ Ttabira comes from the same root (‘abara) as i‘tibay. 
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be opened to them. This prison is filled with a fire whose pur- 
pose is to observe the hearts.° There is a veil between them [those 
whose sight is blinded] and the contemplation of essentials. When 
the veil is raised at death, they will come to know. God (Exalted is 
He!) has revealed the truth about this through the speech of those 
whom He made to utter the truth. They said, “Paradise and the 
Fire are two created things. However, Hell can be perceived either 
by what is called the “knowledge of certainty” (“lm al-yagin) or 
by what is called the “vision of certainty” (‘ayn al-yagin).* The 
vision of certainty is only in the Hereafter, while the knowledge 
of certainty may be in this world, but only for those who have 
fully realised the “light of certainty” (nar al-yaqin).’ For this rea- 
son God (Exalted is He!) said, No, indeed, should you know through 
the knowledge of certainty you would surely see Hell,’ that is, in this 
world; and, You shall surely see it with the eye of certainty,” that is, in 
the Hereafter. 

It is [now] clear why the heart which is worthy (salih) of the 
kingdom of the Hereafter cannot be other than rare; just as lis 
rare| the righteous (salik) in the kingdom of this world. 

The sixth division: a summary of all the [above] blessings. 
Know that blessings are divided into what is sought as an end in 
itself and what is sought for a purpose. This purpose is the hap- 
piness of the Hereafter and it is summed up in four matters: per- 
manence in being with no annihilation (baqa’ la fana’ lah); joy with 
no grief; knowledge with no ignorance; and riches with no sub- 
sequent poverty. These are the real blessings. 

The Messenger of God (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) said, “There is no life, save the life of the Hereafter.’ He 


said this once as a consolation for the soul during the heat of noon 
while digging the trench.'8 


He said this on another occasion in 
joy, to dissuade the soul from relying on the joy of this world; this 


* Literally, the “eye of certainty.’ 


* This is an allusion to the Battle of the Trench, fought for two weeks from 
§ Dhi ‘1-Qa‘da $/31 March 627. 
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syben people encircled him before his farewell pilgrimage.” 
Aman prayed, ‘Almighty God, 1 ask you for the most com- 

jee blessing (tamam al-nima). The Prophet (may God bless him 

ad grant him peace) then asked, ‘And do you know what per- 


ea blessing ist’ He replied, ‘No.’ He |the Prophet| said, ‘Perfect 


blesing is entrance into Paradise.’ 


As for the means |to blessings|, they are divided into |first]: 
ie foremost and most essential, such as the virtues of the soul; 
iest are followed in descending lorder| of importance by the good 
qualities of the body which come in second |place]; then the degree 
ofthat which is outside the body, such as the things that surround 
inebody, including wealth, kinsmen, and clan; and |finally| there 


ue the means that combine what is external to the soul and what 
isinternal to the soul, such as success and guidance. 


Therefore the means to blessings are of four kinds. The first 
and most essential are the virtues of the soul (al-fada’il al-nafsi- 
yt). Despite their variety, their source is in faith (iman) and good 
character traits (husn al-khulug). Faith {itself| is divided into the 
knowledge by unveiling, that is, the knowledge of God (Exalted 
isHe!), His attributes, His angels and His messengers; and the sci- 
ences of practical transactions. Good character is divided into two 
parts: abandonment of the demands of the desires and of wrath; 
thisis called ‘abstinence’ (‘iffa); and compliance with justice, both 
in renouncing the requirements of the desires, and in satisfying 
them so that one does not abstain completely nor does one proceed 
as one wishes {unrestrained|. Partaking and abstaining will then 
be in accordance with the scales of justice which God (Exalted 
is He!) revealed by the tongue of His Messenger (may God bless 
him and grant him peace) when He (Exalted is He!) said, ‘In order 
that you not transgress the balance, establish weight with justice and fall not 
short in the balance.”> Therefore, he who castrates himself to curtail 
the desire for sex; or he who desists from marriage while able [to 
marry|, being safe from all defects, or he who abandons eating 
until he is too weak for worship, for the remembrance [of God] 
and for contemplation, |all these] “fall short’ in the balance of the 
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scale. He who becomes completely engrossed in the appetite of 
the stomach and in sexuality has ‘transgressed’ the scale. Justice 
lies in the weight and valuation [of the scales] being free of ‘trans- 
gression’ or ‘falling short’; [only] then are the two sides [of the 
scales} balanced. 

Therefore, the specific virtues of the soul which bring one 
near God (Exalted is He!) are four: knowledge by unveiling, the 
sciences of practical transactions, abstinence and justice. These 
are not complete in most cases, except through the second kind, 
and these are bodily qualities. They are four in number: health, 
strength, beauty and longevity. These four conditions are not 
attained except by a third means, namely, the external blessings 
that surround the body and they are: wealth, kinsmen, promi- 
nence and nobility of the clan. Yet, [the servant] does not benefit 
from any one of these external and bodily means except by the 
fourth means, and they are what unite [the external means] with 
the inner virtues of the soul. These are four: the guidance of God 
(hiddya), His good counsel (rushd), His direction (tasdid) and His 
support (ta yid). 

The total sum of these blessings is sixteen. If we divide them 
into four, and we divide each [group] of four into four then [we 
will find] that they are all in need of each other, either “by neces- 
sity’ (hdja daririyya) or ‘through benefit’ (haja ndfi‘a). 

As to necessity, it is like the dependence of the happiness in 
the Hereafter on faith and good character; there is no possibility 
at all of achieving the happiness of the Hereafter except through 
them. Man has only what he strives for,“ and all that one has in the 
Hereafter is what one has prepared [for oneself] in this world. 
The same [necessity] applies to the virtues of the soul through 
which this [above] knowledge is gained. Likewise, the disciplining 
of conduct is necessary for the health of the body. 

As for benefit, in general it is like the need of the soul and 
bodily blessings for external blessings, such as wealth, renown, 
and kinsmen. For, perhaps, if [they were] lacking, then obsta- 
cles would affect some of the inner blessings. You may ask: how 
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a ihe path to the Hereafter be in need of external blessings like 
wath, family, prominence and kinsmen? Know that these sec- 


ndaty causes are similar to the wing that allows [a bird] to reach 
\sdestination| and the tool that facilitates the goal. 


As for wealth, the poor |person| with insufficient means who 

geks knowledge and perfection is like a soldier going into bat- 
lewthout a weapon, or a falconer poised for the hunt without 
ibird. This is why the Prophet (may God bless him and grant 
hun peace} said, “Blessed is rightly (gained) wealth for the right- 
cousman,” And he (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, 
The best support in piety (taqwa) is wealth.’© And how can it not 
beso! A person without wealth loses his time seeking provision, 
inding clothing, a residence and the necessities of life. He is also 
tiposed to all kinds of harm that keep him from the remembrance 
lol God] and contemplation. These [harms] are driven back only 
by the weapon of wealth. In addition, he [who has no money} 
isdeprived of the excellence of the pilgrimage, zakat, voluntary 
charity (sadaqat) and numerous |other| good deeds. 

A wise man was once asked, ‘What is true happiness?’ He 
rephed, “Riches, for 1 observed that there is no life for the poor 
\person|.’ Then, it was asked, ‘Tell us more!’ He replied, ‘Security, 
for | observed that there is no life for the fearful |person].’ It was 
aked, ‘Tell us more!’ He replied, “Good health, for I observed 
that there is no life for the sick [person|.’ It was asked, “Tell us 
more!’ He replied, ‘Youth, for 1 observed that there is no life for 
old age."”” It may seen that |all| he mentioned are the good things 
of this world, but they are a blessing only to the extent that they 
are an aid to the Hereafter. 

So the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, 

‘He who awakens healthy in his body, secure in his home, with 

enough provision for his day, it is as if he were given the world in 
its entirety." 

As for family and righteous children, one cannot deny the 

need for both. The Prophet (may God bless him and grant him 

peace) said, “The best help in teligion is a righteous wife.’? And 
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regarding children, he (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
said, ‘When the servant dies, his work comes to an end except 
from three (things]: a righteous child who will pray for him ...’2 


We have mentioned the benefits of a family and children in the 
Book of Marriage. 


As for near relations, when a man has many children and rel- 
atives, they are like eyes and hands to him. Through them the 
important worldly matters of his religion are made easier, [mat- 
ters| which, were he alone, would occupy him at length. All of 
what frees your heart from the necessities of this world is a help 
to you in religion and is, therefore, a blessing. 

As for renown and prominence, a man uses them to defend 
himself against humiliation and injustice. A Muslim cannot dis- 
pense with them. He will not be rid of an enemy who harms 
him or an oppressor who disturbs his knowledge, his work, his 
leisure time and his heart, which is his capital, except through 
renown and prominence. This is why it has been said, “Religion 
and authority are twins.’ And God (Exalted is He!) said, Had God 
not driven back the people, some by means of others, the earth would surely 
have been corrupted.” So, there is no purpose for prominence other 
than the possession of hearts, just as the only purpose of wealth 
is possession of dirhams. He who possesses wealth can have those 
who possess hearts® subservient to him and ward off harm from 
him. For, just as man needs a roof to protect him from the rain, a 
cloak to ward off the cold, a dog to drive back the wolf from his 
sheep, so he needs others to repel evil from him. 

This is why prophets who did not possess kingship and power 
themselves appealed to rulers and sought prominence through 
them. Likewise, the scholars of religion [do not frequent rulers| 
with the intention to take from their coffers or achieve promi- 

nence and plenty in this world by following them. Surely you 
do not think that the blessing of God (Exalted is He!) upon His 


* Thya’, 11.28. 


j ; 
That is, those who have influence over others. 
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wsenger (may God bless him and grant him peace) in His help- 
ng him, perfecting his religion, granting him victory over his 
nents, securing love in the hearts of his followers, until his 
«own and prominence were extended by God was less than His 


\ssing upon him was when he was molested and struck, to the 
pant that he was forced to flee and emigrate!” 


You may ask, ‘Are the nobility of the clan and the honour of 


atat telations blessings or not?’ I will say: Yes. This is why the 


Messenger of God (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, 
The religious leaders are from the Quraysh.’?> For this reason, he 

inay God bless him and grant him peace), who was among the 

most noble of men, was desirous of |affrming| his descent from 
Adam (peace be upon him).”* He (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) said, ‘Choose for your seed those who are most suitable.’”° 
Andhe (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘Beware the 
"young woman from the dunghill.”” So it was asked, “Who is “the 
young woman from dunghill?”” ‘The beautiful woman raised in a 
bad environment.’ 

This [nobility of birth] is therefore among the blessings. I 
donot mean by it to marry into |the families| of iniquitous and 
worldly men, but to marry into the lineage of the Messenger of 
God (may God bless him and grant him peace), and that of the 
lading scholars, the righteous and the pious who are burnished 
with knowledge and |good| actions. 

You may then ask, ‘What is the meaning of the bodily quali- 
ties” 1 reply that there is no hiding the great need for health, 
strength and longevity, since knowledge and action are only com- 
plete through them. For this reason, the Prophet (may God bless 
him and grant him peace) said, ‘The greatest happiness is a long 
life in obedience to God (Exalted is He!).’”” 

Beauty receives slight consideration among matters pertain- 
ing to them (bodily qualities|. For it is said that it is sufficient for 
the body to be free from diseases that detract from the pursuit of 
good deeds. By my life, 1 must say that beauty is the least of the 


riches. Nevertheless, it, too, is a good thing both in this world, 
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where its benefits are obvious, and in two ways with regard to 
the Hereafter. The first is that that which is ugly is disliked and is 
naturally repellent. The needs of a beautiful person more readily 
receive response, for beauty’s effect within the breasts of people 
is greater. In this respect, it is like a useful tool, and like wealth 
and prominence, since it is a kind of power; the beautiful face can 
achieve what the ugly cannot. Everything that is helpful in fulfill- 
ing needs in this world can be helpful as a means to the Hereafter. 
The second way is that beauty, on the whole, indicates the 
excellence of the soul, because the light of the soul, when its 
illumination is complete, enhances the body. The outer appear- 
ance and the inner reality are often inseparable from each other. 
Therefore, people who are discerning in the knowledge of the 
noble traits of the soul depend upon the physiognomy of the 
body. They say, ‘The face and the eye are the mirror of the inner.’ 
Therefore, the effect of anger, joy and grief appear on it [the face]. 
For this reason it was said, ‘The brightness of the face is a sign of 
what is in the soul.’ And it is said, ‘All that is on the earth is ugly, 
yet the face [of each thing in it] is the best of what it contains.’ 
[The caliph] al-Ma’miin4 once inspected an army and in it was 
an ugly man. He questioned him, and when the man stammered, 
[al-Ma’min}” struck his name from the registry and said, ‘The 
spirit (nuh) when it illuminates the outward grants beauty and in 
the inward grants eloquence. This man has neither outward nor 
inward.’ 
The Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, 
‘Seek the good from the beautiful of face.'?? 
‘Umar (may God be pleased with him) said, ‘When you send 
out a messenger, see that he be handsome and of good name.’ 
The jurists said, ‘If those who are to lead the prayer are equal 
in merit], chen he who has the most beautiful face is more worthy 


of leading the prayer.’ 
In emphasising this, the Exalted said, God has chosen him over you, 


* The seventh Abbasid caliph, al-Ma’miin (d. 218/833). 
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-jhusincreased him broadly in knowledge and body.*° 

- We do not mean by beauty what stimulates desire, for that 
srainsto women, We mean a straight and upright build, evenly 
fied out, with proportionate limbs and a regular countenance, 
whereby men’s natures are not repelled at the sight of him. 

You may say, You have incorporated wealth, prominence, lin- 
age, family and children within the scope of blessings; yet God 
(Exalted is He!) has found wealth and prominence blameworthy, 
and so has the Messenger of God (may God bless him and grant 
lim peace)” and also the scholars.’ 

The Exalted said, In your wives and children then is an enemy for 
yo; beware of them.*? God, Almighty and Majestic, said, Your wealth 
ud children are mere trial. 

Ali (may God ennoble his countenance) said, in derogation of 
kinship, ‘People are the offspring of their accomplishments. The 
worth of every person is in what he does well.’ 

Anditissaid, ‘A personis [valued] for himself, not for his father.’ 

So, what does it mean to be a blessing but to be blameworthy 
according to the law? Know that whoever acquires knowledge 
from words transmitted in writing and from commonly held 
beliefs is likely to be in error unless he is guided by the light of God 
(Exalted is He!) to grasp knowledge as it is. Only then will written 
knowledge coincide sometimes with its metaphorical (ta wil) and 
sometimes with its particular (takhsis) interpretation.” 

[In answer,] these blessings are an aid to the Hereafter and 
cannot be rejected, yet they [also] contain temptations and dan- 
pers. For example, wealth is like the blessing of a snake that has 
a useful antidote and a deadly poison. When the snake handler 


4 Arberry notes that ‘in the early days of Islam tafsir and ta’wil were regarded 
as more or less synonymous terms; later, ta’wil was used to distinguish “eso- 
teric” as opposed to “exoteric’ interpretation’ (Arberry, Revelation and Reason 
in Islam (London: Allen and Unwin, 1957], p. 16). Ghazali’s use of ta ‘wil here 
suppests that oe transition was well on its way to being Used as the primarv 
term to express esoteric interpretation, particularly in Suf circles. . 
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knows how to be careful of its venom and how to extract its use. 
ful antidote, then it is a blessing. However, if a foolish, careless 
person approaches it, it will be a calamity for him and he will 
perish. It is like the seas within which are varieties of jewels and 
pearls. Whoever is skilful at sea and knows how to swim, to dive 
and guard against the perils of the sea, will gain its blessings. But 
if he dives into it ignorant of these, he will perish. 

So, God (Exalted is He!) praised wealth, and called it a good 
thing. The Messenger of God (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) praised it and said, ‘The best support in piety is wealth.’ He 
also praised prominence and renown, because God (Exalted is He!) 
favoured His Messenger (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
by revealing the whole religion to him and making him dear to the 
hearts of creatures; this is the meaning of prominence. 

And yet, that which is transmitted in praise of both is little and 
that which is transmitted condemning wealth and prominence is 
plentiful. Whenever ostentation (riya’) is condemned, prominence 
is also condemned, since the purpose of ostentation is to attract the 
hearts [of people] and prominence is possessing their hearts. This 
[evil of ostentation] increases and that [goodness of prominence| 
decreases, because most men are ignorant of the antidote of the 

‘snake’ of wealth and how to dive into the ‘sea’ of prominence. 
And so, they must be warned of them. For they will surely perish 
by the ‘poison’ of wealth before extracting its antidote, and the 
‘crocodile’ of the sea of prominence will surely devour them before 
they discover its jewels! Had [these blessings] been blameworthy 
in their substances and with respect to everyone, then it would not 
have been possible to add sovereignty to prophethood as is the case 
with our Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace), and it 
would not have been possible to add to it wealth as in the case of 
Solomon (peace be upon him). 

For all people are children and possessions are snakes, The 
prophets and the gnostics are like the snake-handlers. The child 
may be harmed by what cannot harm the snake-handler. Indeed, 
[suppose] a snake handler had a son whose survival and welfare 
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darts He finds a snake, but knows that if he captured it for 
«antidote his son would surely imitate him and grab the snake 
skenbe saw it to play with it. The boy may perish. |The snake- 
\andler| has two objectives: the antidote and the protection of the 
dild. Wishis duty to weigh his objective of obtaining an antidote 
aganst ensuring the survival of his son. If he does without the 
aiidote, he is not harmed greatly. But were he to capture it \the 
sike|, the boy would surely grab hold of it \too|, and he would 
lo his son. It is his duty, therefore, to flee from the snake, if he 
est, and direct the boy to flee and to make its image hateful to 
lin. He should tell him that it has a fatal poison from which no 
one can save him. He should never discuss with him the benefit of 
the antidote it contains, for this might mislead the boy and he may 
approach it without full knowledge. 

Likewise, if the diver dives into the sea in full view of his son, 
he will surely follow him and perish. It is his duty to warn the 
boy about the coast and the river bank. If the boy will not be 
restrained by mere reprimand whenever he sees his father near the 
shore, itis then his (the father’s\ duty to stay away from the shore 
with his son and not to go near it in his son’s presence. 

Similarly, the community of believers are, to the prophets 
(peace be upon them), like foolish children. This is why he (may 
God bless him and grant him peace) said, “1 am to you like the 
parent is to his child.’ And he (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) said, ‘You tumble over one another into the Fire as 
the moths tumble {into the flame], and I restrain you.’ They 
\the prophets| have the greatest share in protecting their ‘children’ 
from peril. For they surely were only sent for this. They had no 
use for wealth, except what provides sufficient food. They were 
content with sufficient food and what was left over they did not 
retain but distributed. In the distribution is the antidote and in 
the retention, the poison. 

If the door of acquisition of wealth were opened for men and 


they were to covet it, they would surely incline towards the poison 
of avarice and would tend away from the antidote of charitable 
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giving. Thisis why wealth has been condemned and the meaning 
lot this condemnation] 1s to make abhorrent its retention, attach- 
ment to it, desire far its increase and the propagation of its luxu- 
nes, which lead to dependence on the world and its pleasures. But 
acquiring wealth in sufficient measure and spending the surplus 

on good deeds is not blameworthy. Every traveller should carry 
only the provisions he needs on the journey if he is resolved to 

provide tor himselt alone. But it he wishes to feed others and to 

add to the provision of his companions, then there is no harm in 

carrying more. 

He (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘Let each 
of vou acquire of this world the provision of the traveller;’™ this 
means {take| only what you need. There was one who used to 
relate this tradition and abided by it. He received one hundred 
thousand dirhams in one place, and distributed it in the very same 
place and did not hold on to a grain of it. 

When the Messenger of God (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) mentioned that the rich enter Paradise with difficulty, 
Abd al-Rahmin b. Awf (may God be pleased with him) asked him 
permission to give away all that he possessed. The Messenger of 
God granted him permission. Then Gabriel (peace be upon him) 
descended and said, ‘Command him to feed the poor, clothe the 
naked and serve the guest ...°” 

Therefore, worldly blessings are intermingled. The remedies 
in them are mixed with their diseases, what is desired from them 
with what is feared, and what is beneficial with what is harmful. 
So whoever has confidence in his insight and the perfection of his 
knowledge should draw near to them, fearing their disease but 
extracting their medicine. He who does not have confidence in 
them should run far, far away; he should flee quickly from the 
inherent dangers! Nothing will be safe for the likes of him and 
such are all creation except for those whom God (Exalted is He!) 
protects and guides to His way. 

If you ask, "What is the meaning of the blessings that grant 
success (tawfig), such as [divine] guidance (hidaya), counsel (rush 
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mt (ta'yid) and direction (tasdid)?’ Know that none can do 

ut the success granted (by God]. It is an expression of the 
ong and bringing, together of the will of the servant with the 
«te and the divine predestination. This includes good and evil, 
uppiness and misfortune. However, the common usage for suc- 
«sgranted by God is what leads to happiness in the decree of God 
trahed is He!) and what He predestines. This is the same {as the 
common usage| or \the word] ilhad, which means ‘to incline’; it 
hasbecome restricted to what inclines towards the false. Certainly, 


there 1S no disagreement as to the need for success (granted by 
God}. Therefore, it was said, 


i there is no help from God for the young man, 
Itis mostly his striving that brings him injury. 
As for guidance (hidaya), it is not possible to attain to salva- 
tion except by it. For the motive of a man may incline to what 
will benefit him in the Hereafter. But if he does not know what 
wil bring him salvation in the Hereafter, supposing even that cor- 
ruption is righteousness, how will (his| will alone benefit him? 
There is no advantage in the will, ability and the means except 
after following guidance. Hence, God (Exalted is He!) said, Our 
Lord gave everything its creation, then guided it.* And He said, But for 
God's bounty to you and His mercy, no one would have ever been pure. 
God puriftes whomever he wills . . . * He (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) said, “No one enters Paradise save by the mercy 
of God (Exalted is He!),’ that is, by His guidance. It was said, ‘Not 
even you, O Messenger of God?’ And he replied, “Not even 1.’*° 
Guidance is on three levels. The first is knowledge of the way 
of good and evil, as mentioned in God's words, And have we not 
guided him on the two highways?"'® God (Exalted is He!) has blessed 
all His servants by it (this knowledge], some through the intel- 
lect and others through the words of the messengers. This is why 


\ had can also be translated as apostasy. 
® That is, the difference between good and evil. 
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giving. This is why wealth has been condemned and the meaning 
[of this condemnation] is to make abhorrent its retention, attach- 
ment to it, desire for its increase and the propagation of its luxu- 
ries, which lead to dependence on the world and its pleasures. But 
acquiring wealth in sufficient measure and spending the surplus 
on good deeds is not blameworthy. Every traveller should carry 
only the provisions he needs on the journey if he is resolved to 
provide for himself alone. But if he wishes to feed others and to 
add to the provision of his companions, then there is no harm in 
carrying more. 

He (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘Let each 
of you acquire of this world the provision of the traveller; this 
means [take] only what you need. There was one who used to 
relate this tradition and abided by it. He received one hundred 
thousand dirhams in one place, and distributed it in the very same 
place and did not hold on toa grain of it. 

When the Messenger of God (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) mentioned that the rich enter Paradise with difficulty, 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. ‘Awf (may God be pleased with him) asked him 
permission to give away all that he possessed. The Messenger of 
God granted him permission. Then Gabriel (peace be upon him) 
descended and said, ‘Command him to feed the poor, clothe the 
naked and serve the guest ...’”’ 

Therefore, worldly blessings are intermingled. The remedies 
in them are mixed with their diseases, what is desired from them 
with what is feared, and what is beneficial with what is harmful. 
So whoever has confidence in his insight and the perfection of his 
knowledge should draw near to them, fearing their disease but 
extracting their medicine. He who does not have confidence in 
them should run far, far away; he should flee quickly from the 
inherent dangers! Nothing will be safe for the likes of him and 
such are all creation except for those whom God (Exalted is He!) 

protects and guides to His way. 

If you ask, “What is the meaning of the blessings that grant 
success (tawfiq), such as [divine] guidance (hidaya), counsel (rushd), 
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v'vid) and direction (tasdid)?’ Know that none can do 


| if" ine success granted [by God]. It is an expression of the 
rand bringing together of the will of the servant with the 
Ye ind the divine predestination. This includes good and evil, 


nes and misfortune. However, the common usage for suc- 


cganted by God is what leads to happiness in the decree of God 


aalted 19 He!) and what He predestines. This is the same jas the 


non usage] or [the word] ilhad,* which means ‘to incline’; it 
lasbecome restricted to what inclines towards the false. Certainly, 
fete is no disagreement as to the need for success [granted by 


God]. Therefore, it was said, 


If there is no help from God for the young man, 
Itis mostly his striving that brings him injury. 


As for guidance (hidaya), it is not possible to attain to salva- 
tion except by it. For the motive of a man may incline to what 
mil benefit him in the Hereafter. But if he does not know what 
will bring him salvation in the Hereafter, supposing even that cor- 
tuption is righteousness, how will (his| will alone benefit him? 
There is no advantage in the will, ability and the means except 
after following guidance. Hence, God (Exalted is He!) said, Our 
Lord gave everything its creation, then guided it.* And He said, But for 
God's bounty to you and His mercy, no one would have ever been pure. 
God purifies whomever he wills . . . °? He (may God bless him and 
rant him peace) said, ‘No one enters Paradise save by the mercy 
of God (Exalted is He!),’ that is, by His guidance. It was said, “Not 
even you, O Messenger of God?’ And he replied, ‘Not even I."*° 
Guidance is on three levels. The first is knowledge of the way 
of good and evil, as mentioned in God's words, And have we not 
guided him on the two highways?*'® God (Exalted is He!) has blessed 
all His servants by it (this knowledge], some through the intel- 
lect and others through the words of the messengers. This is why 


4 Ihad can also be translated as apostasy. 
8 That is, the difference between good and evil. 
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He (Exalted is He!) said, 4s for Thamid, We guided them, but they 
preferred blindness above guidance"? The means to guidance are the 
books and the messengers and the insight of the intellect (basa’ir 
al-ugil), All these are granted [by God]. Nothing obstructs them 
except envy, pride, love of this world and those causes that blind 
the hearts even though the eyes are not blinded. He (Exalted is 
He!) said, It is not eyes that are blind, but blind are the hearts inside the 
breast.” Among the causes that blind are convention, daily habit 
and the love of maintaining them both. An expression of this can 
be found in the words of God (Exalted is He!), We found our fathers 
following a religion ...““ [While] an expression of pride and envy 
can be found in His statement, They say, ‘Why was this Qur'an not 
sent down upon some leading man of the two cities? :*° and His state- 
ment, ‘What, shall we follow a mortal, one from among us?*® These 
{causes of | blindness are that which prevent right guidance. 

The second is beyond this general guidance. It is [the guid- 
ance| that God (Exalted is He!) extends to the servant in one state 
after another. It is the fruit of spiritual striving (mujahada), as God 
(Exalted is He!) said, As to those who struggle in Our cause, surely We 
shall guide them in Our ways.” It is intended in His words, But those 
who accept guidance, He increases in guidance. 

The third guidance goes beyond the second. It is the light 
that shines in the world of prophethood (nubuwwa) and sainthood 
(waldya) at the end of spiritual striving. By it, the servant is guided 
to that which cannot be acquired through rational thought and 
through knowledge that can be learnt. It is pure guidance, any- 
thing else only veils it and serves as an introduction (to it]. It is 
{the guidance] that God (Exalted is He!) has exalted by attribut- 

ing it to Himself even when all fof guidance] is from Him. God 
(Exalted is He!) said, Say: God's guidance is the true guidance.” It is 
called life in the words of the Exalted, Can he who was dead, to whom 
We gave life, and a light whereby he can walk amongst men, [be like him 
who is in the depths of darkness|;* and it is the intention in His state- 


ment (Exalted is He!), Is he whose breast God has opened to Islam so that 
he follows a light from his Lord |no better than one hard-hearted ? jee 
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+ counsel (rush), we mean the divine care that helps people 


«way tgwards (God’s| intended purposes. It strengthens 
-inwhat is good for them and reduces their desire for what 
aropls them. This takes place inwardly. Just as God (Exalted is 
w\uird, We gave Abraham aforetime his counsel, for We knew him. 
(wunsl, therefore, is an expression of guidance that propels and 
angels towards salvation. So, when a boy gains experience in 
xcumulating wealth, in the ways of commerce and investment, 
bu despite this knowledge he squanders his possessions and does 
satinvest them (properly, he is said not to be well-counselled 
lwhid). This is not from his lack of guidance but because of the 
nsufhcency of his guidance in motivating him. For how many 
people proceed knowingly towards what they know will harm 
them! They have been granted guidance, and by it they are dis- 
inguished from the ignorant (person) who does not know that 
ithing will harm; however, they have not been granted counsel. 
For counsel in this respect is more complete than mere guidance 
particular aspects of conduct. It is a great blessing. 
As for direction (tasdid), it directs |the servant's} movements 
toward what is correctly sought. It facilitates [things] for him 
so that he is strengthened and achieves the goal more quickly 
Indeed, guidance by itself is insufficient, it requires [another form 
af| guidance to stimulate the motive and it is |called| counsel 
And counsel is not sufficient. Rather, it is necessary to habituate 
the movements with the help of the organs and the limbs, until 
what pave rise to the motive is accomplished. Guidance is the pri- 
mary introduction; counsel draws in the motive to awaken and 
sit movement; direction assists by moving the limbs and grant- 
ing them assistance towards that which is right. As for support, 
it unites all of these. It strengthens [the servant's| aim by insight 
{rom within, and by supporting action and assisting the means [of 
achievement| from without. It is what God intended by, ...when 
I confirm you with the Holy Spirit. lt draws him near sinlessness 
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(Cisma).* It is an expression for a divine presence which spreads 
inwardly, strengthening the person in the pursuit of good and 
the avoidance of evil. It resembles an imperceptible preventative 
in his inner self. Related to this support are the words of God 
(Exalted is He!), For she desired him and he would have taken her, had 
he not seen the proof of his Lord.**® 

These, therefore, are the sum total of blessings. They cannot 
be realised except when God (Exalted is He!) grants [the servant] 
pure penetrating understanding; conscious hearing; a humble, 
perceptive heart that is aware; a guiding teacher; and wealth sufh- 
cient to provide for essentials, [but] which is not so abundant that 
it distracts him from religion; and renown that protects him from 
the foolishness of stupid people and the injustice of enemies. 

Each of the above sixteen [means to blessings] are depend- 
ent on other means. And these other means require others until 
they finally arrive at He Who guides the perplexed, Who is the 
refuge of the oppressed, He is the Lord of lords and the Causer 
of causes. As these causes are numerous, a book such as this is not 
sufficient to investigate them [all]. Let us now give some exam- 
ples to make known the meaning of His statement, If you count 
God’s blessings, you will never be able to number them. And success is 


granted by God. 


* Jabre suggests ‘infallibilicy’ for ‘isma, ‘with also a nuance of impeccability, 
and cites this very passage (Lexique de Chazali, p. 178). 


8 
The verse focuses on part of the story of Joseph and his resistance to 
temptation. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
An Exposition of Examples of 
God's Abundant Blessings, their 


Inter-connectedness and that they 
can Neither be Limited nor Counted 


| TJ NOW that we summed up the blessings into sixteen kinds. 


K We have explained that the health of the body is one of 
A A the blessings that occurs at the lowest level. Yet, were we 
toexamune the causes by which this one blessing is arrived at, we 
would not be able to do so. Eating is one of the means to health. 
Lets, therefore, mention a few examples by which the blessing 
of health is achieved. For it is well understood that eating is an 
action. Every action of this kind is a movement, and every move- 
ment needs a body that can move: its instrument. [This instru- 
ment| must possess the power of movement and possess a will for 
movement. In addition,| there has to be a knowledge of what is 
desired and an understanding of it. There has to be an act of eat- 
ing and the thing eaten. What is eaten must have a source from 
which it is acquired, and there must be a producer to make it ready 
{for eating|. Let us thus mention, by way of allusion and not in 
detail, the means of knowing; next, the means of willing, the 


means of ability |to perform what the will wants]; and finally, the 
means by which the food is acquired. 


First Example: On the Blessings of God in the 
Creation of the Means of Perception 


KNOW that God (Exalted is He!) created plants and they are more 


perfect than stones, clay, iron, brass or other substances, which do 
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not grow and do not require nourishment. Indeed, plants were 
created with an innate ability to draw nourishment through their 
stems and their roots, which are in the ground. These are their 
instruments, through which nourishment is drawn up. They are 
the fine veins that you see in every leaf. Their stems grow thick; 
then, they spread out and become fine and sub-divide into a net- 


work of veins, spreading through the parts of the leaf until they 
can no longer be seen. 

But despite their perfection, if they are deprived of the nour- 
ishment that reaches them and that strengthens their roots, they 
become parched and dry up. They cannot seek nourishment from 
another place because seeking [depends on] knowledge of what 
is sought and [the ability] to reach it, and plants are incapable 
of both. One of the blessings of God (Exalted is He!) upon you, 
therefore, is His creation for you of instruments of sensation and 
movement [to aid] in the acquisition of nourishment. 

Observe the wisdom of God’s order in creating the five senses 
that are the instruments of perception! The first [instrument] of 
perception is the sense of touch. It was created for you to feel 
the burning fire or sharp sword when it touches you, so you will 
avoid them. This is the first sense He created for the animals. It is 
inconceivable that an animal can exist without this sense because 
if it could not feel at all ic would not be an animal. The lowest 
level of sensation is to feel that with which you are in [direct] con- 
tact and which touches you. There is no doubt that the sensing 
of what is at a distance from you is more complete. The [former] 
is present in every animal, even the worm in the soil. For when 
one pricks the worm with a needle, it contracts [itself] for flight, 
unlike the plant. When a plant is cut, it does not contract, as it 
does not feel the cut. If you had been created with only this sense, 
you would surely be lacking, like the worm, and you would not 
be able to acquire food that is distant from you. You would only 
be able to [acquire food] from what touches your body and what 


you feel. You are thus in need of a sense to perceive what is at a 
distance from you. 
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rhecefore, smell was created for you to sense odour, though 
wy not know from which direction the odour comes. SO 
y wander about in many directions. Then, perhaps, you will 
et the food whose odour you smelled. However, had this 
ven the only [sense| created for you, then you may not have 


ind \food| and you would be in dire need. Thus sight was cre- 
yedfor you that you may perceive what is far from you, know its 


drection and can proceed towards it. 


Were only this sense created for you, you would surely be 
\xking, since you would not know what is beyond the walls and 
tne barners. You would be able to see food when there is no bar- 
net between you and it, and you would be able to see an enemy 
when there is no barrier between you and him. But as to where a 
baniet exists between you and something, you would not be able 
tose the thing. This barrier might not be lifted until the enemy 
approaches and you are incapable of flight. Therefore, hearing 
was created for you to perceive sounds of movement behind walls 
and barriers. For with sight you can only perceive what is imme- 
diately before you. As for that which is out of sight, you cannot 
have knowledge of it except through speech made up of letters 
and sounds that you perceive by means of the sense of hearing. 
Your need for [heating| was so important that your ears were cre- 
aed for you, and you are distinguished from the other animals by 
\your| understanding of speech. 

None of this would be of any use to you, if you had no sense 
of taste. For you would not be able to perceive if the food you ate 
was wholesome for you or disagreeable, and you would eat it and 
it would kill you. A tree, which has no taste, draws in any liquid 
poured on its roots, even if it causes it to wither. 

All of these |sensory faculties| would not be sufficient for you, 
if another sense of perception had not been created in the forepart 
of your brain. This is a ‘shared sense’ (hiss mushtarak), in which 
these five senses come together. If it had not been so, the matter 
would be unmanageable for you. For example, if you eat some- 

thing yellow and find it bitter and disagreeable, you leave it. The 
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next time you see it, you would not know that it is bitter and 
harmful, something not to be tasted a second time, had it not been 
tor this shared sense. The eye sees the yellow, but does not know 
its bitterness. How, therefore, are you kept from it? The taste rec- 
ognises the bitterness, but does not know the yellow; thus there 

must be a judge before whom the yellow and the bitterness are 

brought together, so that, when you see the yellow, you judge it 

bitter and refrain from eating it a second time. 

All this the animals share with you, for sheep have all of these 
senses. Yet, if you had these faculties only, you would surely be 
lacking. An animal is beguiled into a trap set for it, since it does 
not know how to avoid the trap, or how to escape if it is fettered. 
It may cast itself down into a well, not knowing that this would 
kill it. An animal may eat what it takes pleasure in at the time and 
be harmed by it later, so it sickens and dies because it has only 
the sense of the present. As for perception of the consequences, it 
has none. God (Exalted is He!) distinguished you and honoured 
you with another attribute which is the most honourable of all— 
the intelligence (aql). Through it you recognise harmful and ben- 
eicial foods in the present and the future, and by it you know 
how to cook foods, combine them and prepare their ingredients. 
Therefore, through your intelligence you benefit from the food 
which is the source of your health. This is the most immediate 
benefit of the intelligence and the least of the wisdom in it. 

For the preatest wisdom in it is the knowledge of God (Exalted 
is He!), knowledge of His acts and knowledge of the wisdom of 
His created world. At this [level], the advantages of the five senses 
are transformed for you. The five senses then become like spies 
and informers about the regions of the kingdom [of God]. Each of 
them has been charged with a special task. One is [charged with] 
information on colours; another with information on sounds; 
another with information on odours; another with information 
on tastes, and another with information on heat, cold, roughness, 
smoothness, softness, hardness and others. These messengers and 


spies gather information from the regions of the kingdom and 
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ve itto the shared sense. The shared sense is seated in the 
ait the brain, like the minister of information who sits 

“pe kigs door and gathers verbal and written reports received 
komthe Vallous Tepions of the world. He takes them and delivers 
jum {to the king|—still sealed—he has only to receive, gather 


ai prsetve them. As for knowledge of what they really are, he 
hsnone. Likewise, when it {the shared sense] meets the discerning 
heat al-qalb al- agi} —which [takes the place of | the prince or the 
kinp—it delivers the gathered information, which is sealed. The 
king, then, peruses it (the information], observes the secrets of 
ihe kangdom through it and passes wonderful judgements due to 
1. But, we will not [undertake] a detailed investigation [of these 
mattets|. In accordance with the decisions and beneficial deeds 
thatseem necessary, he (the king] moves the troops, which are the 
bodily members: one time searching, another time retreating, still 
mnother in completing the stratagems that are appointed to them. 
This is the succession of the blessings of God (Exalted is He!) 
upon you in the |sensory] perceptions. But do not think that we 
have exhausted them here! For the external senses are only some 
of the perceptions. Sight is one of the senses and the eye is one of 
the organs. The eyes are constructed of ten different levels. Some 
at layers and some are coverings, and some of the coverings are 
like the weaving of a spider. Some are like placenta, some like the 
white of eggs; and others are solid. Each of these ten levels has a 
quality, form, class, appearance, width, sphere and arrangement. 
f one of the ten layers were faulty or one of the qualities of each 
layer |were faulty], sight surely would be faulty and no physician 
or oculist would be able to correct (the condition|. 

This is but one sense! And the sense of hearing and the rest 
of the senses should be similarly viewed. It would not be pos- 
sible, even in many volumes, to do justice to the wisdom of God 
(Exalted is He!) and the blessings in respect to the organ of sight 
and its construction, although in itself it does not exceed (the size| 
of a small walnut. So what then do you think of the whole body, 
its remaining organs and wonders? {All of | these are pointers to 
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the blessings of God (Exalted is He!) in the creation of the means 
of perceptions. 


The Second Example: On the Blessings of God in the 
Creation of the Means to Will 


KNOW that if sight were created only so that you can recog- 
nise food from a distance, and [if] a natural inclination, craving 
and appetite were not created to incite you to movement, sight 
would surely be useless. For how many a sick man sees food, the 
most beneficial of things for him, but does not take it because 
his appetite is gone; his sight and perception are [thus] ineffective 
for him. Therefore, it is imperative that you be inclined towards 
that which agrees with you—this is called ‘appetite’ (shahwa}— 
and |it is imperative that you] be averse to that which disagrees 
with you—this is called ‘repulsion’ (karaha). You seek through 
the appetite and flee through repulsion. God (Exalted is He!) cre- 
ated in you the appetite for food. He gave it authority over you 
and placed it in your charge. You become like someone subject to 
legal prosecution; you are compelled to eat and to take food and 
nourishment, and thus you are sustained by it. This [process] is 
what you share with the animals, but not with plants. 

Should this appetite fail to subside after you satisfy your need, 
it would exceed all bounds and destroy you. God created repul- 
sion when satiated, so that by it, you cease to eat. You are not 
like plants that continue to draw up water so long as water flows 
down to their roots until they rot. They are in need of a human 
being who can adjust their nourishment according to their needs; 
at times giving them water and at times cutting it off. 

Just like the appetite to eat was created for you in order that 
your body may survive, [God] created the desire for sexual rela- 
tions so that you may have descendants. Were we to relate to you 
the wonders of God in the creation of the womb—the blood of 
menstruation and the composition of the foetus from the sperm 
and the blood of menstruation; and how He created the testicles 
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| yeins entering Into them from the spine, which is the resting 
weof the semen; and how water flows in the woman from the 


a aa. 9 
iyaxthtough the veins; and the division of the womb’s hollow 
siothe parts, in some the semen forms males and in some it forms 


inales, and the stages of growth: a clot of blood and coagulated 
Hoods’ then bone, flesh and blood, and how this develops into a 
ted, hands, legs, abdomen, back and the remaining bodily mem- 
tets—you would be overwhelmed by wonder at the varieties of 
the blessings of God (Exalted is He!) upon you when you were 
int conceived. Each wonder is a bounty beyond what is obvi- 
isto you now! But we only want to provide {an explanation] 
of the blessings of God (Exalted is He!) in eating, in order not to 
lengthen the discussion. 

The appetite for food, therefore, is one of the motivating fac- 
tors (irddat).* But it is not sufficient for you as perils may assail you 
from different directions. If anger were not created within you 
to motivate you against all that opposes and disagrees with you, 
you would surely be subjected to persistent harm. All the nour- 
ishment you acquired would surely be taken from you, because 
others would covet what is in your hands. You need a motivating 
fctor for repulsing and combating them. It is with the force of 
anger that you drive back all that opposes and disagrees with you. 

Yet, even this is insufficient for you, since appetite and anger 
ae moved only by what is immediately harmful or beneficial. 
With respect to what is not immediate, however, these factors will 
not suffice. So God (Exalted is He!) created another factor for you, 
subservient to the direction of that |part of | the intelligence that 
has knowledge of consequences, just as God created the appetite 
and anger subservient to the sensory perception of the immediate 
situation. In this way, you benefit from intelligence. For, merely 
knowing that a particular desire is harmful to you does not prevent 


* We have chosen to translate irddat here as motivating factors though the 
singular (irada) is usually translated as the ‘will.’ We feel that this is appropriate 
here as Ghazali is describing impulses or very basic applications of the will. 
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you from indulging it so long as there does not exist an inclination 
to act on this knowledge. The motivating factor that separates 
you from the beasts is an honour for the children of Adam, just 
as the knowledge of consequences makes you distinct. We have 
called this ‘motivating factor’ religious impulse (ba‘ith al-din) and 
we have discussed it in greater detail in the Book of Patience.” 


The Third Example: On the Blessings of God in the 
Creation of Strength and Bodily Movement 


KNOW that the senses are only of benefit for perception, while 
the will has no purpose except to choose between going towards 
or retreating [from something]. These [alone] are insufficient 
without there being in you an instrument for going forward or 
retreating. How many a sick person yearns for something far 
from him, [which he can] perceive, but cannot get to because of 
the loss of his legs, or he cannot take it because of the loss of his 
hand, either due to paralysis or numbness in both [the leg and 
the hand]. There must be instruments of movement and an abil- 
ity for movement in these instruments in accordance with the 
demands of appetite and in accordance with [the urges] of repul- 
sion in retreating. This is why God (Exalted is He!) has created for 
you bodily members whose visible appearance you see but whose 
mysteries you do not know. Among them are those for seeking 
and retreating—such as the legs of a man, the wings of a bird, the 
legs of an animal. Among them are [limbs] for defence; weapons 
for man and horns for the animal. In this, animals differ greatly, 
some of them have numerous enemies and their food is distant. 
Hence they need speed of movement, so wings were created for 


[birds] to fly rapidly. Some of them were created with four legs; 
others have two legs; yet others crawl. It would be lengthy to list 
them here. 


; The discu } “seligi A » : ° 
nak) nono the “eligions impulse’ begins in K. asrir al-salat (Ihya 
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jeismention only the limbs by which eating is fulfilled, to 
sv usto compare other things to it. We say, your seeing food 
1 4; distance and your movement towards it are insufficient 
sesvou te capable of taking the food. You need an instrument 


able of grasping. So God (Exalted is He!) blessed you with 


ieceation of two arms. They are long, {capable of | extending 


vats objects, and include many joints for movement to either 

ie.to reach forward and bend back towards you. They are not 

ikea rigid [piece of | wood. He made the base of the hand wide, 
brcrating the palm. He divided the top of the palm into five 

at, which are the fingers. He aligned them in two ways: the 

tumb. on one side, turns toward the remaining fingers. Were 

bey stuck or attached together, you would not be able to achieve 

wur goal. He has positioned them so that if you extend them they 
atasa shovel and if you cup them they act as a ladle. If you fold 
te [Sngers| together, they are an instrument for striking. If you 
open and then close them, they are an instrument for grasping 
things}. Then He created fingernails to protect the tips of the 
fngers from injury. Delicate things, which the fingers cannot 
gasp, can be picked up by the tips of your fingernails. 

Suppose then that you take up food with your hands, how 
would this suffice if the food could not reach the stomach? There 
hastobe an external opening that leads to it so that food can enter. 
He made the mouth an access to the stomach, {that is| aside from 
the abundance of wisdom in it beyond accessing the stomach. 

When you put food in your mouth in one piece, it is not easy 
to swallow it; you need a mill to grind the food. So He created 
for you jaws from two bones on which he placed the teeth. He 
set the upper molars over the lower for grinding the food com- 
pletely between them. Sometimes the food needs breaking; other 
times, cutting, then it needs grinding. So the teeth are divided 
into wide teeth, such as the molars; cutters, such as the incisors; 

and what is good for breaking, such as the canine teeth. Then He 
made a hinge for the jaw; it moves back and forth and around, 
enabling the lower jaw to move backwards and forwards. It turns 
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on the upper jaw like . millstone. Were it not for that, certainly Ked to the food until it is compressed by the pressure. Then 
one jaw would only hit we other, like the clapping of two hands, a down into the stomach through the oesophagus. 
and a grinding process would not be achieved. The lower jaw was When the food reaches the stomach as chewed up bread or 
made to move in circular motion and the upper jaw is fixed and 
unmoving. 


juit,itstill cannot, in this form, benefit the flesh, bones and blood. 
tuber, it needs to be fully ‘cooked’, to homogenise its parts. So 


Observe the miraculous work of God (Exalted is Hel)! Every | God (Exalted is He!) created the stomach in the form of a cooking 


millstone made by human beings has a fixed lower stone and an 
upper which turns on it. Not this millstone that God (Exalted is 
He!) has made! It is the lower one that moves against the upper. 
Praise be to Him! How sublime is He! Mighty is His power, com- 
plete is the proof of His wisdom and numerous are His favours! 
Suppose that you put food into the cavity of the mouth. How, 
then, does the food move beneath the teeth; how do the teeth pull 
it towards them; what happens to the food once it is deposited 
by the hand inside the mouth? Observe how God has blessed you | 
by creating the tongue! It moves about the sides of the mouth, | 
returning the food to the teeth according to need, like a shovel . 
that returns the food to the millstone. This is in addition to the | 
benefit of taste and the wonders of the power of speech, and other . 
wisdom [in the tongue] which we will not go into. 
Suppose then, that you cut the food, grind it, and it is dry. 
You will not be able to swallow it unless it slides down the throat 
with some moisture. Observe how God (Exalted is He!) created 
a spring underneath the tongue from which saliva gushes and 
pours out, according to need, in order for the food to mix with it. 
Observe how He made it subservient to this purpose. If you see 
the food from a distance, the lower jaw is stirred into service and 


saliva pours out until the corners of your mouth water, while the 
food is still far from you. 


po into which food passes. It holds the food and shuts its doors, 
atd|the food| remains in the stomach until digestion is completed. 
Iris cooked well in the heat that surrounds the stomach from the 
mtetnal organs—on its right side is the liver, on the left side is the 
spleen; in front is the thorax and behind is the flesh of the spinal 
column. Heat passes to it from these organs on all sides until the 
lood is cooked {into| a homogeneous fluid suitable for absorption 
into the cavities of the veins. At that point it resembles the water 
of barley, in terms of its parts and homogeneity. 
But it is not yet beneficial as nourishment. Therefore, God 
(Exalted is He!) created passages of veins between the stomach 
and the liver, and made many openings for food to pour into 
them and terminate in the liver. The liver is made from the sub- 
stance of blood; it is like blood itself. Within it are many hair- 
lke capillaries that spread throughout the liver. The homogenised 
soft food is poured through them and spreads into the liver’s parts 
until the power of the liver takes possession of it and dyes it the 
colour of bload. It [the food] settles in these parts where another 
development occurs. It becomes pure blood, good for nourishing 
the organs. It is the heat of the liver that ripens this blood. From 
this blood two residual substances are generated, just as all that is 
‘cooked’ is generated. The first of the two [substances] is similar to 
sediment turbidity; it is black bile. The other is similar to froth; 
it is yellow bile. If the two excretions were not separated from it 
(the blood, the physical condition of the organs would deterio- 
rate. Therefore, God (Exalted is He!) created the gall bladder, the 
spleen and a duct for each of them extending into the cavity of 
the liver. The gall bladder draws out the yellowish residue and the 
spleen draws out the blackish sediment, so that the blood remains 


Then, what causes this [pow] ground, doughy food to reach 
the stomach when it is in the mouth and you cannot push it down 
by hand and there is no hand in the stomach to extend and draw 
down the food. Observe how God (Exalted is He!) made ready the 
oesophagus and the larynx and placed layers at the top that can be 
opened to take food. Thereupon, the layers close over and pressure 
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on the upper jaw like millstone. Were it not for that, certainly 
one jaw would only hit t»e other, like the clapping of two hands, 
anda grinding process would not be achieved. The lower jaw was 
made to move in citcular motion and the upper jaw is fixed and 
unmoving, 

Observe the miraculous work of God (Exalted is He!)! Every 
millstone made by human beings has a fixed lower stone and an 
upper which turns on it. Not this millstone that God (Exalted is 
He!) has made! It is the lower one that moves against the upper. 
Praise be to Him! How sublime is He! Mighty is His power, com- 
plete is the proof of His wisdom and numerous are His favours! 

Suppose that you put food into the cavity of the mouth. How, 
then, does the food move beneath the teeth; how do the teeth pull 
it towards them; what happens to the food once it is deposited 
by the hand inside the mouth? Observe how God has blessed you 
by creating the tongue! It moves about the sides of the mouth, 
returning the food to the teeth according to need, like a shovel 
that returns the food to the millstone. This is in addition to the 
benefit of taste and the wonders of the power of speech, and other 
wisdom {in the tongue| which we will not go into. 

Suppose then, that you cut the food, grind it, and it is dry. 
You will not be able to swallow it unless it slides down the throat 
with some moisture. Observe how God (Exalted is He!) created 
a spring underneath the tongue from which saliva gushes and 
pours out, according to need, in order for the food to mix with it. 
Observe how He made it subservient to this purpose. If you see 
the food from a distance, the lower jaw is stirred into service and 
saliva pours out until the corners of your mouth water, while the 
food is still far from you. 

Then, what causes this [now] ground, doughy food to reach 
the stomach when it isin the mouth and you cannot push it down 
by hand and there is no hand in the stomach to extend and draw 

down the food. Observe how God (Exalted is He!) made ready the 
oesophagus and the larynx and placed layers at the top that can be 
opened to take food. Thereupon, the layers close over and pressure 
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itt she food until it is compressed by the pressure. Then 
jsdowninto the stomach through the oesophagus. 
When the food reaches the stomach as chewed up bread or 
wt tstil cannot, in this form, benefit the flesh, bones and blood. 
iytr, it needs to be fully ‘cooked’, to homogenise its parts. So 
ol{txaltedis He!) created the stomach in the form of a cooking 
into Which food passes. It holds the food and shuts its doors, 
u|the food] remains in the stomach until digestion is completed. 
i's cooked well in the heat that surrounds the stomach from the 
mtmal organs—on its right side is the liver, on the left side is the 
sheen; in front is the thorax and behind is the flesh of the spinal 
column. Heat passes to it from these organs on all sides until the 
loodis cooked {into| a homogeneous fluid suitable for absorption 
wto the cavities of the veins. At that point it resembles the water 
ctbarley, in terms of its parts and homogeneity. 
But it is not yet beneficial as nourishment. Therefore, God 
[Exalted is He!) created passages of veins between the stomach 
and the liver, and made many openings for food to pour into 
them and terminate in the liver. The liver is made from the sub- 
stance of blood; it is like blood itself. Within it are many hair- 
lke capillaries that spread throughout the liver. The homogenised 
soft food is poured through them and spreads into the liver’s parts 
until the power of the liver takes possession of it and dyes it the 
colour of blood. It |the food) settles in these parts where another 
development occurs. It becomes pure blood, good for nourishing 
the organs. It is the heat of the liver that ripens this blood. From 
this blood two residual substances are generated, just as all that is 
‘cooked’ is generated. The first of the two |substances| is similar to 
sediment turbidity; it is black bile. The other is similar to froth; 
it is yellow bile. If the two excretions were not separated from it 
\the blood|, the physical condition of the organs would deterio- 
rate. Therefore, God (Exalted is He!) created the gall bladder, the 
spleen and a duct for each of them extending into the cavity of 
the liver. The gall bladder draws out the yellowish residue and the 
spleen draws out the blackish sediment, so that the blood remains 
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pure and is increased in fineness and fluidity through moisture. 
Were ix not so. [the blood] would not flow through these capillar- 
i¢s, NOT exit trom them, thus ascending to the organs. 

So God (Exalted is He!), praise be to Him, also created two 
nevs and extended a long duct from each one to the liver. It 
1s a Wonder of the wisdom of God (Exalted is He!) how the duct 
does nat enter into the liver! On the contrary, it is connected by 
veins that ascend trom the curvature of the liver and draw out 
what tollows them from the capillaries in the liver. Were it to be 
drawn out betore that, the blood would be thick and would not 
pass through the veins. When [impure] liquids are separated from 


it, the blood becomes pure of the three residues, pure from all that 
spoils the nutrients. 


Kid 


Moreover, God (Exalted is He!) caused veins to extend out 
tom the liver. After their exit, they are divided into parts and 
each part is divided into branches. This [network of blood ves- 
seis| is extended all over the body, from head to foot, [some] vis- 
ible and [some] invisible. Pure blood flows in them to the rest 
of rhe organs. The capillaries, which are divided into branches, 
are webbed, like the veins of leaves and [the roots of] trees in a 

zy that is not discernible to the eyes. Nourishment goes through 
them to the rest of the organs by filtration. 

If z malfunction were to occur in the gall bladder and the 
vellowish residue were not drawn out, the blood would become 
impure. Bilious diseases would result from this, such as jaundice, 
pustules, znd erysipelas. If a malfunction occurred in the spleen 
ond rhe black bile were not drawn out, blackish diseases would 
occur, such 2s viriliga alba, elephantiasis, melancholia and oth- 
ers. If che [impure] liquids do nor pass to the kidneys, dropsy and 
other [diseases] would occur. So observe the wisdom of the All- 
Wise Creator, how He has arranged facilities for these impure 
residues! The gall bladder draws with one of two ducts and dis- 
cards with the other ducr into the intestines so that the roughage 

from, food zcquires a lubricating moisture. A combustion occurs 
is the intestines which causes chem to evacuate; they contract 
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se roushage is expelled. The bile is yellow becallse of this. 

| deen discharges its tesidue through a transformation which 

ss dity and contraction. It sends some of it to the top of 
-somach every day so the appetite is set in motion by its acid- 

. nd is stimulated and agitated by it. The remainder Jof the 

csdat\is expelled with the roughage. As for the kidneys, they 

| zrourished by the watery fluid from blood and [they] send the 
scainder to the bladder. 

) keuus limit {ourselves} to this exposition of the blessings of 

om (Exalted is He!) in the means provided for eating. It would 

sagthen our discussion to mention how the liver needs the heart 
and the brain; how each of these major organs needs its compan- 
ins, how the arteries branch off from the heart to the rest of 
the body, interlocking the faculties of sense through them; how 
motionless veins cause nutrients to move from the liver to the rest 
a the body; and how the organs and the numerous bones, mus- 
dts, veins, tendons, ligaments and cartilage are arranged—all of 
which are needed for eating and other similar matters. 

Furthermore, in a human body there are thousands of mus- 
des, veins and nerves, differing in smallness and largeness, thin- 
ness and thickness, multiplicity or singularity. All of them have 
un {underlying| wisdom, or two, or three, or four, or ten or more. 
All are of che blessings of God (Exalted is He!) upon you! If a pul- 
anne artery were to stop or a vein start to haemorrhage, surely 
you, pitiful thing, would perish! 

Observe then first the blessings of God (Exalted is He!) upon 
you, that you may be able to give thanks! [Without this observa- 
tion| all you will acknowledge of the blessings of God (Exalted is 
He!) is (the blessing of food, and that is the least of them! You 
will know nothing of them (the blessings| save thar you hunger 

and you eat. You only know when you are hungry and eat. The 

donkey also knows that it is hungry; it eats, tires, sleeps, feels an 


urge, copulates, awakens, gets up and gallops away. If you do not 
know yourself any more than the donkey knows [itself], then 


how can you rise up in thankfulness for God’s blessing upon you? 
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af we have aludes to 18 only a drop in one of the oceans 
puewangs. You can measure by this what we have over- 
+ und of altar we xwow, mindtul of a lengthy {discussion}. All 
doo: we ana al) creatures know, in addition to what we do not 

of dee Diessiags oF God (Exalted is He!), is less than a drop 


Ko 
an qoeat» Exoeps that whoever knows something of this under- 
mamas ors of the meanings of the words of God (Exalted is He!), 
Woe cna cre cacsongs of God, never will you be able to number them. 
Naw’. doserve pow God bound |together| che main support of 
Jyexe organ’ and the main support of their benefits, their percep- 
ome and Caer powers by a gentle vapour, which ascends from the 
wgmours. lo resting place 1s the heart. It circulates through- 
wr the Dody by means of the arteries. Whenever it reaches a part 


tour 


of 26r body, 1¢ rings CO It sensation, perception, power of move- 
moms 23 other [powers]. It is like a lamp that is taken round the 
ss-~ of t2e house. When the lamp reaches a part, light is shed by 
we ge: teat part of the house. [The light] is the creation and inven- 
reat ot God, but, 1m His wisdom, He makes the lamp its cause. 
Tun gentle vapour 1s what the physicians cal] the spirit. Its place is 
se “uc beat, and it as like the body of the flame of the lamp. The 
seset w ke ats lamp; the black blood in the depth of the heart is 
Vice iny wc: tne sustenance is like its oil; and the visible life in che 
wx: of duc emis of the body is like the light by which the lamp 
Bece-x1e the whole house. And, just as che lamp is extinguished 
cwiace ats Gl ws cut of, 30 the lamp of the spirit is put ouc whenever 
2» neutahment s cut of. And, just as the wick is consumed by 
mre wet Securics ash, such char it cannot absorb the oil, the lamp 
wil zo ust Guc to an excess of oil. Likewise, the blood to which 
Ge wapoer cam: ix the heart may burn out with che excess of 
new Wethe tact aL¢ thereby be put our, in spite of che presence of 
eotenme Fur 1 56 longer accepts the nourishment chrough 
whe Sue prt pcTusts, yust as ashes do nor accept the ail in a 
Tn Ct accy tue Bre lit. And just as che lamp is somerimes 
PR oy ae mtctss, Cause and sometimes by an external cause. 


=e =. matey wind, © thc spine is somenomes exnnguished 
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oa) equse and sometimes by an external cause, such 
"sed agst as the lamp is extinguished when the oil is 
© or tre wick hails, ot by a stormy wind or by a person 
«+ ox, this only occurs| through predestined causes in 
sige of God and a predestined time, so also is the extin- 
=2 of the spirit. Just as the extinguishing of a lamp is the 
ge penod of its existence, this being its allotted time in 
» xk jot destny|, so is the extinguishing of the spirit. Just as 
= £9, Wuen itis put out, causes the whole house to grow dark, 
spt, when extinguished, leaves all the body dark. For the 
sx vy Which it benefited in its sensations, capacities, drives, and 
seret of what is included in the meaning of the word life, has 
eared. This, therefore, is a concise allusion to another of the 


wits ot the blessings of God (Exalted is He!) and the wonders 


ths ceation and His wisdom, in order that you may know, If 


u swan were ink (wherewith 10 write out) the words of my Lord, sooner 


vvuld the ocean be exhausted than would the words of my Lord.* He who 
xues God, is truly wretched! May he never succeed! Away with 
whoever denies His blessings, away with him! 

You may say: You have described the spirit and given an anal- 
ogy of it, whereas when the Messenger of God (may God bless 
um and grant him peace) was asked about the spirit, he did not 
go beyond what God said, Say, the Spirit is of the command of my 
Ind? He did not describe itin this |your| manner. Know thar this 
question] is ignorance as to the multiple applications of the term 
‘pint (rah). For spirit applies to many meanings that we will not 
mention here. We have described only a small portion of its toral- 
ey, what the physicians call “spirit. They know its quality, exist- 
ence, and the manner it spreads in the organs, and how the organs 
gan sensation and strength through it, such that if some of the 

organs become numb, they know that something obstructs the 

flow of this spirit. They do not treat the place of the numbness, 
but the sources of the nerves and location of the blockage. They 
creat (rhe organs\ with whar will open the blockage. For the body, 
in all its complexity, is inflcrated by a nerwork of nerves and by 
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} Sie eae caceié does not know his Lord. 
a ee tes ie LTH Sprea trom t oh Ae : _ 
> ee eae cicstof asco be found in the library of the physicians, and 
= Ct gem i= wed van de understood by the knowledge of eS aN ae eee 
rm Wa el. = cay 


é @ 
‘.« geysician able to observe it? Rather, the meaning Ot 


De we 10 Ue NDT which is the source, and which, if cor- ee congnated by the physician as Spirit, in addition tO the 


repens, O@eTER The Fest oF che body, this 1s one of the mysteries 


> amend, isiike a ball which the polo mallet sets in motion 

¢ Gos Exslnec » He!) that we have not described. We are only - -utoa to the king [who hits it], He who knows the medical 
oermmumans 1G GEMTAON ii a3 a divine command, just as God said, Say, sonor of the| spirit and presumes to understand the Lordly 
ge Spee Woh sxe commana of my Lord. The intellects [of people| do veaud is like one who sees the ball which the king’s mallet 
oot hawt Sax Cadacvv to descnbe Lordly matters, rather the minds “motion and presumes that he saw the king. There is no 
of mam Muscat Deings are perplexed by them. Visualisation and sutt that his mistake is gross. But more gross than this is when 
eumgmamon aie necessanly dehcient here in the same way that s wielect, by which one becomes cognisant of moral obliga- 
ughs @ WacaDs0i¢ Of discerning sound. They falter at the mention usand through which one perceives the good of this world, is 
of the peiszp.es 07 |she Spirit's} description. The complexities of scanebit Ot observing that God Himself (Exalted is Hel:didinor 
coc wncliccs \of poopie| are limited in their essentials; they are ) xmut His Messenger (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
comepomed wathan sheur set bounds. Consequently, the description odscuss x {the Lordly command), rather He commanded him 
of fee Spirit] ws not grasped by reason, but by another light [which | waddress people at the level of their intellects.> God (Exalted is 
=) sagheer aud more honourable than reason. That light shines in He!) did not say anything in His book of the reality [of the Spirir}. 
cee woeké of propiechood and sainthood and its relation to reason Ruther, He mentioned its relationship (to Him] and His action, 
= the telasios. Of reasOni tO Visualisation and imagination. bat He did not say anything about its essence. As to its relation 

Gest (Exalted is He!) created human beings at different levels. mp, it is in His statement, of the command of My Lord, while the 
vow as the Colle understands sensory things but does not grasp schon is Mentioned in His words, O soul at peace, return unto your 
feces! \<on.cepts! because he has not yet reached that stage, Lord, well-plzased, well-pleasing! Enter among My servants! Enter My 
so the méseéeal |who has reached] puberty perceives theoretical Psradise!® 


comeepes! be: Cocs not know what lies beyond them because he 
we es vet reaCned taut level. For this is a noble station, a sweet 
coslene place anda high degree, In it, the presence of God can be 
screwed through the light of faith and certainty. This drinking- 
sluce is 100 adble to be accessible to every passerby; rather it is 
wcemibic wo only to afew. The presence of God has a ‘foreground’ 


Let us return now to the matter! What we seek is remem- 
brance of the blessings of God (Exalted is He!) in foad. We have 


now} mentioned some of the blessings of God (Exalted is He!) in 
the instruments of eating. 


i+ Ftc fy a; "Be The Fourth Example: On the Blessings of God in the 

wi 2h & tec front of this foreground is 2 space, a large arena Creati Pe eieuls Lelie teas ixe rood 

miyeat,, ae & ae start of the arena is 2 threshold and rhis is the piesalathe Means by wh . eo 

sade of tut Lordly command, He who is not permitted to reach KNOW that there are many [types of | foods, and in God’s crea- 
Gut tuteshuolé or 40 view the keeper of the threshold, can never non of them there are innumcrable wonders and endlessly related 


causes. lt would be too lengthy to go into this for each (type ot | 


ike vicws cycad? Tis is why at bas been said. "le who docs food, For foods may be medicaments (adwiya), fruits (fawakih) or 
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cegcies laghdbeve), Let os take [the example of] the staples, as they 
we the soemer: and Som among them, let us consider a erain of 
west ond Gheveaed ofl the rest of the staples, 


Wesex, f von sere to find just a few grains and eat them. you 
ook sonait weak and bunety. You are dependent on the grain 
ack grote, serene and doubling. until st completely falfls 


coer need! Ged (Exalted is He!) created in the grain of wheat the 
wert Be achich seopie are nourished, just as He created you. 
ederd, che slant + dicinguished fom. you only in [its lack of] 
sewsen and movement, but it does not differ in nourishment, 
heceee # & Sod with water. It draws [water] into its viscera by 
seamen sees tus av'vou feed and absorb nourishment. 

Fe well noe expand on the ways the plant attracts nourish- 
meso elf But we will indicate its nourishment. We say that 
pe sewed and soil cannot nourish you because you need special 
Fond, <0 the grain cannot be fed by everything, but needs particu- 
le thines. The proof fof this is that] if you left it in the bouse. xt 
sinorrromer because nothing surrounds it except air. Air alone 
 inectaccent for its nourishment. Were you to leave it in. ‘water. 
would [ell not prosper. Were you to leave it in the ground 
wahoot-wzer, it would not prosper. It needs soil with water: the 
w2er mast he mixed with the earth to become mud. This is indi- 
card by His words, Let man consider his nourishment. We poured out 
the grains to prow, and vines and reeds and olives and palms.’ Ee 

Bex water and soil are insufhicient. If the plant is left in moist. 
mneepactet herd-racked ground, it will not sprout because of lack 
& a. & needs 10 be left in soft, loose ground through which air 
capnerer Bor thear would not move towards it on its Own. it 
texts wind 0 move the air, and to stake the earth with force and 
"nize tm penetrate the ground. God (Exalted is He!) pointed to 

‘sx, And we loo the winds that fertilise." Pollination occurs only _ 
of as won st yo free Som want, if there were excessive cold 
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cei shat [plants] ate in need of these four [factors| for 


mrt 


- 


__ne.then. what each plant needs. In the cultivation of land. 
_em needs water. to be drawn from seas. rivers. springs and 


| __. Olxerve how God created the seas. brings forth springs 


_ ceevthe rivers to low from them. When the land is at an alti- 
of water cannot tise to it. observe. then. how God (Exalted 
ie ceates the clouds. and how He causes the winds to exert 


areon them. and how. by His leave. the full and heavy-laden 
oie are driven to the ends of the earth! Then observe how He 


odvorer the land pouring rains in spring and autumn according 
| nneed! See how He created mountains. preserving water, from 
) stichthe springs gradually gush forth. If they were to flow all at 
_ oxe.the land would be submerged and the crops and livestock 
wotld be destroved. It is impossible to enumerate God's blessings 


inthe mountains. clouds, seas and rains. 


No heat can be generated between water and earth because 

eth are cold. So consider how He subjugated the sun and how 
He created it. despite its distance from earth, to heat the earth 
during one season but not the other, to provide cold when cold 
required and warroth when warmth is required. This is some of 
the wisdom of [God] with regards to the sun; but the wisdom in 
itis more than can be enumerated. 

Plants that grow high from the ground yield fruits that harden. 
They need moisture to ripen. Observe how He created the moon 
and made moisture’ its special contribution, just as He made heat 
che special property of the sun! So it ripens the fruit and gives it 
colour as predetermined by the Creator, the All-Wise. And because 

of this. if trees remain in the shade, and the rays of the sun, moon 

and other heavenly bodies are prevented from reaching the fruit, 
it would spoil and not ripen. Even a small tree would spoil in the 
shade of a large tree. You will know the moisture of the moon 


if you uncover your head at night, the moisture resulting from 


A Meaning, dew. 
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» pander Ge voor bead, Coming the common cold, Whaterr 
aoe eee Sad, [alee] wees the fruit [trece]. We shall not claborate 
an what GOO. Sct send thorouch examination. 
We ev ety eclestta! heady serves some kind of bencfit. just 
a the ee eee te beat and the meon causes moisture. Thev 
oo ot Need be eaey wise decrees. which the power of human 
agecte Cane covmnecatc. Were it not so, their creation surcly 
acekd Liz been for sport and vanity and His words would not he 
moe, One Lond, you ewe ot crcated this in vain” And His statement. 
gleustere and Matestic, Wc created not the heavens and carth, and eve- 
mms eves thom in jert.'” And, just as every organ in your body 
sev s henebctsl surpose, so every ‘organ’ in the body of the whole 
meri’ kav: eocAdal purpose. The whole universe is as one body. 
Wie &, he codividual bodies arc like the organs: they help each 
wher tux: Be the ongans in vour body help cach other. An expla- 
exe fall of] this would be lengthy. 
Vins howl not think that the belicf in the stars. the sun and 
See mace, which are subservient to the command of God. praise 
tg Hem, and have roles i.e. universal laws] that are decreed for 
too my $e’) wisdom. is contrary to the law because of what 
wx taxed about the prohibition of believing in the astrologers 
sed osrclogy ” Rather, what is forbidden concerning the stars are 
cep mate. The fre is believing that they are agents with effects 
= “oer own enairely independent and that they are not subservi- 
<r tan aeder of a Creator [Who] created and subjugated them. 
Tae & ushehef The second forbidden [matter] is to believe the 
Bogen che details of what they say about events that are not 
San ty execvone: che ascrologers speak this in ignorance. For 
vacvieige of he wisdom of the stars was.a miracle of some of the 
Propass \ocure be upon them). This knowledge was then obliter- 
HL nt three cmmaine of 3 only aconfusion: that which is correct 
_ — ™ asIognished from that whichis erroneous. 
Son. eid nfeoter . = eee al are ane for 
FOP br ory Snare religion. On Needne alee is a an 
th. But 
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alain about the details of these cftects ts a violation 
= cor example. if vou have a gatment you washed and 
ent PCN arene savs to YOU. “rake the garment 
. of read it out. for the sun has tisen: the day and the 
ws vecome warm. You must not consider this false. or deny 
sexe 2¢ concluded that the air has become warm Because 


“:osag ot the sun. [Likewise] if you asked about a man’s 
se © complexion and he replied. “The sun shone on me on 
~ mG and my face was tanned. vou must not think him false 
“= statement]. This is how you should consider all effects lof 
> coestal bodies|: though some effects are known and some 
munknewn. In those that are unknown. one must not claim 
orviedge. As to those that are known. some are known to all 
om. such as the occurrence of light and heat with the rising of 
desun. and some are known to a few people. such as the possibil- 
“vof catching a cold with the rising of the moon. 
Thus celestial bodies were not created in sport: they con- 
‘an much wisdom which cannot be enumerated. This is why 
the Messenger of God (may God bless hisn and grant him peace) 
cked up at the sky and recited His (Exalted is He!) words, Our 
Lord, Yeu have not created this in vain. Glory be to You! Guard us against 
the punishment of the Fire.2 Then he (may God bless him and grant 
lim peace) said, “Woe to the one who recites this verse, and then 
sneoths his moustache!“ Meaning that he recites without medi- 
tating upon the verses| and bis understanding of the kingdom 
of the heavens is limited to knowing the colour of the sky and 
che light of the celestial bodies. That is what the beasts also know. 
Therefore. he who is content only with this knowledge is the one 
seferzed to as he who ‘smooths his moustache. 

For God (Exalted is He"). in the kingdom of the heavens. 
in the horizons. in humans and in animals has wonders whose 
knowledge the lovers of God (Exalted is He!) seek. He who loves 

a\particular| scholar is always preoccupied with searching for his 
hooks. to increase his love for him by contemplating the wonders 
of his knowledge. Such is the matter with the wonders of the 
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~ "a= 2 ® 
creations of Gee oe NATAL 1s He"), The whole world is Hic cam. 


PORE Purthetsnerc. the aucher s composition is His compo- 


sinon, as |Goe? composed it through the hearts of His servants. 
Therctore, tf vow carve at a composition. do not marvel at the 
author, but at He who facilitated the composition for the author 
wih His blessings. guidance. direction and instruction. This is 
che same as when you see the puppets of the puppetcer | who| 
dance ané trove. rhythmically balanced and complementary to 
cach other. De set marvel at the puppets. for they are rags that 
are ened. 336 cannot move fon their own]. but marvel at the 
etdlltgcnce of the puppeteer [who] moves them by fine. delicate 
serines aidden from sight. 

Einallv, che intention fis to show that] the nourishment of 
che plant is only complete with water. air, sun. moon and ccles- 
iat hadies. This [process] is complete only through the orbits in 
whic the celestial bodies are stationed. The orbits of the ccles- 
isi hodies are not complete except in their movements: and their 
movemests are not complete except by the heavenly angels who 
anecate them.” Similarly. this process extends to distant causes 
witsch we did not mention. You can build on what we have men- 
Soned over and above what we have neglected. Let us be content 


lhe! with the mention of the means of nourishment of plants. 


The Fifth Example: On the Blessings of God 
12 the Methods through which Food Reaches Us 


KNOW that not all foods are found in every place. Their spe- 
$c condisons are found in some places but not in others. People 
are scattered over the surface of the earth, and some foods may 
oe distant from them: the oceans and the desert lands may come 
derweer them. Observe how God (Exalted is He!) makes use of 
merchants and allows love of wealch and the desire for profit 


* Tras pasnage ndicaces chat in philosophical terms Ghaz&li adhered to the 
P..ciemay, theveyint 


the univers, as did his contemporaries in the eastern lands. 
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‘em even though in most cases this does not avail 
- eather together |products|. then. either the ships are 
ss she goods on board]. or highway robbers take them by 


+ shev die in a foreign country and the sultan confiscates 

ois. Theit best lot is when their inheritors take them [the 

oo» Wthev only knew that [commerce] is their worst enemy. 
serve how God causes ignorance and heedlessness to domi- 
«sem. so that thev struggle with difficulties in their quest for 
~r.they embark on risky undertakings and rush headlong into 
smn werils sailing the seas! Thus. they carry foods and various 


mex of necessities to you from the farthest reaches of the East 
and West. 


Consider how God (Exalted is He!) taught them how to build 
«aps and to travel (the seas| in them! Take note how He created 
he animals and facilitated them for riding and carrying, [things] 
through desert lands! Observe the camels, how they were created; 
the horse, how it was given speed; the donkey, how it was made 
patient for work: the camels, how they cross the desert lands and 
vaverse {the earth| under heavy burdens famished and thirsty! 
Observe how God (Exalted is He!) leads the merchants by ships 
and animals. on dry land and by sea, carrying to you foodstuffs 
andother necessities. Consider what subsistence, supplies and food 
the animals need; and what the ships need! God (Exalted is Het!) 
has created all this to the measure of need and beyond need. The 
enumeration of that is impossible, as it leads into matters that are 


hevond limit, and we see that we must leave this for the sake of 
brevity. 


The Sixth Example: On the Preparation of Foods 


KNOW that what grows in the earth as plants and what is derived 
fom animals is unsuitable for eating, as it is. lt must be prepared, 
cooked, dressed and cleaned; one part is thrown out, another is 
retained and countless other things [are done to it|. Examining 


this for every food would be a lengthy {undertaking}, so let ic 
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comventzaze on one loat of bread and see what it requires, from 
the tine thar the seeds are sown in the ground until it becomes a 
unished joat, good tor eating. 

First a pioughman 1s needed to sow and prepare the ground: 
chon amon vo tu the ground, [in addition to] the plough and all of 
ty <QWs; then amer that [someone] to undertake frequent water- 
‘ng af che ground tor a period; then the weeding; and, finally, 
harvesting the crop. Then [comes] the husking and sifting, then 
che milling. chen [making| dough, and then the baking of bread. 

So cansider al] chese actions we have mentioned and all those 
ve cid not mennon, the number of persons employed in them, 
aud che number of instruments we need, of iron, wood, stone 
and other materials! Observe the work of the producers of tools 
tor colnvation, milling and baking—from the carpenter to the 
Stacksmith, and others! Observe the need of the blacksmith for 
ss0n, icad and brass. Observe how God (Exalted is He!) created 
che mountains, rocks and metals and how He divided the earth 
inte different, adjacent regions!'* O pitiable one, if you examine 
x closely| vou will understand that one loaf does not become 
se:tzble for eating until more than a thousand craftsmen worked 
on :¢. The beginning lies with the King Who drives the clouds” to 
sng down rainwater; then it continues until the last of the work 
ot the angels; then it passes to the work of man. Hence, the wel- 
‘zc [of pcople| turns on almost seven thousand craftsmen, each 
crattsman 2 source of industry on which the production depends. 

Ané consider again the multiplicity of activities of men in 
chose instruments—indeed, even the needle, a small instrument, 
a: 3 purpose for the tailor [in sewing] clothing which wards off 
cer Colé tor you. Its form, a piece of iron, is not complete for a 
neefic enti! it is modified twenry-five times by the hands of the 
necéic-c-z¥er, znd he exerts [himself] each time differently on ic. 

Hc Gad (Exalted is He!) noc united the lands and nor made 
gvelscicticserveotsendhaddeprived you, forexample, of thework 
o the scythe, wich harvests the wheat after ic is pe, you would 
Lave penshed 2nd you would have been incapable (of harvesting]. 


“7 
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aarseehow God (Exalted is He!) guides His servant, whom 
seated from animpure drop of sperm," so that he might do 
savellous work and extraordinary production? 
Look at the scissors, for example, shears corresponding to 
- xtat, they grasp something and cut it with speed. Had God 


ssited is He!), with His bounty and goodness, not disclosed a 


» ol manutactunng them to those who came before us, it would 


ome deen necessary for us to discover this invention by our own 
sang, trom how to mine the iron from stone, to produce the 


wocls by which the scissors are made. If one had Noah’s lifespan and 
memost perfect of minds, his lifespan surely would be too short to 
ascovet how to invent this one tool, let alone others like it! 

Praise be to Him, therefore, Who guided the blind through 
those who can see and praise be to Him Who forbade any exposi- 
oon after the Bayan.* Observe now, had your land been devoid of, 
ay, the miller, blacksmith, cupper—who is the least specialised 
of workmen—the tailor or of any one of the craftsmen, what 
rouble you would have and how stricken you would be in all 
your affairs!” Praise be to Him Who facilitates (the work of | 
some servants for others, so that His will may be executed, and 
His wisdom be fulfilled! Let us be brief with the statement in this 
category also, for our object is to attend to the blessing without 


[detailed| investigation. 


The Seventh Example: On the Guidance 
of those who Hold Responsibility 


KNOW thar if those skilled in the preparation of food, and in 
other things, disagreed in their opinions and clashed by their 
nacures like the clashing of the beasts, then they would surely be 
scattered and become distant from one another, unable to benefit 


from each other. Furthermore, they would be like wild beasts that 
no one place could contain, nor a single purpose unite 


* Aname of the Quran. 
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Oem aow God unites their hearts and causes intimacy 
wax. love to overpower them! Had you expended all that is in the earth 
9 


oe gud pet Rave sroiegh: their hearts together, but God brought their 
hearts ager.” Through innmacy and fellowship, human spirits 


bm -3e © 


comme together so build cGiues and towns; organise dwellings and 
bowes wear cach ocher; organise markets, shops and various other 
ceomgs 100 Many to describe. This love fades away when there are 
mariwes tas caure [people] to jostle each other and compete. For 
sancemet, envy and rivalry are in the nature of man, and lead to 
agneng anc hostility. 

~ Oloserve, cherefore, how God (Exalted is He!) lets rulers dom- 
sate and how He furnishes them with power, preparedness and 
means. He places fear of them in the hearts of their subjects so 
dna caev submit willingly or unwillingly. [And note] how He 
cvides rviers in the way to improve [their] countries and to even 
orggnise parts of their districts as if they were the parts of one per- 
con, cooperating for a single objective by which one part benefits 
‘som the others. Thus, they appoint leaders, judges, prison war- 


dens and commissioners of the markets. They compel people [ro 


- 
take 
rh 


wel the rules of justice and force them to assist each other and 
caoperate. In this way, the blacksmith benefits from the buccher, 
ee ‘gaxer and other people in the country all benefit from the 
clckumath. The cupper benefits from the ploughman and the 
cleagnman from the cupper. Everyone benefits from everyone 


clsc ‘secause of their organisation, assembly and discipline under 


‘ae uzrangement and unicy of the ruler, just as all the organs of 
tar tw Cooperzte and benefit from each other. 

(Cowsder ow He sent the prophets (peace be upon them) to 
echorms the relers [who] reform their subjects. They taught them 
yemmcc betweet scope and the political ordinances through which 
w iegawes them, [the subjects|. They revealed the guiding prin- 
Ope ot icaCerstup, togship and jurisprudence that help them 
te resct:| retorts tus world. This is in addition to che guidance 
Ghat tbe riers] received from (the prophets| in the furtherance of 
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oc Tike note how God (Exalted is He!) guided the prophets 
soos toe angels, and how He guided the angels one through 


; A 
-< ntl you ultimately arrive at the closest angel,” between 
mi whom there is no intermediary. 


‘othe baker bakes the dough; the miller grinds the grain fine 
‘2 tour; the ploughman makes it ready for the harvest: the 
scssmuth prepares the tools used in cultivation: and the carpen- 
prepares the tools of the blacksmith. Likewise, all those skilled 
se Manutacturing of the tools for food \do their work]. The 
suet guides the craftsmen; the prophets guide the scholars, who 
cexneit heirs,” the scholars guide the rulers; and the angels guide 
sue prophets until you arrive at the Lordly presence which is the 
spang of all order, the origin of all goodness and beauty, and the 


jountainhead of all organisation and composition. 


= 


-_ 


. All ot these are blessings from the Lord of lords, the Cause 
ot causes. Were it not for His bounty and His generosity as He 
(Exalted is He!) said, But those who strive in Our cause, surely We shall 
quide them in Our ways? we surely would not have been guided to 
the knowledge of this facet of the blessings of God (Exalted is He!). 
lt He had not stopped us from aspiring to encompass, through 
greed, knowledge of the essence of His blessings, we would long 
toseek everything, even what cannot be counted. But He (Exalted 
is He!) released us, however, by the wise decrees of coercion and 
power. For He (Exalted is He!) said, If you count God’s blessings, you 
will never number them’ Thus when we speak {about certain mat- 
ters| it is because He has given us permission to do so, and when 
we are silent it is He Who subdues and restrains us. No one can 
grant what He restricts and no one can restrict what He gives. In 
every moment of our lives before death, we listen with the hear- 
ing of our hearts to the call of the King, the Almighty, Whose is the 
Kingdom today? God's, the One, the Omnipotent.** Therefore, praise 


be to God Who set us apart from the non-believers and caused us 
to hear this call before the end of [our] lives. 


‘ An allusion to Gabricl. Ct. Q.g9, LXV1.4, 
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The Eighth Dxample: An Exposition of the Blessing of God 
um aie Creation of the Angels ( peace be upon them) 
THE PREVIOUSLY mentioned blessing of God in His creation 


si Sac sages for the advancement and guidance of the prophets 
peace de upon them) and for the transmission of the revelations 


nowad now de clear to you. But do not think chat they are limited 


: . . 
s “Pytey 4ee4c + 


im their Geeds to this activity [only|. Despite their number and 
tht organisation of their ranks, the angels are divided into three 
cases: carthly angels, heavenly [angels], and the bearers of the 
carone (hamalat al-‘arshi\.” 

Observe how God (Exalted is He!) entrusted you to them in 
che matter of eating and sustenance, which we have mentioned 
oovel. Beyond these is guidance, counsel, and other things. 
Know that every part of your body, even every part of a plant, 
nourished by seven angels who are given responsibility in the 


- 
~~ toe s 
aemtiatrA> - eas 


sr this is the fewest, for they may be ten or one hundred 
‘angels| or even more. The meaning of nourishment is that some 
food takes the place of another which has been used up, unul 
cess nourishment becomes blood, then flesh and bone. When it 
as become flesh and bone, your nourishment is complete. The 
slood and flesh are substances that have no power, knowledge or 
cesige, for they neither move nor change by themselves. Their 
satere is not sufficient for their transformation. Just as wheat, by 
self, does nor become flour, then a round baked loaf, except by 
2 ceatsman. Likewise, blood does not become flesh, bone, veins 
zd nerves except by a craftsman. The craftsmen of the body are 
che angels, just 2s craftsmen in the visible [world] are the people 


f tocled 


God (Exalted is He!) has bestowed ample blessings upon you, 
visile and mwvisible. You must not be heedless of His invisible 
nesengs, Thus | sey, these must be an angel co draw nourishment 
ih Gc Beck 226 vonc, for nourishment does nor move by itself. 
thete must be another angel to retain the nourishment in its [par- 
mil, ath; Chcte must be 2 third to extract the fo 


zm of load 
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-tyarth to clothe it wieh the form of flesh, veins or bone; 

eo aeard the surplus that goes beyond the required suste- 
gach to connect what takes on the quality of bone with 
: <i what takes on the quality of flesh with flesh until they 


_ -eariole; and, assuredly, a seventh [angel| to supervise the 


sxe the connections, and convey to that which is tubular 
oz wl keep it tubular, to that which is wide what will keep ir 
<i, nd co that which is hollow what will not ruin its hollow- 
sss tad preserve each one according to its need. 


i, tor example, the nourishment that is stored in the thigh 
sae conveyed to the nose of the young boy, the nose would 
seomne enlarged, its cavities would become blocked and its shape 
a2 torm would become deformed. Therefore, it is imperative 
i the eyelids in all their thinness, the pupils in their clearness, 
ae thughs in their thickness and the bones in their hardness should 
th receive what is suitable to chem in respect of quantity and 
tom; otherwise, the form would be unsound, and some bodily 
parts would be augmented and others weakened. Again, had this 
angel not supervised the just division and distribution of the bod- 
iy sustenance, and (had he| conveyed nourishment to the head 
at the boy and, for example, given to the rest of his body what 
it needs to grow, with the exception of one leg, that leg would 
remain as it was during childhood while the rest of the body grew 
lager. Then you would see a person with the build of aman, with 
one leg like that of a boy; and it would not be of any use whatso- 
ever. The supervision of this symmetry in these [bodily] parts is 
the responsibility of one of the angels. Surely, you do nor think 
that the blood, by its nature, constructs its form itself! Anyone 
who assigns these matters to nature |alone| is ignorant and does 
not know what he speaks of! 
These are the earthly angels. They are busy with you when 
you rest in sleep and when you waver in and out of conscious- 
ness. They provide nourishment internally, withour your knowl- 
cdge; and likewise for every part of you which cannot be divided. 
Some of the parts fot your body}, like the eye and rhe heart, are 
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Chapter Thirteer 


_aadent 86 sx6t than ence hundred angels. We will omit the 
as 


-oacting with the hand which is the instrument of striking 
geo af hin nawee for the cake of brevity. sret like the ene man who alone is occupied with the mill- 
© ye cantly ange’: are supported by the heavenly angels in 4 ~ *¢¢ough and the baking. Indeed. there is a kind of crooked- 
syafaents Order Wisoee suOKANCE Is known only by God (Exalted “sid atandonment of balance caused by the differing attributes 
: vet be heavenly angels are supported by the bearers of the 


jecae. He ¢ Whe blesses them all with support. guidance and 
ncpon 8 the Ail-Preserver. the Most-Holy. He Who is Unique 
dhe michic and visible [worlds]. the Mighty One Who reigns 
_ecorent is the heavens and the earth. the King of the dominion This is not-pOniblo tate natarerotetWe, drocie. sere — 
coe Powseesor of majesty and glory. The traditions related about he moulded otebedne teen beneieess ra SeiiMies ie 
dye angels entrusted with the heavens and the earth, the parts of ben, This i ute lenetiptnegadeMiondiedbeps Coke conmtiarrds 
siynts ané animals, even cach drop of rain and every cloud that i hey docerht ae aati ended onesie. Sine 
mci trom place to place." are more than can be counted, so we might and day without end.” Their bowing is never-ending; their 
adiliesre mention of them. sotration and their standing are everiasting; there is neither 
You say way, “Why are seven angels entrusted with these acts deviation nor lassitude in their acts. Every one has a designated 
meere of one? Does not wheat first need someone to mil] it: . 
cccone, someone to separate the grain and remove the husk: third. 


sation bevond which he cannot go. They obey God because it 
isnot possible for them to disobey. You may compare this to the 
comeone te pour water over it: fourth. someone to knead [it]: 


obedience of your limbs to you. Once you resolve to open your 

Sie comeone to cut the round balls of dough: sixth. another to |  evelids. there is no possibility for a healthy eyelid to delay, nor to 

Seen the dough into wide loaves of bread: and seventh. to bakc it | _ obey you once. and disobey you another time. It is as if it awaits 
= ac oven. [However] it is possible for one man to deal with all vour command to open or shut, in conformity with your indica- 
cnx. Therefore. are the activities of the angels inwardly like the tion. This response resembles [that of the angels| in one way, but 
activities of mankind outwardly? differs from it in another way, since the eyelid has no knowledge 
Know that the creation of the angels differs from the creation of the opening and closing, whereas the angels are living beings 

of mankind: they are each made up of a single attribute. They are who know what they do. 

not all complex or composite. There is only one kind of action 
for cach one of them. This is indicated in His (Exalted is He!) 
emement. Every one there has a known station. This is why there 
sno rivalry and struggle between them. The assignment of each 
‘angels! station and role is similar to the assignment of the five 
senses, For sight does not compete with hearing in the perception 


-mand the divergence of his motives. For he is not made up 
“+ one attribute. so he cannot do just a single action. Hence. 


~ rnd that man sometimes obeys God and other times disobeys 
= xecause of the variety of his motives and his qualities 


This, then, is God’s blessing upon you in the earthly and the 
heavenly angels and your need for them in the sole matter of eat- 
ing, aside from all the other movements and needs. We will not 
belabour the point, for this is just another of the classes of bless- 


ings, |which| together with all the classes, cannot be enumerated. 

let alone the individual blessings] that come under the main clas- 

of sounds; nor does smell compete with them; and neither dis- siications. Indeed, God (Exalted is He!) has bestowed His bless- 

pores with smell. It isnot like the hand and the leg. You may strike ings, both visible and invisible. amply upon you. He said. Eschew 

a wedk. Uiow with the toes of the foot, which is then in co competi- ; all sin. open or secret. Abandoning inner sin that others cannot see 
tion with the hand. [Or,] you may strike another with your head, 


like envy, Suspicion, innovation, malicious intentions towards 
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men and other sins ot the human heart, is thankfulness for the 
invinble blessings. Abandoning the outward sin of the limbs of 
the hady as thanktulness for the visible blessing. Moreover, | say, 
cverrmne who disobeys God (Exalted is He!) even in the batting 
ol an eve. for example, in looking up when he should have looked 
gwen in modesty, denies every blessing of God (Exalted is He!) 
upon him in the heavens and earth and what is between them! 
hor all chat Gad (Exalted is He!) created—all the angels, heavens, 
earth, animals and plants—is a blessing upon every servant and a 
meany of heneht for him, even when it benefits others too. 


In each blink of the eye, God (Exalted is He!) grants two bless- 
ingv in the very evelid. For He created inside every eyelid muscles 
which have tendons and ligaments connected with the nerves of 
the brain by which the upper eyelid is lowered and the lower eye- 
lid is rarsed. Black hairs exist on each eyelid, and the blessing of 
God (Exalted is He!) with respect to their blackness is that they 
collect the light of the eye, since whiteness diffuses the light and 
blackness gathers it. God's blessing in arranging [the lashes] in a 
row 1s that they prevent insects from entering the inside of the | 
eve and prevent foreign bodies flying about the air from sticking | 
to it. There are two blessings in each eyelash—it is soft and yet | 
straight. The greatest blessing, though, is in the interlocking of 
the evelashes. For dust in the wind can prevent one from opening | 
the eves and, when the eyelids are closed, you cannot see. Buc it | 
 punible to bring the eyelids together until the eyelashes inter- 
jock and look from behind the screen of the lashes. This screen of 


lashes blocks dirt from entering and does not prevent sight from 
within. 


Then |to prevent] specks of dust entering (the eye], He cre- 


aed the edges of the eyelids to close over the pupil like the bur- 


uushing tool for the mirror. In shutting once or twice, the dust is 
puitsaed from the pupil. The specks of dirt are removed to the 
usruers of the eyes and eyelids. As the fly has no d for its 
pupal. He created it with two hands, so you se 

wudsually to rub its two eyes, brushing away th 
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“e CXECTISIVE details af the blessings, which would require 
conated discussion that would go beyond the purpose of 
wok If nme grants a respite and (God| grants success, we 


ledicate a book to it and call it The Wonders of God's Creation 
teesun Allah), 


‘olet us return to our objective. We say: he who gazes at a 


dien thing has denied, by raising his eyes [to it|, the blessing 
va God (Exalted is He!) grants in the eyelids. The eyelids exist 

‘tor the eye; the eye only for the head; the head for the whole 
\ the body, the body through food; food through water, earth, 


nnd.rain, clouds, sun and moon. None of these can exist without 


he heavens and the heavens only [exist] by the angels. Indeed, the 
whole [process] is like one thing whose parts are bound together 
like the connection of the organs of the body with one another. 
Thus, {the transgressor| denies every blessing in existence from 
the farthest reaches of the universe to the deepest depths of the 
eath. There is no star, no angel, no animal, no plant and no sub- 
ance that does not curse him. 
Ithas been recorded in the Traditions that the very plot [of 
eatth| on which people gather, once they depart, either curses 
them or asks [God| to pardon them.” Likewise, it has been 
recorded that everything, even the fish of the sea, seek forgiveness 
fora scholar. While the angels curse the disobedient.*' And there 
are countless other examples. All this indicates that the disobedi- 
ent person, just with the movement of an eye, commits sin against 
everything in the visible and the invisible worlds. He destroys 
himself, unless he follows the sin with a good deed that obliter- 
ates it [the sin]; and he exchanges the curse for a pardon. Perhaps 
then, God will forgive him and pardon him. God (Exalted is He!) 
revealed to Job (peace be upon him), “O Job, every servant of 
mine among human beings has two angels. If he thanks Me for 
my blessings, the two angels will say, “Almighty God, grant him 
blessings upon blessings, for You are worthy of praise and thank- 
fulness.” So adhere to the thankful for theirs is truly a high level 
with Me. | praise their thankfulness! My angels supplicate for 
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them. The places [thev reside in] love them and the traces they 
leave behind| weep over them!” 


And just as vou know that in every blink of an cye there arc 
manv blessings, know that every inhalation and exhalation has 
two blessings. By exhaling, the spent vapour of the heart goes out. 
ft did not go out. the servant would surely perish. By inhaling, 
the essence at the airis brought to the heart and, were his breathing 
blacked. his heart would surely burn up, cut off from the essence 
at the air and its coolness, and he would perish. Furthermore, the 
day and might are twenty-four hours, and in every hour there are 
nearly one thousand breaths, and every breath takes nearly ten 
seconds. 

So then, there are thousands and thousands of blessings upon 
you in every part of your body. And, in every part of the world! 
Look then and see if it is possible to enumerate all these or not. 
When the reality of the words of God (Exalted is He!), If you count 
God's blessing, you will never number them,” were revealed to Moses 
\peace be upon him), he said, ‘My God, how can | thank you when 
jeven| in every hair of my body you have granted two blessings: 
making its origin supple and covering up its root?’ “ 

Thus. it has been set down in the Traditions that he who 
does not know God’s blessing except in his food and drink, his 
knowledge is scant and his punishment is prepared. All that we 
have mentioned about food and drink is a measure of how you 
should consider al] the other blessings. For the eye of the person 
with unsight does not notice anything in the world, nor does his 
thought become familiar with [any| existing [ching], except that 
he confirms that God has granted him a blessing in it. But we will 


refrain from an exhaustive listing and detailed explanation, for it 
is to long for the unattainable. 








CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
An Exposition of the Causes which 
Turn People Away from Thankfulness 


TY NOW that that which turns people away from thank- 
tulness for blessings is ignorance (jahl) and heedlessness 
AA (ghafla). They are prevented by ignorance and heedless- 
ness from recognising the blessings; for one can only be thankful 
for a blessing that one recognises. Then, when [people| do rec- 
opmse a blessing, they assume that being thankful for it is only 
to verbally say, ‘Praise be to God! Thanks be to God!’ They do 
not know that the meaning of thankfulness is to use the blessing 
to perfect the wisdom intended by it and that this is obedience 
to God, Almighty and Majestic. Nothing prevents thankfulness 
after the attainment of these two insights except the victory of 
the appetite and the conquest of Satan. 

As for heedlessness, there are many causes. One cause is that 
people, in their ignorance, do not recognise that what is general 
to mankind, and granted to them in all their states, is a blessing. 
They are not thankful, therefore, for all the blessings we have 
mentioned because these blessings are for all people and are given 
tothem in all of their states. Each person does not see [something] 

special for himself, so he does not reckon it a blessing. You do not 
see people thanking God for the substance of the air. Yet if they 
were grasped by their throats for a moment, until the air was cut 
off, they would die. If they are imprisoned in a bathhouse full 

of hot air, or in a well containing air heavy with moisture, they 
would die in distress. If a disaster such as this were to befall one of 
them, and he were saved, perhaps he would regard it as a blessing 
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and thank God tor it. This is the utmost limit of ignorance, since 
their thanktulness is deferred until the blessing is withheld from 
them and then, sometimes, restored to them. Being thankful in all 
the states is preterred to [being thankful] in only some of them. 
You do nat see the person with sight thankful for the health of his 
eves until his eyes are blinded. If, then, his sight is restored to him, 
he becomes aware of it {as a blessing] and is thankful and reckons 
it a blessing. 

Because the mercy of God encompasses mankind as a whole, 
and He gives to them generously in all situations, the ignorant 
person does not reckon it a blessing. This ignorant person is like 
the unruly servant who always deserves to be beaten—when his 
beating is left off for an hour, a favour has been granted to him. If 
his beating were set aside permanently, insolence would overtake 
him and he would put aside gratitude [altogether]. 

People today give thanks for wealth, which gains them access 
to privileges, [whether it be] much or little. They forget all the 
blessings of God (Exalted is He!) upon them. One such [per- 
son] complained of his poverty to a person of insight, and dis- 
played how intensely unhappy he was. So he [his friend] asked 
him, ‘Would it please you, to be blind and to have ten thousand 
dirhams?’ He replied, ‘No.’ Then he asked, “Would it please you 
to be mute and to have ten thousand dirhams?’ He replied, ‘No.’ 
Then he asked, ‘Would it please you to be without hands and 
legs and to have twenty thousand [dirhams]?’ He replied, “No.’ 
Then he asked, “Would it please you to be insane and to have ten 
thousand dirhams?’ He replied, ‘No.’ Then he said, ‘Are you not 

ashamed to complain about your Lord and He has given you 
goods worth fifty thousand?”! 


It was said that a reciter [of the Qur'an] was so oppressed by 
poverty that he could not bear it. He had a vision in his sleep of 
someone speaking to him, saying, ‘Would you like me to cause 
you to forget Strat al-An 4m from the Qur’an and there will be 
a thousand dinars for you?’ He replied, ‘No.’ The man asked, 
‘Then Surat Hid?’ He replied, ‘No.’ Then he asked, ‘Strat Yusuf?’ 
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ic replied, “No. The man enumerated all the chapters \of the 
qur in| and then said, “You have the value of one hundred thou- 


un dinars and you complain!’ When [the reciter| woke up he 
ws relieved” 


ibn al-Sammak visited one of the caliphs, who was holding 
nbishand a jug of water and drinking from it. The caliph said 
iohim, “Give me advice!’ He replied, ‘If you were not given this 
dink unless you gave up all your wealth, or you would remain 
thirsty, would you give it up?” The caliph replied, “Yes.” Then he 
sked, ‘If you were not given this drink unless [you gave up| all 
your kingdom, would you leave it?” The caliph said, “Yes.” [Ibn 
al-Sammak| said, “Then take no joy in a kingdom that does not 
equal even a drink of water!’ This shows that the blessing that 
God (Exalted is He!) grants the servant in a drink of water when 
heis thirsty is greater than sovereignty over all the earth! 

Because |people| are inclined, by nature, to consider specific 
blessings rather than general blessings—we have |already| men- 
tioned general blessings—we will now give a brief indication of 
the specific blessings. We say, every servant who closely examines 
his condition will find a blessing from God, or many blessings, 
which are specific to him and which are not shared by everyone 

He may share them with a few people but they may {also be his 
alone. Every servant can acknowledge this fact in three respects: 
intellect (‘agl), character (khuluq) and knowledge (‘ilm). 

Asfor intellect, every servant of God (Exalted is He!) is pleased 
with God for his intellect: he believes that he is the most intelli- 
gent of men. Few are those who ask God for [more] intelligence. 
Indeed, it is because of the distinction of the intellect that who- 

ever is devoid of it is pleased, just as whoever possesses it is pleased. 
Therefore, if he is convinced that he is the most intelligent of men, 
he must be thankful for it. Because if it is so, thankfulness is a duty 

for him. But if he is not and yet he thinks that he is, then it is a 

blessing for him. He who buries a treasure in the ground delights 

in it and is thankful for it. If the treasure is stolen without his 


knowledge, he will still be happy because of his conviction and 
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his thanktulness remains just as if (the treasure] were still there. 

As tor character, every servant sees faults that he dislikes in 
others, and character traits that he finds blameworthy. He criti- 
cises these because he considers himself devoid of them. Instead 
ot busying himself with criticising others, he should be occupied 
with thanktulness to God (Exalted is He!), since He has an good 
character and another is afflicted with bad character. 

As for knowledge, each knows his innermost concerns and 
his hidden thoughts and what he keeps to himself. If these were 
revealed, such that someone can look upon them, he would surely 
be shamed—even more if all men were to look! So if every serv- 
ant knows of a private matter that he does not share with another 
of God's servants, why is he not thankful for the beautiful veil 
that God has sent him, which reveals the commendable and cov- 
ers up the reprehensible and conceals this from the eyes of people, 
making knowledge of it specific to him, such that no one looks 
upon it. These three then are among the specific blessings that 
every servant can acknowledge, either entirely or in part. 

Let us descend from this level to a slightly more general one. 
We say, there is no servant but God (Exalted is He!) has provided 
him things, in his [bodily] form, his personality, his character, his 
qualities, family, children, dwelling, country, companions, rela- 
tives, strength, prominence and the rest of what is dear to him, 
such that, if they were taken away from him and given to another, 
he surely would not be pleased. For example, He has made him a 
believer, not anon-believer; a living being, not an inanimate body; 

a person, not an animal; a male, nota female; a healthy nota sick 
person; and sound, not disabled. All these are particular [character- 
istics|, despite being general to others. Were these states exchanged 

for their opposites, he would not be pleased with them. 

Furthermore, {each servant| also has other matters that he 
does not {want to| exchange with the states of other people. That 

is, ether because he will not exchange with another person what 
is specihc to himself, or he will not exchange with most men what 
is specific to himself. If he will not exchange the state of his soul 
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hestate of another, then his state must be better than the 
areof the other. If he cannot find anyone whose state he would 
refer to his own, whether as a whole or in a specific aspect, then 
(od (Exalted is He!) has granted him blessings that He has not 
quoted to any of His other servants. If he is willing to exchange 
hs own state with that of some but not of others, then let him 
cbserve the number of those whom he envies and he will find that 
they are inevitably few in number in comparison to the others. 
He will find that those who are beneath his state are many more 
than those who are above him. 

Why, then, does he concern himself with looking at those 
above him in order to make little of the blessings of God (Exalted 
isHe!) upon himself? And why does he not look beneath himself 
inorder to regard as great the blessings of God upon him? Why 
does he not use the same measures for the world [that he uses] 
for his religion? When his soul blames him for a sin, does he not 
|Ond} excuses for himself, (saying] there are many sinners? So, he 
always looks to someone below him in religion, not above him. 
Why does he not view the world in the same way? For, when the 
state of most people in religion is worse than his, and his state in 
the world is better than most people, how does this not compel 
him to gratitude? About this, he (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) said, ‘He who looks in this world to who is below him 
and looks in his religion to who is above, God will record that 
he is patient and thankful. He who looks in this world to who is 


above him and looks in his religion to who is below him, God will 
not record that he is patient and thankful.”° 


Therefore everyone who considers his own state and searches 
for what is unique to him will find that God (Exalted is He!) [has 
granted him| many blessings, especially in respect of the Sunna, 


faith, knowledge, the Qur'an; but also leisure, health, security, 
and other \things\. For this, it is said, 


He who wishes a comfortable living by which to increase 
his success in religion and in worldly matters 
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Let him consider those above him in piety, and let him 
consider those below him in wealth.‘ 


He [the Prophet] (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
said, ‘He who does not find his sufficiency in the verses of God 
[the Qur'an], God has not enriched him.”* This is an allusion to 
the blessing of knowledge. He [also] said, “The Qur'an is wealth 
beyond which there is no wealth, and with which there is no 
poverty. He (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, “The 
man to whom God has given the Qur’an and who supposes that 
another is richer than himself mocks the verses of God;’’ and he 
(may God bless him and grant him peace) said, “He is not one of 
us who has not been enriched by the Qur’4n;”® and he (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘It is enough to have certainty 
(yagin) as wealth.”* 

One of the Predecessors said, ‘God (Exalted is He!) says, in 
one of the revealed books, “Truly, I have completed my blessing 
upon the servant to whom I have spared three things: the visit 


of the sultan, the need for the physician, and what is with his 
brother.” '°4 


The poet expressed this thus, 


As food comes to you, 
So come health and security. 
Once you become a brother of sorrow, 


Then sorrow will not from you depart." 


Moreover, the most concise advice and the most eloquent of 
words in the eloquent Arabic language,® was expressed by [the 
Prophet] (may God bless him and grant him peace!) when he said, 


* “What is with his brother’ here means: the burdens that others have to 
bear. 


* Lit., ‘to pronounce the dad.’ The Arabic language is often referred to as 
the language of the letter dad.’ Zabidi quotes the celebrated tradition of the 
Prophet, ‘lam the most eloquent of those who pronounce the letter dad’ (Zabidi 
1X. 133); it is also cited in Shawk4ni, P. 327, and in Lane, Lexicon, v.1959. | 
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sho awakens healthy in his body, secure in his home, with 
gh provision for his day, it is as if he were given the world in 


{you consider, you will find that all people complain and 
ifer {tom matters that return to these three. They see the burden 
«them and they do not thank God for the blessing in these three. 
Nor| ate they thankful for God's blessing upon them in faith, 
ough which they attain the abiding favour of God and the 
yeat kingdom i.e., Heaven|. The insightful should only rejoice 
wisdom, {inner| certainty and faith. 

Furthermore, we ourselves know that among the scholars is 
be who, if he were offered all that comes under the control of 
ihe kings of the earth, from East to West, of wealth, followers 
ind companions and it was said to him, ‘Take this in exchange for 
your knowledge, or even for one percent of your knowledge,’ he 
would not take it. That is because of his hope that the blessing of 
knowledge will lead him to nearness to God (Exalted is He!) in 
the Hereafter. If it were said to him, ‘You will have all that you 
hope for in the Hereafter in full. So take these pleasures in this 
world instead of your pleasure in knowledge and your delight in 
itin this world.’ He would not take it, because he knows that the 
pleasure in knowledge is continual not ephemeral, permanent not 
liable to be stolen, it cannot be taken away by force, cannot be 
vied for and it is pure and unsullied. Whereas the pleasures of this 
world are all Gawed, sullied and unclear. Desire for them is not 
free from fear, their pleasure is not free from pain and their hap- 

piness from sorrow. They have always been thus and so shall they 
remain till the end of time. 

The pleasures of this world were created so that deficient 
minds may clamour after them and be deceived. Even when they 
are deceived and bound by them, |the pleasures] deny and resist 
them. It is like an outwardly beautiful woman who adorns herself 
for the lustful and rich youth, then when his heart is bound to 
her, she scorns him and avoids him. He thus remains ever-trou- 
bled and in continual strife. All this is due to his enthralment with 
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the pleasure of looking at her even for a moment. If he came to 
his senses and lowered his gaze, making little of that pleasure, he 
would be safe for the rest of his life. It is thus that the worldly fall 
into the net and the traps of this world. 

We should not say that he who turns away from the world is 
grieved by the patience it demands. For he who seeks [this world] 
is also grieved by his patience, and his need to retain it, to acquire 
it and to protect it from thieves. The suffering of he who turns 
away [from the world] leads to pleasure in the Hereafter, while 
the suffering of he who seeks it leads to pain in the Hereafter. 
Let the one who turns away from this world recite to himself the 
saying of the Exalted, Do not flag in your pursuit of the enemy; if you 
suffer, they too suffer, but you hope from God what they cannot hope.” 
Therefore, the way of thankfulness is obstructed for everyone due 
to their ignorance of the kinds of blessings, visible and invisible, 
specific and general. 

You may ask, ‘What is the treatment for these heedless hearts, 
[to make them] aware of the blessings of God (Exalted is He!) so 
that they may become thankful?’ I will reply that the treatment 
for those hearts that are capable of insight is the contemplation 
of the [already] alluded to general blessings of God (Exalted is 
He!). As for those hearts that are not capable of insight, which do 
not reckon a blessing to be a blessing unless it is unique to them 
or [until] they are afflicted by calamity, the remedy for them is to 
always look at those beneath them. They should do what one Sufi 
used to do: each day he visited the hospital, the cemetery and the 
places where legal punishments are meted out. He went to the 
hospital to witness the forms of afflictions of God (Exalted is He!), 
so he may then reflect on his own health and safety. His heart 
would feel the blessing of health when he saw the afflictions of 
disease, and he would thank God (Exalted is He!). He witnessed 
the criminals who are killed, those whose limbs are severed and 
those who are punished by [a variety] of punishments, that he 
may thank God (Exalted is He!) for His protection from crime 
and from these punishments, and that he may thank God (Exalted 
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wi) for the blessing of safety. He visited the cemetery, know- 
‘what the dead desire most is that they be returned to this 
4) (only for a day. 
Knowing this| the one whois disobedient to God will redress 
vel, and the one who is obedient will increase his obedience. 
ruite Day of the Resurrection is the day of mutual disillusion." 
theabedient will be disillusioned when he sees the rewards of his 
Jedience. He will say, ‘I was able to do more than these acts of 
edience. How great was my inadvertence, I wasted opportuni- 
resin things permitted.’ The deception of the disobedient, on 
eothet hand, is apparent. For if he sees the graves with his own 
rysand knows that what (the dead| most desire is to recover what 
ifthe still has, he will spend the remainder of his life in what the 
people of the graves long to return to; and this will be a reminder 
whim of the blessings of God (Exalted is He!) for the rest of his 
ife,and even in the respite that is granted to him in every breath 
betakes. And, if [the servant] knows this blessing, he gives thanks 
that he will spend his life for what it was created for: to provide 
\for oneself from this world for the Hereafter. This is the treat- 
ment for the heedless hearts, to make them aware of the blessings 
of God (Exalted is He); that they may become thankful. 

Al-Rabia b. Khaytham, despite the fullness of his inner vision 
\sibsir), sought support in this way to affirm |his| gnosis (marifa). 
He dug a grave in the courtyard of his home, |each night| he put 
achain around his neck and slept in this grave. He used to recite 
Lord, let me return; that I may do good.*° On waking, he would say, ‘O 
Rabia! You have been granted what you asked for, so do good 


before [the day when| you will ask to return and it will not be 
granted| 


Part of what will cure those hearts far removed from thank- 
fulness is to know that the blessing, if [one does] not thank [God] 
for it, will vanish and not return. Thus, al-Fudayl b. ‘lyad (may 


’ As opposed to busying himself with acts that gain merit and reward in 
the Hereafter. 
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the mercy of God be upon him) used to say, ‘It is incumbent upon 
vou to persevere in thankfulness for blessings. It is rare that a bless- 
ing is withdrawn from and then returned to a people. ’” 


One of the Predecessors said, ‘Blessings are unrestrained.“ SE C iL I O N T H R E E 


Therefore, tie them down with thankfulness.’ 


And in the narration, ‘No sooner does the blessing of God ON W oi AT PAT dt E N C E A ND 


(Exalted is He!) become great upon a servant than people turn to 


THANKFULNESS SHARE 
him in need. He who scorns them risks losing that blessing.” AN D W H AT L I N K S O N E 
God, praise be to Him (Exalted is He!) said, God does not change 
what b with a people, until they change what is in themselves.” This is | W {T ts T H E O a H E R 


the end of this section. 


| CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
An Exposition of that which Unites 
| Patience and Thankfulness 


OU MAY say that what I have mentioned about blessings 
indicates that there is a blessing from God (Exalted is He!) 


in every existing thing. This would mean that tribulation 
does not essentially exist. What, then, does patience mean? And 
if tribulation does exist, what does thankfulness for tribulation 
mean? { Also] there are those who claim, ‘We are thankful for both 
tribulation and blessing.’ Yet how is thankfulness imaginable for 
tribulation? And how can one be thankful for what one endures 
patiently, for patience in tribulation is accompanied by pain and 
thankfulness is accompanied by joy—are they then not mutually 
contradictory? What (then] is the meaning of our statement that 
God (Exalted is He!) has a blessing for His servants in all that He 
has created? 

Know that tribulation exists, just as the blessing exists. To 
afhrm the existence of the blessing necessitates the affirmation of 
the existence of tribulation, because they are mutually contradic- 


abhi heraly ae tory. Tobe free of tribulation is blessing and to be free of blessing is 
Or 


‘like the wild beasts.’ 
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tribulation. [We have mentioned] earlier that blessings are divided 
into the blessing that is absolute in every respect—whether in the 
Hereafter, such as the happiness of the servant in being granted 
proximity to God (Exalted is He!), or in this world, such as faith, 
good character and what helps in their attainment. And into the 
relative blessing that is good in one respect but not in another, such 
as wealth, which can benefit religion in one respect and can spoil 
it in another. Likewise tribulation is divided into absolute and 
relative. As for the absolute: in the Hereafter, it is distance from 

God (Exalted is He!), either for a period of time or forever; in this 

world, it is unbelief, disobedience and bad character traits, which 

lead to absolute tribulation. As for the relative [tribulations], such 

as poverty, disease, fear and other varieties of tribulation, these are 

not tribulations in religion but in this world. 

Absolute thankfulness, therefore, is for an absolute blessing. As 
for the absolute tribulations of this world, one is not commanded 
to be patient with them. It is senseless to say that one should be 
patient with the tribulations of unbelief and disobedience. 

It is incumbent on the non-believer to leave his unbelief; as 
it is incumbent on the disobedient [to become obedient]. Indeed, 
the non-believer may not know that he is a non-believer; he then 
resembles someone who has an illness, but who is not in any dis- 
comfort from faintness or other [symptoms], so no patience is 
required. He who is disobedient knows that he is disobedient; it 
is incumbent upon him to put aside disobedience. In fact, man is 
not commanded to bear patiently any tribulation that he is able 
to dispel. If someone leaves water until his thirst causes him great 
suffering, he is not commanded to bear it with patience, rather 
he is commanded to relieve the suffering. Patience in suffering is 
applicable only when the suffering cannot be alleviated. 

Thus, patience in this world refers to what is not an absolute 
tribulation, but to what can also be considered a blessing. This is 
why it is possible for the functions of patience and thankfulness 
to be combined in it. For example, wealth may be the cause of a 
man’s destruction, he can be a target because of his money; he and 
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| a hildten could leven| be killed. Health too \can be considered| 


vesme way, Every worldly blessing, in addition to [being a 
ising, can also become a tribulation. While every \worldly| 


ciation, in addition to {being a tribulation|, can also become 
ihessing. 


Itmay be that poverty and illness are what is best for a servant. 
[hisbody were healthy and his wealth manifold, he may behave 
wth pride and insolence. God has said, Were God to expand His 
rovsion to [alll his servants, they would act insolently on earth;' and He 
xed is He!) said, No indeed, surely man is insolent, for he thinks 
inst self-sufficient? The Prophet (may God bless him and grant 
tim peace) said, ‘When God loves a believing servant, He protects 
lun from the world just as any of you protects his sick one,’* and 
his wife, children and kinsmen. 

Everything we have mentioned in the sixteen divisions of 
blessings, apart from faith and good character, may become a trib- 
ulation for some people; and their opposite would be a blessing for 
them. Earlier, knowledge was defined as a perfection and a bless- 
ng, being an attribute of God (Exalted is He!). However, in some 
crcumstances, it may be a tribulation for the servant and its loss 
ablessing. For example, a man’s ignorance of when he will die is 
ablessing for him, since, if he knew, he may lose any pleasure in 
\fe and may become overwhelmed with grief. Likewise, his igno- 

rance of what ill thoughts| his acquaintances and kinsmen har- 

bour against him may be a blessing for him, if the veil were lifted 
and he were able to observe this, he may become overwhelmed 
with pain, resentment and envy and occupy himself with revenge 
Similarly, (the servant’s| ignorance of the blameworthy quali- 
ties of another is a blessing for him. Were he to know them, he 


would detest the other and harm him, and that would have delete- 


tious consequences in this world and the Hereafter. His ignorance 
of the praiseworthy qualities of another may also be a blessing 
for him. For the latter may be a saint of God (Exalted is He!), and 
he may be obliged to harm him and to insult him. If he knew 
this and harmed |the saint|, his sin would inevitably be greater 
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Gor oe who has tattooed a prophet or a saint knowingly is not {in 
aye same pouDON| 2s he who has harmed him unknowingly. The 
gene ‘appes to] the concealment by God (Exalted is He!) of the 
Resurrection, His concealment of the Night of Power (layla: al- 
gain 00 o: the hour [in which prayers are accepted] on Friday, 
sad Hs concealment of some of the grave sins. All of this is 4 
siessmg, Docause ignorance [of them] increases your incentive 


co veex and stm. So these are aspects of the blessings of God 
‘Exaioc » He!) with regards to ignorance. 
“oa: chen [of the blessings of God with regard to] know!- 
cage? ix p crue when we say that God (Exalted is He!) has placed a 
sheasng im every existent thing. This is invariably so for everyone. 
Nig excepaon to this can be supposed, except the sufferings that 
sic cotated mn some people. Yet even these can be a blessing for the 
oarsuiienng them. Yer, these are not a blessing for him if the pain 
coum trom disobedience, such as cutting off one’s own hand and 
s2ooing one's skin; for he feels pain through his own disobedi- 
cece. And the pain of the non-believers in the Fire is a blessing, 
ocx for other servants and not for them; “for the disasters (ma3a'ib) 
of one people have benefits (fawia"id) for another people.” If God 
(Exalted ws He!) nad not created punishment and punished a por- 
nos. of the people by it, chose who live within His blessing surely 
wove 10 xnow the extent of His blessings, nor the abundance 
of ducur yoy because of it. For the joy of the people of Paradise 
will bc znglided when they reflect on the suffering of che people 
<é Gx Fic. aos 


So you can {now} sce thar the joy of che people of this warld 
= senbghe docs not increase, despite cheir essenrial need for it, 
recone # » ceiversd and given to everyone. Nor does cheir 
us tectene tote antcasc from gazing at the adornment of che 
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see to beautify. Because the adornment of the heavens 
vi they do not feel ic and they do not rejoice because 
Re wax (previously| mentioned, therefore, is true: 
tuted is Hel) did not create anything except with wisdom 
oa 2. Nor did He create anything without a blessing in it, 


) soe or all His servants or tor some of them. So in His creation 


72.acon, there is also a blessing, either for the one afflicted 


“it one not afflicted. Theretore, for the servant, every state 
=z stot cescnbed as an absolute tribulation or an absolute bless- 
23 combines (Wo functions: patience and thankfulness. 

You may say that these are mutually exclusive, so how can 
uv de uruted when there is no patience but in affliction, and no 
sanstulness but in joy? Know that (the servant] may be distressed 
» wmething and delighted with it from another aspect. Patience 
bx distress and thankfulness is in joy. In every indigence, illness, 
at and tribulation in this world there are five matters for which 
soe intelligent should rejoice and give thanks. First, for every mis- 
tomne and disease there is one that is even worse, for what God 
Exalted is Het) decrees has no end and if God (Exalted is He!) 
doubles these and increases them, what can stop Him or turn Fiim 
tuck? So be thankful chat there are not greater [misfortunes| in 
this world. 


Second, the misfortune could be in his religion. A man said to 
Sahl {al-Tustari| (may God be pleased with him), “A thief entered 
my house and took my furniture.’ Sahl replied, “Be thankful to 
God (Exalted is He!). Had Saran entered your heart, he would 
have cormpted your belief in the unity of God. What would you 
nave done then?” 

Likewise, Jesus (may the blessings and peace of God be upon 
him) sought refuge in his supplication, saying, “Almighry Gad, do 
Dol cause my mistormine to be in my religion.’® 

‘Umar b. al-Kharrab (may God be pleased with him) said, 
“There is not a tal with which Goa (Exalted is He!) has afflicted 

me without (giving me| four blessings (through it]: that ic was 
notimaay religion, that it was not ercater chan it was; thac I was 
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not prevented from accepting it; and that I aspired to a reward 
for it. 

A Sufi had a friend whom the ruler imprisoned. The prisoner 
sent for him [his friend], told him [of his situation] and com- 
plained to him. [The Sufi] said to him, “Be thankful to God!’ The 
prisoner struck him. Later, he sent for [the Sufi] again, told him [of 
his situation] and complained. The Sufi said, “Be thankful to God!’ 
A Zoroastrian, who was afflicted with a stomach disorder, was 
imprisoned with him. The prisoner was then put in chains; one 
of the fetters was placed around his ankle and the other around 
the ankle of the Zoroastrian. So he sent for [the Sufi], who said to 
him, “Be thankful to God!’ The Zoroastrian had to get up numer- 
ous times and he had to get up with him and stand by him while 
he relieved himself. He wrote about this [to the Sufi], who replied, 
‘Be thankful to God!’ The prisoner asked, ‘How long will this last 
and what trial is greater than this?’ [The Sufi] replied, “If the fet- 
ters were around his waist, what would you have done?” 

Therefore, if every person who suffers tribulation reflects 
carefully on the truth regarding his bad conduct, both open and 
concealed, in relation to his Lord, surely he would see that he 
deserves more than what befalls him, both now and in the future. 
He who has the right to give you one hundred lashes and lessens 
the punishment by ten deserves thanks. And he who has the right 
to cut off both your hands and leaves one, deserves thanks. 

A religious teacher passed by a street and a basin of ashes was 
dumped on his head. He prostrated to God (Exalted is He!) in a 
prostration of thankfulness. He was asked, ‘What is this prostra- 
tion for?’ He replied, ‘I was expecting fire to be poured on me, 
that it was restricted to ash is a blessing.’ 

It was said to one of them [the Sufis], “Will you not come out 
to pray for rain, for the rains have been held back?’ He replied, 
“You think that the rain has been held back, [while I think the that] 
the stones have been held back!’ 

You may ask, ‘How can I rejoice when I see that there are oth- 
ers whose disobedience has surpassed my disobedience and who 
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_enot been afflicted with what has afflicted me, although they 
) 
ynon-believers? Know that for the non-believer what has been 


Jiback for him is even| greater; he has been granted a respite 


\y so that he may add to his sins and that his punishment is 


vaghened, As He (Exalted is He!) said, We grant them indulgence 


ly that they nay increase in sin.” 


Asfor disobedience, how do you know that there are others 


athe world who are more disobedient [than you]? An iniquitous 


thought regarding God (Exalted is He!) or His attributes may be 
ipieater and more serious matter than the drinking of wine, for- 
ncation and other acts of disobedience [committed by| the limbs. 
for this, God (Exalted is He!) gave an example, And you reckoned 
alight thing, but with God it was a mighty thing.'’? And how do you 
know that another is more disobedient than you? Perhaps his 
punishment has been delayed until the Hereafter, whereas your 
purushment has been hastened in this world. Why are you not 
thankful to God (Exalted is He!) for this? 

This is the third aspect in thankfulness: it is possible for every 
punishment to be delayed until the Hereafter. The afflictions of 
this world can be alleviated through other causes and their impact 
can be made easier, while the misfortune of the Hereafter is con- 
unuous. Even if it were not continuous, there would be no way 
of diminishing it through consolation, since in the Hereafter the 


means of consolation is completely cut off from those being pun- 
ished. He whose punishment is hastened in this world is not pun- 
ished a second time. As the Messenger of God (may God bless 
him and grant him peace) said, “Truly, if the servant commits a sin 
and distress and tribulation befall him in this world, God is more 
generous than to punish him a second time.’™ 
The fourth [aspect] is that a misfortune or trial were preor- 
dained (maktab) for him in Umm al-Kitab.4 For there is surely no 


* Umm al-Kitab (Q.m.7; x111.39 and xim.4) is synonymous with the lawh 


mahfaz (‘Preserved Tablet) (Q.uxxxv.22). It is where all that is predestined is 
recorded, 
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escape trom it. When the [trial] arrives and it is over and he has 
tound reliet trom part or all of it, then this is a blessing. 

The titth [aspect] is that the reward [for misfortune] is greater 

[than the tribulation]. For the misfortunes of this world are roads 
to the Hereatter in two ways. The first [way] is similar to the 
blessing ot disagreeable medicine for the sick man, or when the 
means ot play are withheld from a child as a blessing for him. For 
were he to be free to play, it would prevent him from [acquir- 
ing] knowledge and good manners and he would lose throughout 
his life. Likewise, wealth, family, kinsmen, limbs, even the eye, 
which is the most precious of things, might be a means for the 
destruction of a man in some circumstances. Equally, the intellect, 
which is the most esteemed of things, might be a means for his 
destruction. The atheists will one day wish that they were insane 
or mere children* and that they had not used their intellects in 
opposition to the religion of God (Exalted is He!). 

Everything that is within the means of the servant is potentially 
of religious benefit to him. It is incumbent on him to think well 
of God (Exalted is He!) and consider it a benefit and be thankful 
to Him. For the wisdom of God is vast and He knows even more 
than the servants what is good for His servants. The servants will 
one day thank Him for tribulations, when they see God's reward 
for tribulations. Just as a boy thanks his teacher and his father, once 
he has attained to [full] intelligence and maturity, for spanking him 
and disciplining him; for he has understood the fruit of what he 
gained from the discipline. The tribulation of God (Exalted is He!) 
is a discipline, and His care for His servants is more complete and 
abundant than the care of fathers for their children. 

It has been reported that a man said to the Messenger of God 
(may God bless him and grant him peace), “Counsel me.’ He 
replied, ‘Do not accuse God in anything He has decreed for you.’" 

He (may God bless him and grant him peace) looked up towards 


* The intelligence of the insane is impaired and that of children is incom- 
plete, therefore neither are held responsible under the law. 
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syavens and laughed. He was asked why. He replied, “1 marvel 
shedecrees of God (Exalted is He!) for the believer. When He 
yates good fortune for him, he is content and it is good for him. 
then He decrees hardship for him, he is content, and it is good 
iorhum. ° 

The second way |in which misfortunes of this world are roads 
wthe Hereafter| is that all sins leading to perdition are to be 


} loundin the love of this world, |while] all of the means of deliv- 


tance are to be found in turning the heart away from the abode 
alvanities. Were blessings to be granted according to the desires 
lol each\, without mixing [them with] tribulation and misfor- 
tune, the heart would find itself at home in this world and in its 
means, until it becomes as a Paradise for it. Thus [the person’s| 
inbulation is great at death because of his separation [from the 
world). However, if misfortunes multiply for him, his heart is dis- 
wrbed by this world, he is not at peace with it, he does not ‘feel at 
home’ init, and it becomes a prison for him. His deliverance from 
isthe utmost delight, just as lif it were| a release from prison. 
For this, the [Messenger of God| (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) said, “This world is the prison of the believer and the 
Paradise of the non-believer.’ 

The non-believer is he who turns away from God (Exalted is 
He!) and wants only the life of this world, he is satished with it 
and is at home in it. The believer is he who cuts himself off from 
this world in his heart, intensely desiring to leave it. Unbelief is 
partly visible and partly invisible. To the extent that love of this 
world is in the heart, the hidden association (of other things with 
God\ moves within it. The absolute monotheist is he who loves 

only the One, the Truth. There are, therefore, blessings in tribula- 
tion in this respect, and one must rejoice in them, even when the 
pain is, necessarily, there. This fact is comparable to your joy at the 
need for cupping by one who does your cupping without charge 
or gives you a beneficial and unpleasant medicine to drink, free. 

For you suffer and rejoice; you are patient with the pain and you 

thank him for the means of joy. The analogy for every tribulation 
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in worldly affairs, therefore, is the medicine that causes pain inthe 
present and benefits in the Hereafter. 

Take someone who enters the hall of a king to see its splen- 
dour, knowing for certain that he must leave it. He sees a beauti- 
ful person who cannot leave the palace with him. This will result 
in trouble and tribulation for him because it causes him to become 
attached to a residence in which he cannot remain. However, if 
there is danger during his stay, for example, because the king 
comes upon him and punishes him, then he will experience some- 
thing he dislikes, and flee from that place. That would be a blessing 
for him. This world is a dwelling that people enter through the 
door of the womb and exit through the door of the tomb. Thus 
all that causes their attachment to the dwelling is a tribulation. 

And all that disquiets the heart, breaking its attachment to it, is a 
blessing. Whoever knows this should be thankful for tribulations. 
But whoever does not know this blessing in tribulation, cannot be 
expected to be thankful, because thankfulness follows the knowl- 
edge of blessing as a matter of course. It cannot be imagined that 
one who does not believe that the reward of misfortune is greater 
than the misfortune will be thankful for misfortune. 


It is said that a bedouin went to offer his condolences to Ibn 
‘Abbas at the death of his father. He said, 
Be patient! And let us be patient with you. 


Truly, the patience of the followers is only after the 
patience of the leader. 


Your reward for separation from him is better than 


al-‘Abbas himself. 
And God is better for al-‘Abbas than you. 


[bn ‘Abbas then said, ‘Nothing comforted me more than his 
condolence.’” 


There are many traditions that pertain to patience in misfor- 


tunes. The Messenger of God (may God bless him and grant him 
peace) said, ‘God afflicts those whom He wishes well.’® 


He (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘God 
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: 


f my servants a misfortune in 
ody, hus wealth or his children and he receives it with goodly 


gence, L would be embarrassed to weigh his actions or bring up 
pacounting for him on the Day of Judgement.” 


He(peace be upon him) said, ‘Every servant who is afflicted with 
ical and says, as God commanded him, “Surely we belong to God, 
ato Him we return,” Almighty God, reward me for my misfortune 
ind may good follow after it,’ —God verily grants him this.’! 

And he (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘God 
(exalted is He!) said, “The reward of the one whose eyes I take 
aay 1s eternal residence in My abode, and looking on My 
countenance.” '22 

A man is said to have uttered, ‘O Messenger of God, my 
wealth is gone and my body ails.’ He (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) replied, ‘There is no good in a servant whose 
wealth does not go and whose body is not ailing. Truly, when 
God loves a servant, He tests him. And as He tests him, He gives 
him patience.’ 

The Messenger of God (may God bless him and grant him peace) 
said, ‘Indeed, a man may not be able to attain to a rank with God 
(Exalted is He!) through actions. He is then afflicted with a misfor- 
tune in his body and he attains to it (this rank] through this.’*" 

Khabbab b. al-Aratt reported, ‘We came to the Messenger of 

God (may God bless him and grant him peace), who was reclining 

in the shade of the Kaba. We complained to him and said, “O 

Messenger of God, would you not pray to God, asking assistance 

of Him \against the unbelieving Meccans| for us?” Then he sat 

up; he reddened and said, “Truly, among those who came before 
you aman would be brought and a ditch dug in the ground for 
him. A saw would be brought and it would be placed on his head 
and he would be sawn in two. Yet that would not cause him to 
run away from his religion!’ 
\t was said, on the authority of Ali (may God ennoble his face), 
‘Whenever a man is imprisoned unjustly by the ruler and dies, he 
isa martyr. If the man is struck and he dies, he is a martyr. 76 
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He (peace be upon him) said, ‘It is out of reverence for God 
and knowledge of His right that you should not complain about 


vour pain, nor mention your misfortune. 2” 


Abu ‘l-Darda’ (may God be pleased with him) said, “You are 
born for death, you live for ruin, you labour for what passes away, 
and you throw away that which endures. You would do well [to 
remember] the three hateful things: poverty, disease and death.’ 

Anas said that the Messenger of God (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) said, ‘When God wills a servant well and wishes 
to purify him, He showers him with tribulation, and it flows copi- 
ously over him. If the servant supplicates Him, the angels say, “It 
is arecognised voice.” If he supplicates a second time and says “O 
Lord!” He (Exalted is He!) says, “I am present, my servant, here 
at your service. Ask Me for anything and I shall give it to you, or 
I shall put aside that which is good that I may keep for you with 
Me that which is better.” Then, on the Day of Resurrection, the 
people of good deeds—the people of prayer, fasting, charity and 
pilgrimage—will be brought forth and they will be rewarded for 

their actions according to justice. Then the people of tribulation 
will be brought forth and for them there will be no weighing or 
accounting of actions. Just as tribulation was poured out abun- 
dantly upon them, so will the reward be poured out abundantly 
upon them. Those who were without affliction in this world will 
then wish that their bodies were but cut with scissors when they 
see what reward the people of affliction have gained.’”” For this, 
He (Exalted is He!) stated, Surely the patient shall be given their reward 
in full without reckoning.» 

On the authority of Ibn “Abbas (may God be pleased with 
both of them), he said, “One of the prophets (peace be upon him) 
complained to his Lord. He said, “O Lord, the believing serv- 
ant obeys You and desists from what You have prohibited, [yer] 

You distance the world from him and you present tribulation for 

him. The unbelieving person does not obey You and defies You 

and Your prohibitions and You distance tribulation from him 

and You spread this world out before him.” God (Exalted is He!) 
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yqcevealed to the prophet, “Truly, the servants are Mine and 
yycrbulation is Mine. Everything shall extol My praise. The 
xlicver will have committed sins; so 1 distance this world from 
nand present tribulation to him as an atonement for his sins, 
ut he meets Me, then 1 shall reward him for his good deeds. 
| Thenon-believer will have acquired good deeds; 1 make easy his 
sustenance and distance tribulation from him that 1 may reward 
tw good deeds in this world, until he meets Me, then I recom- 
| pease him for his sins." 
twas related that when He (Exalted is He!) revealed (the verse] ii 
Whosoever does evil shall be recompensed for it,>* Aba Bakr al-Siddig 
} (may God be pleased with him) said, “How can there be joy after 
_ thsverse?” The Messenger of God (may God bless him and grant 
tun peace) replied, ‘May God forgive you, O Abt Bakr, do you 
not sicken? Does harm not come to you? Do you not grieve? This 
show you are recompensed. ® This means that all of what afflicts 
youis an atonement for your sins. 
On the authority of “Uaqba b. ‘Amir, the Prophet (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) said, “If you see a man to whom 
God grants the things he loves and he is persistent in his disobedi- 
ence, then know that God is luring him to his destruction.” Then 
he recited His (Exalted is He!) statement, ‘So, when they forgot what 
they were reminded of, we opened unto them the gates of all | good| things.’ * 
This means that when they renounce what they are commanded 
to do, We open the gates of plenty for them—until they rejoice in 
what they receive*—that is, what good they were given, We shall 
take them by surprise. 

A\-Hasan al-Basri (may God have mercy on him) reported that 
one of the Companions saw a woman whom he knew from the 
pre-Islamic era. He spoke to her and then left her but kept turning 
towards her as he walked away. He struck a wall and it left a mark 
on his face. He went to the Prophet (may God bless him and grant 

him peace) and informed him. He (may God bless him and grant 


him peace) said, ‘If God wills good for a servant, He hastens the 
punishment for his sin in this world.’ 
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Ali (may God ennoble his face) said, “Shall I not inform you of 
the most hopeful verse in the Qur'an?’ They replied, “Yes, indeed.’ 
He recited to them, Whatever affliction may visit you is for what your 
own hands have carned, and He pardons much.” 

The mistortunes of this world, therefore, are acquired through 
sins. If God punishes [someone] in this world, God is more gra- 
cious than to punish him a second time. If He pardons him in this 
world, God is more gracious than to punish him on the Day of 
Resurrection. 

On the authority of Anas (may God be pleased with him), the 
Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, “A servant 
does not drink two draughts more beloved to God than a draught 
of rage where he responds with clemency and a draught of mis- 
fortune in which he is patient. There is no drop more loved of 
God than a drop of blood spilt in the way of God, or a tear drop in 
the darkness of the night while the servant is prostrated in prayer 
and none sees it but God. A servant does not walk two steps more 
loved by God (Exalted is He!) than a step toward the obligatory 
prayer and a step toward the close ties of kinship.’ 

(On the authority of ] Abi ‘l-Darda’, [the Prophet] (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) said, “A son of Solomon, son of 
David (peace be upon them both), died and [Solomon] grieved for 
him intensely. Then, two angels appeared and knelt before him 
in the guise of two disputants. One of them said, “I sowed seed 
and when it was ready for harvest, this one passed by and spoiled 
it.” [Solomon] asked the other, “What do you say?” He replied, “I 
took to the main road and I came to the crop. I looked to the right 
and to the left but the road passed through it.” Solomon (peace 
be upon him) asked (the first], “Why did you sow seed on the 

road? Did you not know that people must use the road?” The first 
replied, “Why did you mourn your son? Did you not know that 
death is the path to the Hereafter?” Thereupon Solomon turned 
to his Lord in repentance and did not mourn for any of his chil- 
dren after that.’ 


Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz went to visit a son who was ill. He said, 
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on, it is more beloved to me that you were in my scale 


coming your loss) than that 1am in your scale [mourning my 


«| Hereplied, “O my father, may that which you love be more 
wed by me than what | love.’ 


When the death of his daughter was announced to him, Ibn 
iis (may God be pleased with them both) said the following 


xords, We belong to God and to Him we shall return.“° He continued, 
ihe (my daughter| was a weakness (for me] and He has provided 
forit. She was a burden* which God has taken away. And [her 
teath{ will be a reward that God has granted.” Then he offered two 
unts [of prayer| and he said, ‘We have done what God (Exalted 
sHe') has commanded. For God has said, Seek (God’s) help with 
palent perseverance and prayer.’ *" 
lit is reported) that a son of Ibn al-Mubarak died and a 
Loroastrian who knew him consoled him. [The Zoroastrian] said 
tohim, ‘The intelligent must do what the ignorant [man] does 
after five days.’® Yon al-Mubarak replied, ‘All of you write this 
statement down" 
A scholar said, ‘Truly, God will test the servant with one trib- 
lation after another until he walks the earth without sin.’* 
Al-Fudayl said, “God, Almighty and Majestic, promises to try 
His believing servant with tribulations, just as a man promises his 
family good (provision|.’*° 
Hatim al-Asamm said, “Truly, God, Almighty and Majestic, 
will judge men on the Day of Resurrection according to four cat- 
egories related to four persons: Solomon for the rich; Christ for 
the poor; Joseph for the slaves, and Job for the sick (may God 
bless them alll.’ 
It was reported that when Zachariah (peace be upon him) fled 
from the unbelieving Israelites, he hid in a tree. They found out 


* Meaning that she was a responsibility and that he was accountable to God 
for her. 


® Meaning that he should conduct himself now as others do after the initial 
grief is passed. 


,.|CUN 
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and brought a saw. They cut into the tree until the saw reached 
Zachariah s head. He let out a moan. God (Exalted is He!) revealed 
to him, saving, “O Zachariah! if you let out a second moan, surely 
| will erase vou from the register of the prophets.” Thereupon 
Zachariah (peace be upon him) bit his finger until it was cut in 
two. 

Abd Mas id al-Balkhi said, “He who is struck by misfortune 
and tears his garment or strikes his chest, acts as if he takes a spear 
intending to fight God, Almighty and Majestic.’ 

Luqman‘ (may God have mercy on him) said to his son, “O 
my son, gold is tested by fire, and the righteous servant is tested 
by cnbulation. When God loves a people, He tests them. He who 
is content with it will have God’s contentment, and he who is 
enraged by it will have [God's] wrath.’** 

Ahnaf b. Qays said, ‘One morning I had a toothache. I said to 
my uncle, “I could not sleep last night because of the pain in my 
tooth.” I said it three times. He replied, “You go on because your 
tooth hurt you for one night. I lost this eye thirty years ago and 
no one has known of it!”’* 

God (Exalted is He!) revealed to ‘Uzayr,® (peace be upon him) 
‘If I send you a trial, do not complain of Me to My servants but 
complain to Me, for I do not complain to the angels when your 
sins and shameful acts rise up [to Me]. “° 

We ask God to grant us His great kindness and generos- 


ity, His beautiful concealment [of sins] in this world and in the 
Hereafter. 


' B Heller, in his article ‘Lukman’ (SES, pp. 289-290) traces this figure in 
pre-Islamic, Quranic and post-Qur’anic sources. 


* Cf B Heller Uzair,’ SEI, p. 617. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
An Exposition of the Merit of 
Blessing over Tribulation 


ERHAPS you will say that these traditions are proof that 
tnbulation in this world is better than blessing. So is it 


for us to ask God for tribulation? | say there is no reason 

for that because of what has been reported of the Messenger of 
God (may God bless him and grant him peace). He used to seek 
protection from tribulation in this world and tribulations in the 
Hereafter in his supplications.' He and the other prophets used 
to say, Our Lord, give us good in this world and good in the Hereafter.’ 
They used to seek refuge from the gloating of an enemy, among 
other things.” 

Ali (may God ennoble his face) said, ‘Almighty God, I ask you for 
patience.'* He (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, “You 
have asked God for tribulation. Ask him for well-being (aftya).’°* 

Abi Bakr al-Siddig reported that the Messenger of God (may 
God bless him and grant him peace) said, “Ask God for sound 
health (“@fiya). For none was given anything better than sound 

health save (inner| certainty.’® By certainty he meant the health of 

the heart against the sickness of ignorance and doubt; the health 

of the heart being more important than the health of the body. 
A\-Hasan (may God have mercy on him) said, ‘The good that 


has no evil in it is sound health with thankfulness, for many are 
blessed but are not thankful.” 


* Lane gives dfiya as “health and safety’ (Lexicon, v.2095). We have chosen 


to translate it as ‘well-being,’ ‘sound health’ or just ‘health,’ depending on the 
context. 
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Murat 6. Abd Allah said, ‘That Ibe given sound health and 
am thanktul is preterable than that I be tested and be patient. ’® 

He may Ged bless him and grant him peace) said in his suppli- 
canon, ... [To be granted] well-being from You is more beloved 
to me. 

All this is clear and does not require evidence and testimony. 
For tnbulation becomes a blessing for two reasons. One reason 
is that [tnbulation| is measured against what is worse than it, 
either in this world, or in religion. The other is that it is meas- 
ured against the reward for which the servant hopes. We must, 
theretore, ask God [to grant us| the perfect blessing in this world 
and to repel what tribulation lies beyond it. We must ask Him 


Chapter Sixteen 


\nowsthat what overcame him was a state with no reality to it. 


{hat you hear of this sort, therefore, is the speech of passionate 


vets, those whose love is excessive. People enjoy hearing the 
geech of passionate lovers, but it should not be relied upon. 


It was said, “A ring-dove kept enticing, his spouse [to love- 
naking| and she would deny him. He said, “What is it that 
\eeps you from me? If you desired it, | would overturn the two 
unverses and the kingdom of Solomon back to front for your 
uke.” Solomon (peace be upon him) heard him, summoned him 


ind rebuked him. The [ring-dove| replied, “O Prophet of God, 


the speech of lovers should not be repeated.”’'? And it is as he 


said, 
The poet spoke, 


SS 


tor reward in the Hereafter because of [our] thankfulness for his 
blessing. Indeed, God is able to give, for thanks, what He does not } 
give for patience. 

You may say that some have said, ‘I desire to be a bridge, over 
the Fire, upon which all creation will cross. Then they will be 
saved and I will be in the Fire.’ 

And Sumniin (may God have mercy on him) said, 



















| desire his union and he desires my parting, 
So, I shall leave what I desire for what he desires. 


This {love} too is impossible! It means that I desire what I do 
not desire; for he who desires union, does not desire parting. So, 
how can he desire parting when he did not desire it. This statement 
cannot be believed, except through two interpretations. First, that 
this may be so in certain situations so that the favour {of the beloved] 
is gained, and through it he reaches the desired union at a future 

time. Therefore, parting becomes a means of access to favour; 
favour becomes a means of access to union with the beloved; and 
what leads to the beloved is beloved. An example of this is that of 
a person [who] loves money. He invests one dirham, though he 
loves it, so as to acquire more because of his love of more. 

The second interpretation is that his favour becomes his goal 
solely because it is the favour [of the beloved]. He then delights 
in his consciousness of the favour of his beloved for him. For him, 
this delight is greater than observing [the beloved| while know- 
ing that he is not favoured. This is why it is possible to imag- 

ine that |all| that he desires is the favour of [the beloved]. This 
is the state that some lovers come to: their delight in affliction 
with the knowledge of the favour of God for them is greater than 


{ have no share in anything other than You, 
Then try me in whatever way You wish." 


(One can] conclude from this that they have asked for tribulation. 
Know that it was reported that Sumnin al-Muhibb (may God 
have mercy on him) after writing this line of poetry, was afflicted 
wath [unne| retention. And subsequently, he used to go around 
to the Qur'an schools and say to the boys [studying there], ‘Pray 
for your uncle, the liar!" 

As for the love of a person to be in the Fire apart from the rest 
of mankind, it 1s umpossible. Love, however, may overwhelm the 
heart to the point that the lover thinks there is a love within himself 
such as that. He who drinks the cup of love becomes drunk; and he 
who is drunk 1s loose in speech. When his drunkenness leaves him, 


bart of the Prophet's prayer at Ta'if. 
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i delight in well-being without the awareness of favour. They 
eceem Hiv favour in tribulation and, therefore, they cherish the 
inbulanon more than well-being. This state is possible in the 
hoes of love, ver it does not last. And even if it were to last, for 

example, would it be a true state or would it be a state which is 

necesttated by another state chat has occurred in the heart and 

which has unbalanced it? This needs looking into, {but} discus- 
con of its reality is not appropriate to the matter at hand. As we 
cated betore, well-being is better than tribulation. We ask God 
Exalted 1s He!), therefore, to graciously bestow pardon (afw), 
and well-being ( dfya)* through His bounty upon all of His crea- 


tures in [their] religion, in this world and in the Hereafter, to us 
and (0 all Muslims. 


+n 


ary vw 


fre, 
™ the same root afew, 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
Exposition of Which is Better: 
Patience or Thankfulness? 


| 
! 


K i that people differ in this {what they consider to be 


better: patience or thankfulness]. Some say that patience 

is better than thankfulness; others that thankfulness is 
beer; and [yet] others that they are equal. Still others say chac 
it differs according to different circumstances. Each group tries 
to prove its point with highly emotive and far-fetched language. 
There is no point in repeating the arguments; presenting the truth 
is better. 

We say that this exposition has two stations. The first station 
isthat of facilitating understanding [of the matter|. Here, we con- 
centrate on what is obvious in the matter without delving into its 
substance. This is the exposition with which the general public 
are addressed because their understanding is insufficient to grasp 
the hidden realities. This manner of address should be adopted by 
preachers because the purpose of their speech with the public is to 
reform (them|. A compassionate wet nurse does not prepare fowl 
and various sweets as food for an infant, but uses suitable milk. 
She must delay giving the infant the most delicious foods until 
he is strong enough to accept them—when he has left behind the 

weakness of his infancy. 
So, we say that this station in the exposition [of which is 
better| puts aside research and detail. All that is required of it is 


that it look at the literal meaning of the sources of the law. This 
necessarily gives preference to patience. For w 


traditions regarding the excellence of thank 


hile there are many 
ulness, if to these is 
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added what has been said about the excellence of patience, the 
virtues of patience would be greater. Furthermore, there are 
explicit references to its preference, such as what he (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘Among the lesser [gifts of 
God| that you have been granted are certainty (yaqin) and resolute 
patience (azimat al-sabr).'' There is the tradition, ‘[On the Day 
of Judgement], the person who was most thankful on earth will 
be brought forward and God will reward him with the rewards 
of the thankful. The person who was most patient on earth will 
be brought forward and will be asked, “Are you satisfied that we 
should reward you just as we have rewarded this thankful one?” 
He will reply, “Yes, O Lord.” And God (Exalted is He!) will 
say, “Not at all! ] bestowed favour upon him, and he was thank- 
ful. | tested you and you were patient. I will surely redouble your 
reward over his.” Thus, he will be given several times the reward 
of the thankful.’? God (Exalted is He!) has said, Surely the patient 
shall be given their reward in full without reckoning.” 

As for the Prophet's saying, He who eats and gives thanks is 
equal to he who fasts and is patient,” it is an indication that the 
excellence of patience is emphasised and that it raises [with it] the 
rank of thankfulness. So he linked [thankfulness] with patience, 
which becomes the highest rank. Were it not that it—the lofty rank 
of patience—is affirmed by revelation, relating thankfulness to it 
would not be an elevation for thankfulness. This is similar to the 
saying of the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace), 
‘Friday is the pilgrimage of the poor, and the jihad of woman is 
devotedness, and as the Prophet (may God bless him and grant 
him peace) said, ‘The drinker of wine is like the worshipper of 
idols.”® 

It is evident that the object to which you compare something 
ought to be of a higher rank. Hence the saying of the Prophet 
(may God bless him and grant him peace), ‘Patience is half of 
faith.” This does not mean that thankfulness is like it. Similarly, 
may God bless him and grant him peace said, ‘Fasting is half of 
patience. * For everything {that can be] divided into two, each of 
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ii called a half, even if there is disparity between them. 
aesample,| it is said that faith is knowledge and action; action 
iishalf of faith. But this does not mean that action is equal 
o\nowledge. And the tradition of the Prophet (may God bless 
ynand grant him peace) states, The last of the prophets to enter 
tyatise will be Solomon the son of David (peace be upon them 
tat) because of the extent of his kingdom; and the last of my 


Companions to enter Paradise will be Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf, 


because of his wealth.’? In another tradition, ‘Solomon will enter 
iher the prophets by forty autumns.’'° And in the tradition, ‘All 
ofthe pates of Paradise are two-leaved {i.e., double] doors, except 
ihe door of patience, which is one-leafed.* The first to enter it are 
the people of tribulation and leading them will be Job (peace be 
upon him). ™ 
Everything that has been said about the excellence of pov- 
crty® points to the excellence of patience, because patience is the 
sate of the poor man, while thankfulness is the state of the rich 
man. This is the station that befits the public and is sufficient for 
them in terms of suitable preaching and instruction as to how to 
improve their religious |practice}. 

The second station of the exposition [of which is better: 
patience or thankfulness| is the one we intend for the people of 
knowledge and insight, \and it concerns| the realities of matters 
by way of unveiling (kashf) and clarifying. For we say: It is not 
possible to judge between two unknowns as long as they remain 
unknown and as long as the reality of each is not exposed. Every 
known thing is made up of divisions; |however| it is not possible 

to balance between the totality (of the parts of one known thing| 
and the totality \of the parts of another|. Rather, the individual 
parts must be isolated and compared in order to ascertain which 
is superior. Patience and thankfulness are made up of numerous 


\ Meaning a narrower door, as fewer people will enter through it. 
® See K. al-fagr wa'l-zuhd; book xxx1v of the Thya’ 
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divisions and branches; and it is not possible to ascertain which is 
cupenior and which inferior through the totality. 

So we say, we mentioned earlier that these stations are organ- 
wed into three matters: knowledge, states and actions. And this 
appliesto thankfulness, patience and the rest of the stations [of the 
spiritual life). If these three are measured against each other, it will 
appear to those who view the outer nature of things that knowl- 
edge is desired for the states, the states are desired for the actions, 
and that the actions are [therefore] the most excellent. But for the 
people of perception, the matter is quite the opposite. Actions are 
desired for the states, and the states are desired for knowledge. The 
most excellent is knowledge, then the states, and then the actions, 
because everything that is required [to gain] something else, that 
something else is inevitably more excellent than it. 

{Let us consider] these three individually. Actions can be 
equal or, when some [actions] are added to others, can vary [in 
degree]. The same applies to the individual states whenever some 
are added to others. Likewise, the individual [forms] of knowl- 
edge. The most elevated form of knowledge is the knowledge 
by unveiling (mukdshafa); it is more elevated than the sciences of 
practical transactions (muamala). The sciences of practical trans- 
actions are |themselves] beneath commercial transactions because 
they are required for them; they support the perfection of [these] 
transactions. A person who possesses the sciences of practical 
transactions may be better than a person who [only] worships if 
his knowledge is beneficial to others as it is [then] preferred to an 
action limited {to one person]. However, knowledge [of practical 
transactions| without action is not better than action alone. 

Therefore, we say: The benefit of improving [one’s] actions 
is to improve the state of the heart. And the benefit in improving 
the state of the heart is so that the majesty of Gad (Exalted is He!) 
in His essence, His attributes and His acts is unveiled to us. The 
huphest level in the knowledge by unveiling is the knowledge of 


God, praise be to Him; it is the goal that is sought after for itself 
{alone| because happiness is obtained through it. Moreover, it is 
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jeesence of happiness. The heart may not sense that it is the 


sence of happiness in this world, it will sense it in the Hereafter 
| hispure knowl 


edge which has no bounds, for it is not bound by 
mthing else. All other forms of knowledge are like slaves and 
nants in relation to it because they are sought for its sake. As 
iny ate sought for its sake, they are [considered] beneficial accord- 
ngtothe depree that they lead to the knowledge of God (Exalted 
sHe'). Some forms of spiritual knowledge lead to others, either 
tyone means or by many. The fewer the means between man and 
ihe knowledge of God (Exalted is He!) the better. 


Asfor the states, we mean by them the states of the heart when 


| \ispurified and cleansed from the stains of this world and the dis- 
; 


tnctions of creation. Once |the heart] is cleansed and purified the 


| reakty of the Truth |God| is clear. The excellence of the states is 




















w their influence in the improvement of the heart, its cleansing 

and its preparation to obtain the knowledge by unveiling. Just as 

the polishing of a mirror undergoes certain stages in the [process] 

of its completion, some of which are closer to a reflective |stage| 
than others: such are the states of the heart. The state that is close 
to, or that brings closer, the purity of the heart is certainly better 
than that which is beneath it and this is because of its proximity 
to the goal. 

Actions are similarly ordered. Their effect is to reinforce the 
purity of the heart and to draw the states to it. Each action either 
draws to it a state which obstructs unveiling, which darkens the 
heart and which attracts the vanities of this world, or it draws to 
(the heart) a state which prepares it for unveiling, which puri- 

fies it and which severs its relations with this world. The name 
of the first is disobedience, the name of the second is obedience. 
The {acts of | disobedience from the standpoint of their ability to 
darken and harden the heart are of varying degrees. Likewise are 

\the acts\ of obedience |in their ability] to illuminate and purify 

the heart. Their degrees depend on the degrees of their influ- 

ence, and differ with the variety of states. In general terms, we 


can say that one supereropatory canonical prayer (salat al-nafila) 
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is better than all other supererogatory worship, and that pilgrim- 
age is better than voluntary almsgiving (sadaga), and that night- 


time |supererogatory| prayer |giyam al-layl| is better than other 
|supeterogatory prayers]. However, the fact of the matter is that 
tor the rich man who has wealth, but who is overcome by avarice 
and love of money, spending his money is better for him than 
waking up at night for prayers and fasting during the day.® 

Fasting is appropriate for he who is overcome by gluttony 
and who wants to break its grip [on him]; or for he who, due to 
satiety, cannot concentrate clearly on the knowledge by unveil- 
ing and who wishes to purify the heart through hunger. As to he 
whose state is not such, {either} he cannot be harmed by gluttony 
or he is not engaged in a kind of reflection which can be deflected 
by satiety. To busy himself with fasting would take him from his 
state to another state. He is then like a sick man who complains 
of a stomach pain and then uses medicine for a headache, which 
fails to benefit him. Rather, his duty is that he should look into 
the illness that has gripped him. 

Avarice that is succumbed to is considered among the mortal 
vices (muhlikat). To fast a hundred years or to get up a thousand 
nights to pray would not diminish it by a particle. For the only 
thing that will eradicate it is donating money. It is incumbent 
upon him, therefore, to donate from what he has. We have elabo- 
rated on this in the quarter on moral vices (rub‘ al-muhlikat).© Let 
(the reader] refer to it. 

Therefore, {the actions] differ according to the states. He who 
has insight knows that a standard answer [to all cases] is an error. It 


is as though someone were to say to us: Is bread better than water? 


“ Ghazali is here emphasising the importance of acts of worship decreed by 
God (the canonical prayer and the pilgrimage) and those highly recommended 
by the Prophet (night-time prayer) over other voluntary acts of worship. 

* Meaning that overcoming faults of character is more meritorious because 
itis harder than performing voluntary acts of worship. The fasting here does 
not refer to the fasting of the month of Ramadan, which is obligatory. 

~The third quarter of the Ihya’, books xxi through xxx. 
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‘we would be no other true response but [to say|: Bread is bet- 


i(orthe hungry and water is better for the thirsty. If both occur 
ather, then let him look to what is more urgent. If thirst is 
we urgent, then water is better. If hunger is more urgent, then 
yead is better. If they are equal, [the necessity for| both is equal. 

\imilarly, if someone were to ask, “Which is better: oxymel4 
akoyjabin) or a drink of laynawfar?’® There can be no right answer 
othis at all. Instead, if we were asked, “Which is better: oxymel or 
ihe absence of yellow bile?” We would reply, ‘The absence of yel- 
low bile.” Oxymel is required for this, and that which is required 
lor something else is invariably beneath this thing. Therefore, 
giving money away is an action, called charity, through which a 
state is achieved: the retreat of avarice and exodus of the love of 
tus world from the heart. Through the exodus of the love of this 
world from the heart, it will be prepared for the knowledge and 
love of God (Exalted is He!). Thus, knowledge is best, followed 
by the state, and then by the acts. 

You will say: the law has urged us to act and has gone to great 
lengths in mentioning the virtues of action; it has also urged the 
giving of alms through His statement, Who is he that will lend God a 
good loan,'? and He (Exalted is He!) says, [God accepts repentence from 
His servants\ and takes alms.'? How then can action and giving alms 
not be the best? Know that when the physician commends a medi- 
cation, this does not mean that the medication is desired for itself, 
nor that it is better than the health and the healing which result 

from it. Acts are the remedy for the diseases of the heart. And the 
diseases of the heart are most often not detected. They are similar 
to leprosy on the face of he who has no mirror. He is unaware of 


4 A mixture of vinegar and honey. 


® Zabidi comments that ‘it is a plant that grows near ponds and rivers at the 
flooding of water. It has a lower called nujiini. The drink taken from it is cool- 
ing and refreshing, useful for a cough, pain in the bowels, or a throbbing artery, 


and for pleurisy. It strengthens the heart, quenches thirst, causes sleeplessness 
due to a relieving fever and is therefore soothing to physical health.” (Zabidi 
1x.156) : . 
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it. It itis mentioned to him, he does not believe it. The only way 
to [cure him is] to convince him of, for example, the virtues of 
washing the face with rose water, if rose water can make the lep- 
rosy disappear. Persistent praise will prompt him to be assiduous 
in this and his disease wall vanish. If he were told that ‘the reason 
is to elhimunate leprosy from your face,’ perhaps he would leave the 
treatment and claim that his face has no blemish on it. 
Let us give a more familiar example than this. We say, take 
someone with a son, to whom he teaches knowledge and the 
Qur'an. He wants this [knowledge] to become fixed in his son’s 
memory and not vanish. He knows that if he orders his son to 
repeat and study it so that he would remember it, [his son] would 
say that he remembers it and that he is not in need of repetition and 
study because he thinks that what he remembers now will remain 
with him forever. The [father] has servants and he commands the 
son to instruct the servants. In addition, he promises to reward 
hum so that he becomes more motivated in repetition and teaching. 
The pitiable boy may then think that the aim is the instruction of 
the servants in the Qur'an and that he has been employed for their 
instruction; he may become doubtful about the matter. He may say, 
‘Why have | been employed for the sake of the servants, when I am 
greater than they are and dearer in the eyes of my father? I know 
that f my father desired the instruction of the servants, he could 
surely do it without delegating it to me. [ know that my father 
would not even notice these servants were it not for the fact that 
they are ignorant of the Qur'an.’ This pitiable one may become 
indolent and may abandon their instruction, relying on his father's 
lack of need [for the servants] and his generosity in forgiving him. 
So, he forgets the knowledge and the Qur’an and falls behind and 
becomes deprived without even being conscious of it. 
There are those who have been deceived by a similar fantasy, 
and they have taken to permitting what [God] has prohibited. 
They say, ‘God (Exalted is He!) can do without our worship and 
He is above asking us for a loan. [We do not understand] the mean- 
ing of His statement, Who is he that will lend God a good loan?’* And 
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yay, If God wills that the poor be fed, He would surely 
vothem Himself]. Therefore, there is no need for us to spend 


| money on them.’ He (Exalted is He!) said, regarding the state- 
} aentsof the non-believers, And when it is said to them, ‘Expend of 


| itt God has provided you with,’ the non-believers say to the believers, 


What, shall we feed such a one whom, if God willed, He would feed?" 
| 


nd they said again, Had God willed we would not have been idolaters, 


wiher our fathers.'® Observe how they were truthful in their speech 


) wilsit 





nd how they perished by their truth! Praise be to He Who, if He 

.can cause one to perish [who speaks] the truth; and if He 
vilsit, makes many |people| happy in ignorance. He deludes many 
 byiland guides many by it.” 

Those who think that they are not required to serve the unfor- 
runate and the poor, or |to serve] for the sake of God (Exalted is 
Hel), and said, ‘We cannot benefit the poor, nor do we benefit 
God, in spending or retaining our possessions, they will perish, 
just as the boy will come to ruin if he thinks that his parent seeks 
us employment for the sake of the servants, and he is not aware 
that his father wants his knowledge to be confirmed and fixed in 
tusheart, this being the means to his happiness in this world. The 
father only favours it in order to draw his son towards what would 
bring him happiness. 

This example shows you the error of those who err in this way. 
Therefore, the poor person who takes from your wealth, helps to 
eliminate the evil of avarice and the love of this world from your 
inner self by means of money. He ‘harms’ you in the same way 
that the cupper who draws blood from you in order to remove the 

destructive illness through the removal of the blood, does. But the 

cupper is your servant, you are not his servant. The cupper does 
not cease to be a servant because his purpose is to do [something 
else| with the blood {more than removing the ailment}. 


Since alms (sadaq@t) cleanse the inner |self | and purify it against 
impure qualities, the Messenger of God (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) did not partake of them and refrained from 
them. He also forbade the cupper from earning [money from 
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cupping]." He called them [alms] ‘the filth in the wealth of men.’ 
He honoured his household by protecting them from it [taking 
alms}."" What is intended here is that actions influence the heart, 
as has been mentioned in the quarter on mortal vices. Depending 
on their effect, the heart is capable of receiving guidance and the 
light of knowledge. This is the definitive statement and the fun- 
damental law that should be referred to for knowledge about the 
virtues of actions, states and knowledge. 

Let us now return to our particular concern with patience 
and thankfulness. We say, each contains knowledge, states and 
actions. It is not possible to compare knowledge in one with the 
state or the action of the other. Rather, each one should be com- 
pared with its equivalent so that what is common to both becomes 
apparent. After what is common [becomes apparent], what is bet- 
ter will become apparent. 

When comparing the knowledge of the thankful with the 
knowledge of the patient [you may find that] their origin is the 
same knowledge. For example, the knowledge of the thankful is in 
comprehending that the blessing of the eyes is from God (Exalted 
is He!); while the knowledge of the patient is comprehending that 
blindness is from God. When considered from [the point of view] 
of tribulation and misfortune, both [forms of | knowledge are simi- 
lar and equal. We have explained that patience can be applied to obe- 
dience and against disobedience. Here, patience and thankfulness 
are united because patience in obedience is the essence of thankful- 
ness in obedience. Thankfulness means using the blessing of God 
(Exalted is He!) according to the wisdom it was intended for; and 
patience means the constancy of the religious impulse in confront- 
ing the impulse of passion. Patience and thankfulness are thus two 
names for the one idea but considered from two different points of 
view. The constancy of the religious impulse in its opposition to 
the impulse of passion is called patience when it is considered from 
the point of view of the impulse of passion; it is called thankfulness 
when considered from the point of view of the religious impulse. 
The religiousimpulse is created for this wisdom, that it should strive 
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pst the impulse of appetite, and fulfil what is intended by wis- 
ia. Therefore, they [patience and thankfulness| are two expres- 
aqslorasingleidea. And how can athing be preferred over itself? 

Thus, the applications of patience are to three: obedience, 
obedience and tribulation. Their application to obedience and 
jyobedience has been mentioned. As to tribulation, it consists of 
heloss of a blessing. The blessing is either an indispensable one, 
weh as the eyes; or one of a need, such as the increase of wealth 
wrtach a sufficient amount of money. As for the eyes fi.e., the 
ndpensable blessing|, the patience of the blind is in refraining 
tom complaint, openly accepting the decree of God (Exalted in 
He'), and not permitting oneself liberties in acts of disobedience 
because of one’s blindness. The thankfulness of he who has sight 

twofold: one is that he does not exploit [his sight] in the way of 

disobedience; the other is that he employs it in obedience. Neither 

of the two matters is devoid of patience. The blind man has been 

spared (the need for| patience in the face of (the temptation of | 

beautiful things because he does not see them. While, for he who 

can see, if his vision falls upon a beautiful thing and he is patient, 

he is thus thankful for the blessing of the eyes. Were he to pursue 

what he sees, he would have denied the blessing of sight. Thus, (for 
he who is obedient] patience is part of his thankfulness. Equally, 
if he relies on his eyes in obedience, there will always be a need 
for patience in obedience. Moreover, he may be thankful for sight 
when contemplating the wonders of God’s creation in order to 
reach the knowledge of God (Exalted is He!). This thankfulness 
would be better than patience. If it were not so, then, for exam- 
ple, from among the prophets the rank of Shu ayb (peace be upon 
him), who was blind, would be above that of Moses (peace be upon 
him) and other prophets, because he was patient at the loss of sight 
while Moses (peace be upon him) did not have to be patient. Surely, 
perfection is not in depriving a man of all his limbs, leaving him 
like meat on a butcher's block. That is most absurd, because every 
one of these limbs is an instrument [to be utilised] in religion; 
with its loss, the accomplishment of a part of religion is lost. Its 
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thankfulness is in its use as an instrument of religion, and that can 
only be through patience. 

As for what can be categorised as a need, such as the increase 
of wealth to reach a sufhcient amount of money, if one is only 
given the bare necessity [to live] and one needs what is beyond 
it, then patience in this is a struggle (mujahada); it is the struggle 
(jihad) of poverty. The existence of surplus [wealth] is a blessing. 
Its thankfulness is in spending it in good deeds and not using it in 
disobedience. If patience is added to thankfulness, such as when 
spending [wealth only] on permissible things, then thankfulness is 
better (than patience in poverty] because it incorporates patience. 
[n it also is joy in the blessing of God (Exalted is He!); and in it 
is the endurance of the pain of spending on the poor and putting 
aside what could be spent on [what is] permitted (mubah). 

The conclusion of this is that two things are better than one 
thing, and the whole is of higher rank than the parc. [Yet] there isa 
flaw in this, since it is not right to compare the whole with its parts. 
If his [the servant's] thankfulness is that he does not use [wealth] as 
an aid in disobedience but spends it on permitted pleasures, then 
patience (of the poor] at this point is better than thankfulness. The 
poor person who is patient is better than the rich person who clings 
to his wealth and spends it on himself for permissible [things], but 
not {better} than the rich person [who spends] his wealth on good 
deeds. For the poor one has struggled with himself, has broken 
his craving and has cheerfully accepted the tribulation of God 
(Exalted is He!). This state inevitably calls for strength. While the 
rich person may follow his craving and obey his appetite, although 

he limits himself to permitted things. The things permitted are a 
choice over that which is forbidden (haram). Thus there must also 
be a strength in the patience against what is forbidden. Except 
that the strength for the patience of the poor is higher and more 
complete than the strength which restricts enjoyment to permit- 
ted pleasures. The place of honour goes to that strength which is 
apparent in actions. For actions are desired only for the states of 
the heart. And this strength is a state of the heart that differs in 
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caance with the strength of certainty and faith. That which 
jjeaes an increase of strength in faith is inevitably better. 

allthe verses [of the Qur'an] and all the traditions that indi- 
aethe preference of the reward of patience over the reward of 


tunklulness refer to this degree in particular. This is because what 


nsicomes to people's minds regarding blessing and wealth is that it 


atiches them. And what first comes to mind regarding thankful- 


sesisthat a person should say, ‘Praise be to God’ [al-hamd li-Llah] 
nd that he should not use the blessing in disobedience, and [it 


does not come to mind] to spend it in obedience. Thus patience 


better than thankfulness, that is, the patience which the public 
understands. Junayd (may God have mercy on him) pointed to 
this particular meaning when he was asked which of the two was 
better: patience or thankfulness? He replied, “The preference of 
the rich man is not because of the presence [of wealth], nor is the 
oreference of the poor man in the absence [of wealth], but what 
islaudable is in each upholding the conditions of (the state] they 
Gnd themselves in. The conditions that the rich man finds himself 
in ate in conformity with him [being a rich man] and are accom- 
panied by things which conform with his situation and which are 
enjoyable and delightful. The conditions that the poor man finds 
himself in are in conformity with him [being a poor man| and are 
accompanied by things which are oppressive and disquieting. If 
each upholds, for the sake of God (Exalted is He!), the conditions 
(imposed upon] him, he who suffers pain and disquiet in his state 
is more complete than he who enjoys and delights in his state.’”° 
The matter is as he described it. It is truly among the divisions of 
patience and thankfulness in the last division that we mentioned 
and he intended nothing else by it. 
It was said that Abt ‘l-Abbas Ibn “Ara had contradicted 
|junayd| in that and said, “The rich man who is thankful is better 
than the poor man who is patient.’ Then Junayd cursed him’ and 


\ The meaning here is that Junayd intended this as a lesson to benefit Ibn 
‘Ata spiritually. 
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he was struck with the tribulation of the death of his children, the 
destruction of his possessions and the loss of his mind for fourteen 
years. He used to say, ‘The curse of Junayd fell upon me.’ And he 
returned to favouring the poor man who is patient over the rich 
man who is thankful.” 


If you have understood the definitions we gave, you will know 
that each of the two statements is applicable depending on the 
situation. Many a poor man who is patient is better than a rich 
man who is thankful, just as discussed. And many a rich man who 
is thankful is better than a poor man who is patient. That is, the 
rich man who sees himself as poor, holding no wealth for himself, 
except what is necessary, while the rest he spends in good deeds, 
or he holds on to it with the conviction that he is the trustee for 
the needy and the miserable. He awaits a need to occur, so that 
he can spend on it. Also, what he spends is done not in pursuit of 
prominence and good repute, nor to bestow favour, but it is done 
for the sake of God (Exalted is He!) through the ways in which He 
tests His servants, and this is better than being poor and patient. 

You may say that [the above situation] does not weigh heavily 
on the soul, whereas poverty weighs heavily upon the poor man. 
For the former {the rich man] experiences the pleasure of abil- 
ity, and the latter experiences the pain of patience. If he [the rich 
man] is pained by parting from wealth, he is restored by his pleas- 
ure in the ability to give. Know that he who spends his wealth 
voluntarily and out of goodness of soul is of a higher state than he 
who spends it in a miserly fashion and can only be separated from 
it forcibly. We have elaborated on this in the Book of Repentance." 
For the suffering of the soul is not sought for its own sake, but for 
disciplining [the soul]. This is similar to disciplining the hunting 
dog; a well-trained dog is better than a dog that needs to be disci- 
plined, even if it is patient during the discipline. Therefore, there 
is need for suffering and struggle at the beginning, but not at the 
end. Rather, at the end, that which was [previously] painful for 


“ K. al-tawba, book xxx1 of the Ihya’. 
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pecomes a delight; just as learning becomes a delight for the 


when he matures, although it was painful for him at farst. 

Indeed, all of mankind, except for a few, are {like children] at 
{ebepinning or not even at the beginning.* This is why Junayd 
jsgnated those who suffer as of a better quality. What he said is 
qund in describing the general public. But, if you do not qual- 
{yhis \junayd’s\ answer, and you apply it to everyone, then the 
satement designates that patience is better than thankfulness and 
uisttue in that this is what is first understood by most [people]. 
However, if you seek the reality [of the matter| then you must 
qualify {it|. For in patience there are degrees, the least of which is 
training from complaint about what is disliked, and above it is 
contentment (rida), a station beyond patience, and above content- 
ment is thankfulness for tribulation (al-shukr ‘ala ‘l-bala’). Patience 
suffering and contentment are possible when there is neither 
pan nor joy.» However, thankfulness is not possible except in 
what is loved and what gladdens. 

Thankfulness also has many degrees. We have mentioned the 
most important, but others come under them. For the bashfulness 
of the servant because of the succession of God's blessings upon 
him is thankfulness; his knowledge of his deficiency with respect 
tothankfulness is thankfulness; the apology for the paucity of the 
thankfulness is thankfulness; the knowledge of the greatness of 
God's clemency and His concealment [of our faults] is thankful- 

ness; the recognition that blessings originate from God (Exalted 

is He!) without being merited is thankfulness; the knowledge 
that thankfulness itself is one of the blessings of God and a gift 
from Him is thankfulness; proper humility and self-abasement [in 
telation to| the blessings is thankfulness; and thankfulness to the 
means \by which blessings are acquired] is thankfulness—for the 

Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) said, ‘He who 


‘ Meaning that the majority of people are immature. 


® That is, it is possible to be patient without pain and to be content without 
ior 
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isnot thanktul to people is not thankful to God’”? (we have men- 
coned the reality at this in the Book of the Mysteries of Zakat);* to 
desist rom objecting and [maintaining] proper behaviour towards 
the Bestower 1s thanktulness; and receiving blessings graciously 
and considering small ones great is thankfulness. 

The individual actions and states that are classified under 
thanktulness and patience cannot be compared; they are of differ- 
ing degrees. Theretore, how can there be unanimity in preferring 
one over the other |i.e., patience over thankfulness or vice versa] 
except when wishing to speak in general terms, as is found in the 
traditions of the Prophet and his Companions. 

It is narrated that one of them [the Sufis] said, “On one of my 
journeys, I saw an old man who had become very advanced in 
vears. | asked him about his state and he replied, “At the begin- 
ning of my life, | fell in love with a cousin of mine and she also 
loved me. He [the uncle] agreed that she could marry me. On 
the wedding night I said, “Come! that we may live this night in 
thankfulness to God (Exalted is He!) for bringing us together.’ 
We prayed that night and neither one of us had time for the other. 
When the second night came, we said the same; and we prayed the 
length of the night. Now, for the past seventy or eighty years we 
have remained in that state every night. Is it not so, O wife?” The 
old woman replied, “It is as he says.”’*? Observe these two! Had 
God not joined them and they had borne the trial of separation 
patiently, what would this patience in separation have been to the 
thankfulness of such a union! It should be clear to you that this 
thankfulness is better. Thus one can only know the true nature of 
the precedence of one thing over another through the definitions 
of preference given above. And God knows best. 


* KC axtar al-zakar, book v of the Thya’. 
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25 Q.xv1.126. 


26 The tradition is listed in Ibn 
Abi Dunya, Makarim al-akhlag, 
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p ts. Ibn al-fawai records the second 


halt ot the tradinon in Zad al-smasir, 
vuncg3s and in Munavwi (Fayd 

l-yalir, 1.196, 197), Ghazali's discus- 
sions included in the comumentary, 
though the tradition is a variant from 
the torm employed in this text. 

27 Smuth does not list this quota- 
non in her commentary on Ghazali's 
aitanons trom the canonical Gospels, 
but 2wemer includes it. Margaret 
Smith, U-Ghazali the Mystic 
(London: Luzac and Co., 1944), pp. 
nsf; Samuel M. Zwemer, A Moslem 
Seeker Afr God, The Life and Teaching 
of Al-Ghazali (New York: Fleming 
H. Revell, 1921), pp. 274-275. 

28 Inkis commentary, Zabidi 
credits the tradinion to Ali rather 
than Ibo Abbas, and notes its inclu- 
son in the collections of Ibn Abi 
Dunya, Abi ‘I-Shaykh, and Ma 'thiir 
(Zabidh, 1x.25). 

29 Thus tradinon is found in Quit, 
1.198. 

30 Thus tradinion is sted in 
al-Munawi, Foyd al-gadir, tv.487 and 
Ghumiri, Foth al-wahhab, 0.384, with 
Anas as transmucter. 

31 Diraqutni, al-Mu'talif wa'l- 
muthtalif, m.t310; Ajlini, Kashf, 

1206, and Ghumari, 1.49. The Grse 
part of the tradinion is listed in 
Wensiock, 1.481. 

}2 Qu.ts6. 

33 This tradinon is very close in 
structure and meaning ¢o one listed 
in Wensinck, 111.432; Tayalisi, al- 
Musnad, 192; and Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 
r47. 
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34 Daylami includes a tradition 
very close in meaning (Ma ‘thar, 
11.465). Ibn Hibban has a tradition in 
which God does not address Gabriel, 
but says, ‘If I took the two eyes and 
he was patient’ (Ibn Hibban, Sahih 
(1v.257). Wensinck lists two other 
readings with the same meaning 

(409 and v1.3). ‘Iraqi says that chis is 
narrated in Tabarani, Awsat, on the 
authority of Abi Zalal al-Qasmali, 

a weak transmitter from Anas; ina 
shorter version from Bukhian; and 
also from Ibn “Adiy and Abi Ya'la 
with a different wording. 

35 Hakim, 1.349; similarly Ibn 
Maja, Da if Sunan, p. 121, but begin- 
ning without God as the speaker. Cf. 
Wensinck, 1.214. 

36 Zabidi comments that this tra- 
dition can be found in the collections 
of Daylami and Ibn ‘Asakir (Zabidi, 
1x.28). 

37 Q.xxx1x.10. Zabidi remarks 
that this tradition can be found in 
Abi Nu aym, Hilya (Zabidi, x.29). 

38 Q.1u.48. 

39 Qushayri includes this tradi- 
tion without ascribing it to David 
(cf. 1.279). 

40 In al-Mughni (1v.71), “Iraqi says 
he could not identify its source. Ibn 
Abi Dunya, however, transmitted 
it in al-Marad from the transmis- 
sion of Sufyan on the authority of a 
jurisprudenc: He said, ‘It is because 
of patience chat you do not discuss 
your misfortune, your pain, or the 
purification of your soul.’ The first 
phrase is listed in Wensinck, 1.352. 





Notes 


i Reported by tbn al-Mubarak, Chapter 7 





arding to Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 1 Allusion to a tradition of the 
Ih prophet. Cf. Ibn Hibban, Sahih, 
yw Qui.t56. yvit.621; Baghawi, Masabih al-sunna, 


4 Iraqi says (al-Mughni, 1v.72), 
dutthis tradition is also found in 
bi Nu aym, Hilya, on the author- 
not Anas b. Malik, who is liseed 


inlbn Hanbal, Musnad, 1v.347. 
Cf Wensinck, ‘Anas’, SEI, p. 43. 


I, NO. 3§10. 

2 Cf. Zabidi.ix.34. The tradition 
is found in Ma’thar, v.44; al-Hakim 
al-Nisabiiri, al-Mustadrak ‘ala 
‘|-Sahihayn, 1v.314; Ibn Sa‘d, 1x.53; 
Ghumiari, 1.265. Ghazali quotes it in 
full earlier in K. asrar al-sawm (Ihya , 
1.6), p. 241. 

3 Listed in Ma’thur, 1.52, 
and Tabar4ni, al-Mu‘jam al-saghir, 
1.188. Ibn al-Athir comments that 
wija’ is ‘people opposing an enemy 

(al-Nihaya, v.159). This tradition is 

also found in Wensinck, 1.229. 

4 Qushayri phrases it ‘the good 
of patience (hasan al-sabr)’ and lists 

it as the last of the three virtues: 

trust (tawakkul), contentment (rida), 
and patience, where it is cited under 
taqwa (1.279). 

5 This tradition was cited in the 
Arabic text on pages 60 and 65. 

6 Q.xxvI.42. 

7 This tradition is listed in 
Munawi, Fayd al-qadir, 11.505, and 

in Wensinck, 1.229, with a slight 
variation. Muhammad b. Maslama, 
with listings in Ibn Sa‘d, 1x.215 and 

Ibn Hibban, Sahaba, Pp. 226. See also 

Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Pp. 160f. 


Wersinck lists a tradition very similar 
tothis one (1.200). 
4 Zabidi comments that this 
adinon is found in Tabarani and 
Abu Nu aym (Hilya), as well as the 
wo Sahihs of Bukhari and Muslim 
(2abidi, 1x.30). 
4s Zabidi comments that it 
was teported by Jabr ‘Abd Allah 
al-Ansani, Zabidi, 1x.30. 
46 Quit, 1.195. 
47 Allusion to Q.vu.12; Q.iv.14; 
Q.xv.26, 28, 33. 
48 Q.vu.t2. 
49 Q.xui:36. 
so Zabidi comments that the 
version Ghazali employs is found in 
the Hilya of Abt Nu aym (Zabidi, 
x.33). Cf. Shawkani, al-Fawa’id, p. 
147. A very similar tradition is listed 
in Wensinck, 1.200, but at the close 
it reads, ‘the stupid among men 
(al-balid min al-rijal), in place of ‘the 
idle youth,” cf. in Ma’thiir, 1.193, with 
Abd Allah b. ‘Amr as the transmitter. 


st The question was asked by 8 Q.t1.22. 
Ahmad b. Fatib. Louis Massignon 9 Q.xv.9. 
and Paul Kraus, Akhbar al-Hallay, 10 Q.xtv.s2: Q.XxxvilL2g 
p-97 (Arabic text), p.to1 (French 1 Q.uv.19. , 
translation). 12 Cf. Qushayri L349 
13 Q.xvi.gs. ak ae 
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14 Allusion to Q.xx1.37. 

15 This is the second half of the 
tradition that occurs in Arabic text, 
page 66, note 14). The full hadith 
reads: ‘The wise man is he who 
judges himself and works for what 
is after death, while the stupid man 
is he who lets his soul follow its own 
passions and presumes upon God!’ 

16 Q.txxv.20-21. 

17 Q.txxv1.27. 

18 Q.ttI1.29-30. 

19 Q.ix.38. 

20 Allusion to the Qur’anic verse 
XXXI1.17. 


ai This is actually a tradition. Cf. 


Ibn Abi Dunya, Dhamm al-dunya, p. 
§1; with listings in Ibn Sa‘d, rx.250. 

22 Q.x.24. 

23 Q.xvimi.45. 

24 Q.1v.97. 

25 The tradition is listed in 
Ghumari, u.242; Munawi, Fayd 
al-gadir, 0.544; and Wensinck, 
vu.263. 

26 ‘Ajlini, Kashf, 1.285; listed in 
Ibn Sad, 1x.24. In these collections 
it is given in the umperfect indicative 
and the third person with man. It is 
also listed in Wensinck, n1.76. 

27 Cf. Qushayri, 1.399-400. 

28 Q.uI.200. 

29 Cf. Qushayri, 1.401. 

30 These verses on patience 
appear in Qushayri, 1.401, Neither 
Qushayri nor Zabidi identify the 
poet. In the second verse, Zabidi uses 
yuhmad (is praiseworthy) in place of 
yujmal (is beautiful). 
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Chapter 8 


Q.XXIX.45. 
Q.1.1§2. 
Q.1V.147. 
Q.11. 145. 
Q.vu1.16. 
Q.vul.17. 
Q.xXXXIV.13. 
Q.XxIVv.7. 
Q.1x.28. 

10 Q.V1.41. 

Ir Q.n.212. 

12 Q.1v.48. 

13, Qutx.1s. 

14 Q.LXIV.17. 

1g Q.xXxXXIX.74. 

16 Q.x.10. 

17. This tradition is listed in 
Darimi, Sunan, 1.95; Hakim, 1.422. 
It is also listed in Ibn Hibban, Sahih. 
1.267; Bayhaqi, al-Sunan al-sughra, 
1v.306; Wensinck, Concordance, 
1.240. 

18 “[raqi remarked that the tradi- 
tion is listed in the collections of 
Ibn Hibban and Muslim (al-Mughni, 
1v.79). The concluding quotation is 
from Q.1.164. 

19 Q..24. 

20 Note Qushayri, 1.383. A 
similar reference to Moses appears in 
Numbers, 20:1—11. 

21 ‘Iraqi says, ‘It is in the tradi- 
tion collection of Tabarani, Abi 
Nu‘aym (Hilya), and Bayhaqi (Shu ab) 

from a tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas and 
Qays b. al-Rabi‘a. A later collec- 
tion keeps this tradition with a slight 
variation’ (al-Mughni, 1v.79). Cf. 
Shawkani, al-Fawa'id, p. 384. 
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Notes 


») Qi, 1,206. 
4 Qi, 1.205, and much later in 


bens, Kashl, \ 369 


M Qui, 1.203. 

5 Quit, 1.204. 

6 Cf. Tabarani, Saghir, 1.45; 
ihnad al-Busiri, Misbah al-zujaja fa 
wud Ibn Maja, 1.665, Ghumari, 
1.127, where it is an appeal to God 
prayer by the Prophet, beginning 
with Allahuma; and Munawi, Fayd 
s-qdir, v.350. Wensinck notes that 
the first part of the tradition is found 
nbn Hanbal (Concordance, v1.307). 

27 Cf. Ma’thiir, 1.149, and Que, 

1.203. 


Chapter 9 


1 Ibn Hibban, Sahih, 1.97; also 
found in Wensinck, Concordance, 
0.394. 


2 {bn Abi Dunya, Kitab al-shuker, 


p. 21 with dhikr and dua’ reversed 


inthe rst and second clauses of the 
tradition. Cf. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 


1.302, 310, 371, 375, and $15; Ibn 


Hibban, Sahih, 11.104; Ma’thar, 1.431; 
Munawi, Fayd al-qadir, 1.33; and 
Wensinck, Concordance, 11.181 and 


repeated in V.164. 


3 ‘Iraqi comments that Ibn Abi 
Dunya reports it in Kitab al-shukr on 


the authority of Ibrahim al-Nakh‘i 


(al-Mughni, 1v.80). fbn Hajar, 
Tahdhib, 1.126. 
4 Allusion to Q.vi1.54. 
¢ Qushayri, 1.386. 
6 Qushayri, 1.386. 
7 Qushayri, 1.386. 


8 Zabidi identifies the poet 





who wrote these lines as Mutanabbi 
(Zabidi, tx.§2). 


9 This tradition is found in 
Suyiti, Jami’, v.70. The opening part 
of this tradition is listed in Tabarani, 
al-Mujam al-awsat, x.243. Cf. 
Wensinck, Concordance, 111.233. 

10 Q.XXIX.17. 

1 Q.vu1.194. 

12 Zabidi comments that the 
incident as reported goes back to 
a tradition of Sahl b. Abi Hathma 
(Zabidi, rx.53). He is listed in Tbn 
Hajar, Tahdhib, 1.248 and Ibn 

Hanbal, Musnad, 1v.2. This tradition 
is included in Ab Dawid, tv.655; 
Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, tv.2, 3 and 

Qushayri, 1.389, where it appears 

verbatim. 

13, Qushayri, 1.384. 
14 Qushayn, 1.384. 
1g Qushayri, 1.385. 


Chapter 10 


1 Cf. Qiait, 1.204. 
2 CEé£. Qat, 1.204. 

3 Cf. Qat, 1.204. 

4 Cf. Qait, 1.204. 

s Allusion to Q.vi.108; x.46 and 
70; X1.4; XXIX.8; and xxx1x.7, with 
marjiukum. 

6 Q.xxxvi1.44; this verse 
alludes to Job, who is mentioned in 

verse 41. 

7  Zabidi does not cite a col- 
lection, where the incident may be 

found (Zabidi, 1X. 56). 

8 Q.v.s4. 

9 Q.Lxxx111.29-3}. 

10 Q.LXXXII. 34-35. 
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| a , » Libidi does not identify the in expression. A similar tradition 
N ne ve a Oe Sad, a: | (Laid A received by Ibn Maja refers to those 
12 Q.WV.26-27. ayhaqi, Ma'rifat al-sunan wa'l-athar, on ; ’ irs, . 
‘dale in Ibn Hanbal’s 

13 Allusion to Q.xxxvmn.35. 1.62; and in Wensinck’s Concordance, 14 Nragi (al Mughui W.94-95) ie" 9 Musnad, Trials will 

1g Q.xxxIx.3. 11.85. It is also an allusion to Q.ut.174. that this tradition is found in occur ; ‘aman among them will 

15 Zabidi does not identify che 8 ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ugayl (d. Koi Dunya, Kitab al-yaqin and appear a believer, but he will live as 
poet (Zabidi, 1x58) 769/1367) includes the substance of \uthir. In his discussion of inner an unbeliever save that God gives 

16 Q.xcvi.19 the proverb in the discussion on harf ctainty (yagin), ton Abi Dunyadoes him an awareness through know]- 

17. This second petition of in his famous grammatical com- got refer specifically to this tradi- edge’ (Ibn Maja, Sunan, 11.289—290). 
prayers is found in Tabarani, Awsat, © mentary on the one thousand line non, but he does exhort his readers Iraqi says this is in Muslim on the 
X54. poem of [bn Malik al-Andalusi (d. egatding faith with inner certainty, | authority of Umm Salama and in 

18 Q.xxva1.88. 672/1273), where the poet summa- relerring to the Gospel incident of Tirmidhi with a different wording 

19 This tradition is listed inAbd rises the pe of the Arabic language jeus walking on water (Ibn Abi (‘There will be imams over you. . .’) 
Dawid, Sinan, 0.177; Hakim, 1.511. (Sharh Ibn ‘Ugayl ‘ala Alfiya Ibn Malik, Dunya, al- Ad wa-fadl wa’l-yagin, p. (al-Mughni, 1v.96). 

20 This aetna Hass “ 1.12). a ~ 100). 38 This tradition is also in Qut, 
Muslim, Bukhari, Nasa’, Sunan, g Shafi‘l cites traditions that 25 AlusiGalok@ lamin 11.254, but Ghazali alters the tradi- 
m.219; bn Abi Dunya, Shukr, p. relate to the problems in this con Tree d 

? | ; 26 Q.11.56 tion by omitting dima’ (blood) an 
16; and also, Wensinck, Concordance, issue. See Majid Khadduri, Llamic ; ch abd 
wei - 27 Q.xccux.8. replacing afkar (thoughts) with abdan 
1V.§29. Jurisprudence: Shafi ‘t's al-Risala, p. 210. | ) 

a Q.xn.7 10 See Munawi, Fayd al-gadir, 8 Q.vn.16, xxxv.82. (bodies). . ¢ 

22 Q.xcv:4-6. v.273, for traditions prohibiting 29 Q.11.22. 39 A slightly different eS 2 

23 Munawi, Fayd al-gadir, 11.12, hoarding. yo Q.uxv.12. Tustari’s tradition is found in Qat, 
lists it with Ibn ‘Abbas and ‘Umran i Q.LXV.T. 3 Qaxv.t2. 11.255. 

b. Husio (Ibn Sad with listings 12 Q.11.269. 2 Allusion to Q.n.7. 
in 171). It is also in Wensinck, 13, Among others, Q.u.269, 111.7, 33 Q.txv.12, Chapter = 
Concordance, v.374, as cited here. X111.19. ) “ 14 Description given in merOuaepand xan. 

24 Q.xV.43. 14 ‘Iraqi says this hadith is in Ibn Qaxxx 16. ots 

25 Allusion to Q.txxvi.g. Hanbal, it was mentioned previously, ss-!lega al Mtugitetateyaae ee - 

26 Q.ua.16 (al- Mughni, 1.233) q 8 Y a Se 7 

_ 0 ae ; . this isin Aba Dawid, Tirmidhi, Ibn 4 Q.viii.42. (But [ie was] so that 
1 Q.XLV.13. . _ _ “— \ 
Chapter 11 16 Allusion to Q.11.164; xv1.65; | te and ek cas onthe God might accomplish a matter already 
: XIX.63; XXX.19, 24, 0; XXXV.9; and al ad decreed.) 
t Allusion to Q.txxvint.8—11, go — 36 Two traditions very similar to 
2 Q.1xxx.25-28 >; this one in the frst listed : a ae 
SS sone in the frst passage are lis 

3 Qxxxv.6. a Allusion to Q.v.112, 114. in Weenies oe oy : eee, Q.civ.6—7. 

1s 8 Qe ‘Iraqi reports a number of variant a "Sree" 

§ Qu.s6-57. 19 Queene traditions (al-Mughni, 1v.96). hitteradiciarent : 

Mody 20 Q.vu.17. | pe 9 This tradition is listed in Ibn 

37 There are eight traditions Hibban. Sahih 

7 Darimi, 1.121; Ibn al-Jawzi 21 Q.xx1.23. : idan, oahih, vil.$17, Qut, 1.206, 

. es . oe . listed there with the same prota- h ake 
Zad al-masir, v.36; Tabarani, Saghir 22 This tradition is listed in sig HOWTO MEN melhen ce who quotes it in the section on 

= — a . - = a 
L115; Abd Ya'la, Musnad, x11.3089, Munawi, Fayd al-qadir, 1.347; and ieadetenvontite MUNI coninu- thankfulness; Munawi, Fayd al-qadir, 
with Umm Salama as transmitter Wensinck, Concordance, v1.221. 


1.100; and Wensinck, Concordance, 
1V.449. 


10 Alfred Guillaume, Ibn Ishaq’s 


nity will turn away from the way 


of the Prophet, though they vary 
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Life of Muhammad, p. 4sof.; Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina, p. 356. 

11 Guillaume, Ibn Ishaq's Life of 
Muhammad, pp. 649-654; Ibn Sa‘d, 
pp- 124-132. Ghazali quotes a variant 
of this cradition in the first volume 
of the K. asrar al-hajj (Ihya’ 1.256). 

12 Wensinck lists the first and 
second parts of this tradition in 
Concordance 11.381 and in 1.278, 
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268. The second half of the tradition 
is listed in Wensinck, Concordance, 
1.106. The full tradition is found in 
Munawi, Fayd al-gadir, v1.68. The 
clauses, however, are reversed; the 
tradition is also found in ‘Ajlini, 
Kashf, 11.227. 

19 ‘Iraqi could not find the 
transmission chain of this tradition 
(al- Mughni, iv.101). He suggests 


Notes 


gos back to AbD Hurayra. Wensinck 
jsts traditions of a very similar ver- 
bu/conditional pattern (Concordance, 
v1.82 and v.430); as does Suyiti, 
jam , v.70. 

21 Qur.291. 

22 Wensinck lists a tradition that 
isclose in meaning to the first half of 

this tradition (Concordance, 1.51 and 


1x.89, and the late collections of 
Suyiti, Jami’, v.379 and Shawk4ni, 
Fawa’id, p. 130. It closes, literally, ‘a 
growing place of badness,’ or ‘a bad 
smelling growing-place.” Ibn Manzir 
cites this tradition to illustrate 
khudar, and follows it with a sequel 
to the tradition, ‘It can be compared 
in her case to the flourishing tree in 


ce ; another to the second half, v1.86). the dung heap of the camels’ (Lisan 
respectively. the true tradition in this case is: 2) Ghazali quotes only the first al-‘Arab 1.1184). 

13, Q.1v.8-9. al-dunya mata wa-khayr mata‘ al-dunya 

14 Q.um.39 


1§ ‘Iraqi (al-Mughni, rv.101) states 
that the tradicon is traceable to the 
famous general ‘Amr b. al-‘As, who 
is mentioned over thirty times in 
Wagidi, Kitab al-maghazi, 1.6ff. Cf. 
Ma'thir, v.14. Ibn al-Achir cites this 
in his discussion of ni'ma (blessing) 
(Nihaya, v.84). It is also Jilani, Fadl 
Allah al-Samad, 1.392; Ghumari, 
1.317; and Wensinck, Concordance, 
01.335 with slight variation. See 
also Hirti, History of the Arabs, pp. 


159-168. 


16 This tradition is given in 
Ma ‘thar, v.13, with din for taqwa; 
Ghumani retains it with taqwa (Fath 
al-wahhab, 0.318); Ibn Qutayba, 
al-Ma anif, p. 461 and in Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib, 1x.473. A tradition similar 
to this one is listed in Wensinck, 


Conzordance, vu.300. 


17 This Sufi tradition appears in 


Qur, 1.209. 


‘l-mar‘ata al-sdliha, ‘This world is an 
object of delight and the best delight 
in it is the pious wife.’ It is also found 
in Tabarani, Awsat, x.159. This tradi- 
tion is also listed in Ghumari, with 
Ibn ‘Amr (Fath al-wahhab, 1.294). 

20 Munawi preserves the one 
indicated here, the full text includ- 
ing, ‘sadaga jariya aw ilen yuntafa u bihi 
aw walad salih,’ ‘ongoing charity, or 
knowledge which can be made use 
of, or a good child, {the continuation 
of the tradition is: *...a good son 
who will pray for him, or a benefit 
that continues or knowledge that 
remains useful in itself [for others].’ 
Munawi preserves a full text of the 

one cited here except where insan is 
substituted for ‘abd. (Fayd al-gadir, 
1.437). Cf. Abd Ya‘la, x.343; Aba 
Dawid, w.300; Ibn al-‘Arabi, Kitab 
al-gabas, 11.1228; Ibn al-Jawzi has 
insan in place of ‘abd (Zad al-masir, 
vul.10), with ‘bani Adam’ in vi.111; 


clause of the tradition. Cf. Tayalisi, p. 27 ‘Iraqi (al-Mughni, 1v.103) men- 

284; Ibn al-‘Arabi, 11.612; Abt Yala, tions that it is a questionable tradi- 

vu.4032; Bayhagi, Marifat (1.42, 1v.9, tion (gharib). 

59). Cf. Wensinck, Concordance, 1.92. 
24 The first phrase of this tradi- 


hon ‘min akramu ‘l-nas’ is closely par- 


28 The story is attributed to the 
seventh ‘Abbasid caliph, al-Ma’ min 
(d. 218/833). See Ibn Khallikan, 
alleled in Hakim, 111.329. The pattern — Wafayat, 1.519523; Suydti, Tarikh 
of the tradition appears in the tradi- —al-khulafa’, pp. 242-260, Hitt, 
tion fa-akramu al-nas, Yiisuf, nabi Allah History of the Arabs, pp. 297ff. 
(Wensink, Concordance, 1.125). “lraqi 29 This tradition is listed in 
supplies asecond tradition related to Ma’thiir, 1.102 and ‘Uaayli, Kitab 

this one, ‘God chose Kinana fromthe —al-duafa’, 1.139, 321, IV. 100. Cf. 
children of Ismail, He chose Bani Khaldin al-Ahdab, Zawa’id Tarikh 
Hashim from the Quraysh; and He Baghdad, v.974, vut.1593. It is also 
chose me from among Bani Hashim.’ listed in ‘AjlOni, Kashf, 1.136. 

A version of this tradition in the first jo Q.n.247. 

person, ‘Ana akram walid adam “ala 31 ‘Iraqi states that it is listed in 

Rabbi’ (1 am the most excellent child Tirmidhi from a tradition of Ka'b b. 

of Adam before my Lord), Baghawi, = Malik (al-Mughni, 1v.103). 

Masabih, tv.40. 32 Q.Lxiv.14. 

25 This tradition is listed Hakim, 33 Q.txiv.1s. 
11,163. The second clause is different. 34 This tradition is listed in Aba 


This is found in the late collection Dawid, 1.18; lbn Hibban, Sahih, 
of Shawk4ni, Fawa'id, p. 130. itis 


11.353; Nasa’, 1.38; Bayhaqi, Sunan, 
1.58; Ugayli, Kitab al-du afa’ , 1v.506- 
Wensinck, Concordance, vn.317. 
35 Cf. Wensinck, Concordance, 
V1I.90. 


36 Iraqi states that it is listed in 


18 This tradition is listed in 
Ugayb, Kitab al-du fa’ al-kabir, 
11.146; Jilni, Fad! Allah al-Samad, 
1.394; Ibn Qutayba, al-Ma‘arif, p. 


also given in Wensinck, Concordance, 
and Hakim, who preserves a posi- 


Vi.474. 
tive version, tabi ahu ‘there followed 26 Itis listed in Zabidi who men- 
him .. .” (al-Mustadrak, 1.371). ‘Iraqi 


tions that the tradition can be found 
(al- Mughni, 1v.101) says the tradition in Daraqutmt. Cf. Ma’thir, Zabidi, 
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Tbn Maja and al-Hakim. Wensinck 
lists a tradition with the same 
meaning and very close in form, 
Concordance, 1.365. 

37 Iraqi states that it was nar- 
rated by al-Hakim on the author- 
ity of Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf and 
clamed that it was authentic. Iraqi 
further states that 1t is a weak tradi- 
non due to Khalid b. Abi Malik, 
whose narrations are extremely 
weak, being in the chain. (al-Mughni, 
v.10). He 1s listed in Ibn Hajar, 
Tohdhib, m.126. 

38 Q.xx.50. 

39 Q..00V.21. 

40 This tradition is listed in 
Abu Ya'la, 1a.115 and Munawi Fayd 
al-gadir, v.468. Wensinck lists tradi- 
tions close in meaning (Concordance, 
1.378-379 and 11.239). ‘Iraqi claims 
that the tradition goes back to Abi 
Hurayra, a second version to A’ isha 
and a third to Jabir (al-Mughni, 

IV. 105). 

4l Q.XC.I0. 

42 Q.X11.17. 

43 Q.1001.46. 

44 Q.xim.22. 

45 Q.xtut.31. 
46 Quv.24. 
47 Q.xx1x.69. 
48 Quav.t7. 
49 Q.w.120 and v1.71. 
$0 Q.v1.122. 

$1 Q.xx00x. 22. 
$2 Q.xx1.g1, 

$3 Qv.nto. 

$4 Q.xit.2g, 

$$ Q.x1v.38. 
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Chapter 13 
1 Q.xiv.34. 
2 Q.xvin.109. 
3 Q.xvi.8s. 


4 This tradition, though fre- 
quently cited by Sufts, is not to be 
found in any of the collections. 

Cf. Hujwirt, Kashf al-mahyiib, 

11.428 (Arabic text) and Nicholson's 
translation, p. 197. See also William 
Chittick, The Heart of Islamic 
Philosophy, pp. 118, 121, 164 

s Bukhari attributes this statement 
to ‘Ali, with a different wording 
(‘Ajlani, Kashf). 

6 Q.LXXXLXx.27—-30. 

7 Q.Lxxx, 24-29. 


8 Q.xv.22. 
9 Q.m01.191. 
10 Q.x1iv. 38. 


11 Aslightly different tradi- 
tion but with the same prohibition 
is listed in Wensinck, Concordance, 
vi.362, ‘Ia tujalisu ashab al-nujum’ (you 
should not sit in the company of 
astrologers). ‘Iraqi states that this tra- 
dition is found in Abd Dawid on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Abbas (a/-Mughni, 
Iv.114). He cites a second part or 
separate tradition which has become 
a proverb, ‘man iktasaba ‘ilman min 
al-nujum, iktasaba shu batan min al-sihr 
(He who seeks knowledge from the 
stars seeks [it from] the twig of sor- 
cery) (Abu Dawid, 1v.226). He says, 
‘He went beyond what was beyond 
[man].’ This second tradition is listed 
in Tabarani's collection as a tradition 
of Ibn Mas ad. Thawban gave even 
another, ‘/dha dhukira al-nujim fa 





Notes 


gata (When the stats ate remem- 
ial, they desist), However, the cer- 
hatonis weak. A third tradition is 
hnof Mu'awiyab. al-Hakam, who 
ul,'O Messenger of God, we used 
indo |many\ things in the time of 
wnotance \before Islam|. We used 
wodofortune-telling” Muhammad 
ped, So then, desist from fortune 
| cling! “Iraqi introduced similar tra- 
| dinons, the first listed in Wensinck, 
Comordance, v.232, the third in v1.71. 

12 Quur.gh. 

1} lragi comments that it is a 
maition of Ibn Abbas with the 
wording, ‘he did not consider it 
(al-Mughni, rv.119). 

14 Allusion to Q.xm1:31. 

16 Allusion to Q x0uV.43. 

16 Allusion to Q.1xxx.19. 

17 Unzur. Ghazali's exhorta- 


tory style which began earlier in this 
senes on the blessings of God rises in 
intensity as the chapter closes, call- 
ing the reader to moral and spiritual 


considerations. 
8 Q vini.63. 


19 Iraqi states that this tradition is 
found in Abt Dawid, Tirmidhi and 
Ibn Maja on the authority of Abd 


‘\-Darda (al-Mughni, 1.6). 
20 Q.xx1x.69. 


21 Q.xiv.34 and xw.i8. 
22 Q..16. 


23 Q.uxix.17. 


24 A simular tradition is listed 
in Wensinck, Concordance, 11.265. 
Lagi (al-Mughni, rv.118) lists eight 
additional traditions that pertain to 
Ghazali’s discussion on the relation 


of angels to the life of man and his 
environment. 


25 Q.xxxvn.164. 

26 Allusion to such Qur 3nic 
passages as the following: The angels 
bow before Adam at the command 

of God (Q.11.34); they join with 

God and the believers in cursing the 
non-believers (Q 111.87); they support 
the Muslims at the Battle of Badr 

(Q.11.12$); they declare that they 

descend at the command of God 

(Q.x1x.64-5). 

27 Allusion to Qur anic passages 
that speak of the angels in wor- 
ship of God: all the angels worship 
God together (Q.xv.30); all the 
angels made prostration, save Iblis 
(Q.xxxvu.73—74); for in the pres- 
ence of your Lord are those who 
celebrate His praises by day and by 
night (Q.x11.38). 

28 Q.vi.120. 

29 ‘Iraqi was unable to trace this 
tradition (al-Mughni, tv.120), neither 
could we locate it in Wensinck, 

Concordance. 
30 This tradition is listed with 

a slight variation in Wensinck, 

Concordance, 1.524. 

31 Ton Hibban lists the version 
of this tradition that ‘Iraqi cites from 
Abd Hurayra, but not the version 
that Ghazali quotes (Sahih, vi.$74). 

This tradition is also found in 

Tabarani, Ausat, v1.378. A tradition 

Close in meaning and pattern is listed 
in Wensinck, Concordance, v1.12 and 
274. 


32 Quit, 1.210. 
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12 Q.nwv.gg and xvi.18. 
14 This tradition can be tound in 
Abu Nu’avm, Hilya (1.210). 


Chapter 14 


| Makki reports that the 
incident goes back to a man who 
complained to the people of Medina 
(Qiit, 1.210). 

2 Qit, 1.210. 

1 This tradition is listed in 
Ghumani, 11.23 and in ‘Ajlini, Kashf, 
11.283. It is also listed in Wensinck, 
Concordance, V1.475. 

4 Though Zabidi does not 
identify the poet or the poem in 
his commentary, he does confirm 
the quotation and it fies well with 
Ghazili’s discussion in this particular 
case (Zabidi, 1x.132). 

§ ‘Iraqi did not find a source for 
this hadith (al-Mughni, 1v.122). 

6 This tradition is listed in 
the Musnad of Abi Ya'la. ‘Iraqi 
(al-Mughni, 1.122) states that it can 
be found in the collections of Abi 
Ya‘la and Tabarani. Zabidi adds 
that it is also in the collections of 
Daraqutni, Bayhagi and Khatib 
(Zabidi, 1x.132). Cf, Ghumari, 1.243. 

7 ‘[raqi (al-Mughni, 1v.122) states 
that it can be found in Bukhari's 
Tarikh. 

8 Iraqi mentions that this 
tradition is listed in Bukhari on 
the authority of AbO Hurayra and 
Bayhaqi, Marifat, xiv.1s0. It is also 
listed in Wensinck, Concordance, v.16, 
17and Munawi, Fayd al-gadir, v.387. 

9 Ibn Abi Dunya, al-‘Aql, p. 117; 
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Ma'thiir, 111.337. It is also listed as 
the second half of a longer tradition 
in Munawi, Fayd al-gadir, v.3 and 
Ghumiari, 11.353. 

10 Qut, 1.210. 

11 Quit, 1.209. Makki does not 
cite the name of the poet, nor does 
Zabidi (1x.133). 

12 See chapter 12, note 18. 

13, Qu.iv.104. 

14 Yawm al-taghabun, Q.xIv.9. 

1g Q.xx11.99-100. 

16 Ibn Sad does not include 
this tradition in his collection of 
traditions regarding al-Rabia b. 
Khaytham. 

17 Qiut, 1.209. 

18 ‘Iraqi (al-Mughni, rv.124) states 
that it can be found in Ibn Hibban’s 
collection of traditions al-Dwafa’. In 
Ghumiri (11.58) there is the addition 
of ‘except that the provision [or 


burden] common to man became too 
great for him.’ 


19 QXNLI. 
Chapter I5 

1 Q.xL.27. 

2 Q.xcv1.6-7. 


3 This tradition is listed in 
Muniwi, Fayd al-gadir, 1.298 and 
Wensinck, Concordance, 1.519. 

4 The second clause of this 
sentence is a verbatim quote by 
Ghazali of a poem title composed by 
Mutanabbi, ‘masd'ibu gawmin ‘inda 
gqawmin fawa'idu’ (Diwan, p. 3986.) 

§ Qushayri, 1.387. 

6 Zabidi does not identify the 
source of this tradition. It is not 
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idamong the sayings attributed 
fsusin Qushayri's Risala, nor 
bes appeat to be attributed to him 
Makki in Qi. However, among 
te wpplications of the Prophet 
rgatded as sound is this petition, ‘la 
ydlmusibatand fi dininad’ \and do let 
our misfortune be in our religion|, 
d.Munawi, Fayd al-gadir, 11.132—133. 
7 Zabidi identifies no source 
(or this tradition. However, there 
satradition very similar to it that 
xcounts for five blessings in trial 
but it is not credited to ‘Umar b. 
d-Khattab, It is included in Qit, 
Lau. 

8 This Sufi tradition appears in 
Qushayri, 1.386—387. 

9 Zabidi does not cite a source 
for this Sufi tradition. It does not 
appear either in Qiit or Qushayri. 

10 Zabidi comments that in 
his Hilya, Ab Nu aym credits this 
tradition to a chain of transmitters 
which begins with Aba ‘Umar and 

Uthman b. Muhammad (Zabidi, 

1X.139). 

ir Q..178. 

12 Q.xxIv.15. 

13 Various versions of this 
tradition are given in the following 
sources: Iraqi (al-Mughni, tv.126) 


cites Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, v.313; tbn 


Hajar, Tahdhib, v.111; Yon Hibban, 
Sahih, u.141, and tv.198, with a 
dependent clause and replacing 
adhnaba with akhta‘a. A different 

version of this tradition is listed 
in Hakim, Mustadrak, wv.388. Thi 





version is also listed in Wensinck, 
Concordance, 11.187. 


14 Wensinck, Concordance, v11.227. 
1s The beginning of this 


tradition is listed in Wensinck, 


Concordance, 11.548 and the second 
portion in v.416. 


16 Ibn Abi Dunya, Dhamm 


al-Dunya, pp. 45-46; Ma'thur, 1.352; 
Munawi, Fayd al-gadir, 111.546. 


17 Qat, 1.211. 

18 Baghawi, Masabih, 1.517; 
Mun4awi, Fayd al-qadir, v1.243; 
Ghuman, 1.312. “Ajliini lists a tradi- 
tion that affirms the first part of the 
present tradition, but in relation to 

mankind in general and not just an 
individual, ‘idha ahabba Allah qawman, 
ibtalahum’ (If God loves a people, 
he sends them a tribulation) (Kashf, 
1.77). ‘lraqi (al-Mughni, 1V.128) states 
that it is in the tradition collection 
of Ibn Abi Dunya, Kitab al-marad 
wa’l-kaffarat. Zabidi comments that 
the same wording is found in Hakim, 
al-Nawéadir and Ma’thar. A tradition 
with a similar meaning is listed in 

Wensinck, Concordance, 1.219. 

19 ‘lraqi does not mention this. 

20 Q.11.156. 

21 The first portion of this 
tradition is listed in Wensinck, 
Concordance, 11.99 and the second por- 
tion in 1.17. Zabidi comments that 
another version of this cradition is 

listed in Ibn Sa‘d, vi.61. Cf. Zabidi, 
IX.142. 
22 Ibn Hibban, Sahih, 1v.257: 


Ugayli, Kitab al-duafa’ with the first 


s 
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clause but a vanation in the second 
clause. Zabidi comments that the 
same reading is found in Tabarani, 
Kabir and Awsat and ina slightly 
difterent version in Aba Ya 1/4, Ibn 
Hibban and al-Diya (cf. Zabidi, 
ix.1y2). A tradition close in meaning 
but using akhedla in place of salaba in 
the first clause 1s listed in Wensinck, 
Concordance, v1.3. 

23 raqi (al-Mughni, tv.128) says 
that the whole tradition 1s found 
in Ibn Abi Dunya, Kitab al-marad 
we I-haffardt. The middle portion of 
thus tradition 1s listed in Wensinck, 
Concordance, 1.219, but with the 
plural predicate gewman (people). A 
tradition very close in pattern and 
meaning to the last section is listed in 
Concordance ™.239. 

24 Zabidi mentions that the tra- 
dition is found in Bukhari [presum- 
ably his Tarikh|, in the biography of 
Muhammad b. Khalid, where daraja 
is replaced with manzila (x.143). 

Iraqi (al-Mughni, 1v.128) states chat 
the tradition is found in Abdi Ya a, 
Tabarani, AbD Nu'aym, Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Bart and Ibn Munduh. A tradition 
listed in Wensinck (Concordance, 1.219) 
isclose in meaning and pattern to the 
second half. 

25 Zabidi states that this tradi- 
non is found in the collection of Aba 
Nu'aym in addition to the most rec- 
ognised collections (Zabidi, 1x.143). 
Wensinck lists the middle portion of 
this tradition (Concordance, 1.480) and 
the last portion (111.303). 

26 Zabidi merely states thar ‘Ali's 
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saying is one of his transmitted say- 
ings (Zabidi, 1x. 143). 

27 Zabidi states that this tradition 
is given by Abt Nu‘aym in the Hilya 
(Zabidi, rx.143). 

28 Zabidi comments that this tra- 
dition is also to be found in the Hilya 
of Abii Nu‘aym (Zabidi, 1x.143). 

29 Wensinck lists the beginning 
of this tradition (Concordance, 11.319). 
‘Ajliini lists five traditions that begin 
with this same conditional pattern 
and have to do with God's testing 
of the individual or a people (Kashf, 
1.78). 

jo Q.xxxmX. 10. 

31 Zabidi does not give a refer- 
ence for this tradition. However, the 
anecdote appears to paraphrase some 
passages of the Qur'an (Q.vimi.17 and 
xIv.6). 

32 Q.rv.123. 

33 This tradition is listed in 
Ma’ thar, 111.125; Ibn Hibban, Sahih, 
1v.249. The opening words of this 
tradition are found in Wensinck, 
Concordance, 1v.529 and a good part of 
the remainder in v1.198. 

34 Q.v1.44. This tradition appears 
with a slight variation in Munawi, 
Fayd al-gadir, 1.354. 

35 Q.vi:44. 

36 This tradition is listed in Ibn 
Abi Dunya, Makarim al-akhlaq, p. 

31; Ma’thir, 1.301; and Munawi, 
Fayd al-gadir, 1.258. It is one of ten 
traditions listed that begin with the 
same conditional pattern and with 


the same root verb. Cf. Wensinck, 
Concordance, 11.319. 





Notes 


1) QxUIL Jo. Zabidi, 1.145. 
sb Jilani, Fadl Allah al-Samad , 
iyo,and Wensinck, Concordance, 
| yQ.is very close in pattern and 
 saaning to the first clause, there is 
jwasecond tradition that corre- 
| ponds to the second clause in 11.50. 

9 Zabidi notes that this Sufi tra- 
kiion can be found in AbO Nu aym’s 
Hila (Zabidi, 1x. 146). 

40 Quu.tst. 

4) Q.t.45. Zabidi cites no 
sources, 
42 Zabidi comments that this 
| quote may be found in Tabarani 
(Zabidi, 1x.146). 
43 CE. Zabidi, 1x.146. 


44 Cf. Wensinck, Concordance, 
1.406, 


as Cf. Zabidi, rx. 147. 
46 According to Zabidi (1x.147) 


this tradition can be found in 
Daylami. 
Chapter 16 


1 A tradition with the same 


11.174. 


4 Zabidi holds that this saying 


of ‘Ali was spoken on an occasion of 


illness (Zabidi, 1x.148). 


5 Cf. Wensinck, Concordance, 
1V.288. 


6 This reading of the tradition is 
very close to Abt Ya‘la, 1.49, 75—76, 
87, 112, 123. All of these are varia- 
tions of the same tradition with the 
last seven, p. 123, being the closest 

to Ghazali’s quotation. Part of Abi 
Bakr’s response included in “Iraqi’s 
listing is found in Mundhiri, Kitab 
al-targhib. \t is also found in Suydti, 

Jami‘, v.524, Wensinck, Concordance, 

v.168, 447 and 1v.286. 

7 Qut, 1.206. 

B Qae, 1.206. 

9 ‘Iraqi (al-Mughni, 1v.131) states 
that Ibn Ishaq in his biography of the 
Prophet mentions that this was part 
of the prayer of the Prophet when he 

visited Ta if at the beginning of his 
mission. It is also to be found in Ibn 
Abi Dunya. 


supplication using the fifth form of 
the toot verb (‘awadha) is listed in 
Munawi, Fayd al-gadir, v.201, but 
omits bala’ al-akhira. This tradi- 

tion with some variation is listed in 

Wensinck, Concordance, 1v.431. 

2 Q.n:201. Abt Yaa, v1.31, 
bn Hibban, Sahih, vi.g1, Hakim, 


Mustadrak, 1.455, and 11.277; Suyiti, 


Jami, v.178, and in Wensinck, 
Concordance, 1.468. 


3 Onthe supplication, see note 
1 of this chapter. A similar reading 
is listed in Wensinck, Concordance, 


10 Zabidi (1x.149) includes the 
full text of Sumniin’s poem (eight 
verses). Ghazali quotes only the first 
line. 

11 Qushayri, 1.122. The statement 
that Sumniin called himself ‘the Liar’ 
was cited earlier by Sulami in Kitab 
tabagat al-suftyya, p. 195. This incident 

also appears in the later collection 

of Farid al-Din ‘Attar, Tadhkirat 
al-awliya’, translated by Arberry as 
Muslim Saints and Mystics, p. 241. 

12 Qushayni, 11.625. 
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Chapter 17 


1 This tradition was given ear- 


lier in the exposition on patience. See 


Chapter One, note 13. 

2 Qitt, 1.195. 

3 Q.xxxIx.10. 

4 Aba Ya‘la, x1.459; Ibn 
Hibban, Sahih, 1.267; Baghawi, 
Masabih, 111.159 with ka in place of bi; 
Munawi, Fayd al-gadir, tv.285. 

s Munawi, Fayd al-gadir, 111.359; 
Shawkani, al-Fawa'id, p. 437. 

6 Munawi, Fayd al-gadir, 1v.153; 
Wensinck, Concordance, 1v.106. 

7 This tradition was given 
earlier in the exposition on patience; 
Ma'thir, 1.575. 


8 Ma’'thir, .569; Wensinck, 
Concordance, v1.464. 

g ‘Iraqi (al-Mughni, tv.133) says 
this tradition is found in Tabarani’s 
Awsat. The tradition is also quoted 
in Qi, 1.203. The firse part of this 
tradition is listed in Wensinck, 
Concordance, V1.337. 


10 Iraqi (al-Mughni, 1.133) says it 
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is also found in Daylami's Musnad al- 
firdaws. The last part of this tradition 
is listed in Wensinck, Concordance, 
11.216. 

11 Qut, 1.195. Cf. Wensinck, 
Concordance, t.220 for the last part. 

12 Q..245. 

13, Q.tx.104. 

14 Q.1.245. 

1§ Q.xXxXvI.47. 

16 Q.vi.148 

17 Q.u.26. 

18 Nasai, Sunan, v.311; Munawi, 
Fayd al-gadir, v1.338; and Wensinck, 
Concordance, v1.10. 

19 ‘Iraqi (al- Mughni, 1v.136) com- 
ments that this tradition can be found 
in Muslim. 


20 Quit, 1.201. 
21 Qat, t.201. 
22 [bn Abi Dunya, Shukr, p. 14; 
Jilani, Fadl Allah al-Samad, 1.303; Ibn 
Hibban, Sahih, v.172-173; Abd Yala, 


1.365; and Wensinck, Concordance, 
111.166. 


23 Qushayri, 1.389. 





APPENDIX 


PERSONS CITED IN THE TEXT 


8D AL-RAHMAN B. ‘AWF al-Qurashi (d. 31/652). An early Companion 
of the Prophet, he became Muslim before the Prophet entered the House of 
Arqam in Mecca (c. 614) and was among eight who came early to Islam. He was 
one of the wealthiest man in the nascent Islamic community. He emigrated to 
Abyssinia during the persecution of 615, but returned to Medina. He partici- 
paedin the battles of Badr, Uhud and other engagements during the Prophet’s 
tetime. When the second caliph, “Umar, died ‘Abd al-Rahm4n was one of the 
council of six that chose “Uthman b. “Affan as the succeeding caliph. (Ibn Sa‘d, 


Tabagat al-kabir, u1.1, 87; Ton al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, v.480ff; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 
0.300-302; EP, 1.84.) 


ABU BAKR AL-SIDDIQ b. Abi Quhafa al-Taymi (d. 13/634). Born in Mecca, 
Abi Bakr was the first to embrace Islam outside of the Prophet's family. He 
wasa trusted lifelong Companion of the Prophet. When the Prophet was criti- 
cally ill, Aba Bakr was called upon to conduct the ritual prayers. After the 
death of the Prophet he became the first caliph (r. 11-13/632-634). (Mashahir, 


pp. 4-5, Abt Nu aym, Hilya, 1.28-34; Suyiti, Tarikh al-khulafa’, trans. Jarrett, 
pp. 25-1123 EF’, 1.109—111.) 


ABU ‘L-DARDA’, ‘Uwaymir al-Khazraji ‘l-Ansari (d. 32/652). He did not 
become a Muslim until after the Battle of Badr. Aba ‘l-Darda’’s reputation 
rested chiefly on his authority in Qur'an studies and his initiative in assembling 
it. He settled in Damascus, where he was both a judge and a teacher. He was 
known as the ‘true father of the Damascus school.” (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, tradi- 
tions in which Abii ‘\-Dard@’ is the transmitter: v.94, V1.440—452;, Abt Nu aym, 
Hilya, 1.208-227, lbn Hajar, Isdba, 111.4546, 266f; ET, 1.113-114, 266f.) 


ABU MAS UD al-Balkhi (Unidentified). Ghazali quotes him in his discus- 
sion of tribulation with patience in relation to thankfulness. This is set in a 
patagraph in which Balkhi’s convictions match those of famous Sufis such as 
Von al-Mubarak, al-Fuday! b. ‘lyad and Hatim al-Asam. (Ibn Hajar, K. lisan 
al-mizan, v1.436, Zabidi, 1x.147, Le Strange, Lands, p. 479.) 

ABU MUSA‘L-ASH'ARL, ‘Abd Allah b. Qays (d.c. 42/622-623). A Companion 


of the Prophet and a military commander, he was commissioned to go on 
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diplomatic missions and preach to the tribes and cities of Yemen. During the 
peried of the rightly-guided caliphs, ‘Umar appointed Abii Misa governor 
of Basra and Kuta, When “Ali was elected caliph, Abi: Miisa pledged his alle- 
glance to him. Abi Misa later withdrew from active political life. He was 
noted not only for his military skills but also for his compassion and recita- 
ton ot the Qur'an. (Ibn Hibban, Tarikh al-sahaba, p. 154; Ab Nu‘aym, Hilya, 


1.256-268; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 1.268-269; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, 1.367-369; 
EF, 1.695-696.) 


ABU SAID AL-MAYHANI (d. 330/941). Known as Fadl b. Ahmad b. 
Muhammad, surnamed Ibn Abi ‘l-Hasan. Abi Said was a contemporary 
of Abi ‘l-Qasim, Salman b. Nasir al-Ansari and Aba ‘Ali Zahir b. Ahmad 
al-Sarkhasi. He is remembered for his karamat. Hujwin has preserved a number 


of anecdotes about hus life. He passed away in Mayhana. (Hujwiri, pp. 164-166; 
Zabidi, pp. §6-$7.) 


ABU SULAYMAN AL-DARANI, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan (d. 205/820-821 or 
215/830-831). We do not hear of him making great journeys or receiving instruc- 
tion from renown teachers, nevertheless, his pithy aphorisms, maxims and occa- 
sionalretortsdemonstrate a pious man of deep faith. This won him the distinction 
of being a true asceric of the Sufi tradition. His affirmation of the need to balance 
hope and fear of God influenced future generations of Sufi Muslims including 
Abu Hamid al-Gbazali. (Sulami, pp. 75-90; Aba Nu aym, Hilya, 1x.254-280; 
Qushayri, 1.86-88; Iba Khallikan, Wafayat, 1.88-89; Safadi, xv.397.) 


ABU TALHA, Zayd b. Sahl al- Ansari ‘l-Khazraji (d. 34/654). A Companion of 
the Prophet. His wife was Umm Sulaym bint Malham, the mother of Anas b. 
Malik. Ab0 Talha was a warrior at the Battle of Badr, one of the archers and a 
guardian of the Prophet. Muhammad said of him, ‘The voice of Abi Talha was 
berter than one hundred men.’ He also fought at Uhud and Hunayn. He passed 
away at the age of seventy in Medina. (Ibn Sad, Tabagat al-kabir, v.53-54; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd al-ghdba, pp. 289-290; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 11.235—236; Ibn Hajar, 
baba, v.113-114; Ibn Hibban, Tarikh al-sahaba, p. 106.) 


AHNAF B. QAYS, Sakhr b. Mu'awiya al-Tamimi (d. 67/686—687). One of the 
Followers, the second generation of Islam, and the first of the tribe of Tamim 
to join Islam, he was credited with the conversion of his tribe. He fought in 
many battles and collected traditions narrated by ‘Umar, ‘Uthmian, ‘Ali and 
Hasan al-Basri. He was noted for his aphorisms, maxims and proverbs. He died 
at Kufa at the age of seventy. (Ibn Sa d, Tabagat al-kabir, v.66—69; Mashahir, pp. 


87-88; Sifat al-safwa, 11.123-125; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, 1.68; Ibn Khallikan, 
Wofayat, 1.635644: EP, 1.304.) 
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\WHA bint Abi Bakr (d. 58/678). The third and most revered wife of the 
pnghet. twas with her that the Prophet spent his last days, having taken leave 
fom the other women of the household. Following the death of the Prophet, 
(vhalived a comparatively quiet life for two decades, becoming an avid reader 
Arabic literature and history, writing poetry and gathering traditions. When 
\thman faced opposition and finally death at the hands of his enemies, she 
ned the forces of Talha and Zubayr against ‘Ali. Following the Battle of the 
Camel she was escorted back to Medina where she lived until her death. (Ibn 
Hibban, Tarikh al-sahaba, p. 201; Ab Nu aym, Hilya, 11.43—s0; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 
N3§9- 361; Bint al-Shati’, Tarajim Sayyidat, pp. 252-297, EF, 1.307—308.) 


AUB ABI TALIB (d. 40/661). The cousin of the Prophet and later son-in-law 
by his mattiage to Fatima, daughter of the Prophet. ‘Ali's marriage to Fatima 
took place after the Hijra and she bore him two sons, Hasan and Husayn. He 
took no other wife uncil her death. ‘Ali took part in the battles of Badr, Uhud 
ind Khandaq. After ‘Uthman's death he reluctantly accepted the office of 
aliph. His election was contested by ‘Aisha, Talha, Zubayr and Mu‘awiya in 
Damascus. These protestations led to a long series of insurrections, battles and 
negotiations, ending in his assassination by the Khawanij. ‘Ali was committed to 
alife of austerity and piety. Nearly six hundred traditions are ascribed to him 
as transmitter. He was sixty-two years of age at his death. (Mashahir, pp. 6-7; 
Abt Nu aym, Hilya, 1.61-87; Won al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, pp. 91-96, Nawawi, 
Tahdhib, 1344-349, Suydti, Tarikh al-khulafa’, trans. Jarrett, pp. 170— 189.) 


AMR B. AL-‘AS al-Sahmi (d. 42/663—-664). Born a Qurayshi from the clan of 
Sahm, he became a Companion of the Prophet, a skilled general and a shrewd 
politician. He was instrumental in the conquest of Palestine and Egypt, where 
he established the military garrison city of Fustat, later Cairo. He allied himself 
with Mu awiya at Siffin and represented him at the arbitration that followed. 
When Mu awiya became the new caliph, ‘Amr resumed his service as the gov- 
emnor of Egypt until his death. (Mashahir, p. 55, Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, 
1V.244-248;, Nawawi, Tahdhib, 1.30-31; Yon Hajar, Isaba, u1.2-3, SEI, p. 42.) 


ANAS b. Mahk b. Nadr al-Khazraji (d. 91 or 93/709—7!10 or 711-712). A 
well-known Companion of the Prophet. At the age of ten he was given over 
to the Prophet by his mother, as a servant. He served the Prophet for ten years 
and after the Prophet's death, he fought in the wars of conquest and served as 
prayer leader. Traditions which are credited to him can be found in Tayalisi 


Musnad (pp. 1959-2150) and in Ibn Hanbal (Musnad, I11.98-292). He died ot 
was buried in Basra. (Ibn Sad, Tabagat al-kabir, vit.to— 11s +m 

v ’ . 10; Ib 
te a As, Usd 0 n Hibban, Tarikh 
1128-129, EP, 1.482.) 


-ghaba, 1151152, Nawawi, Tahdhib, 
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ATA B. ABI RABAH (d. 114-115/732-733). An outstanding representative of 
the early Meccan school of law, he is ranked with two others of the Followers 
(the generation that succeeded the Companions of the Prophet): Aba ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Ta'us al-Yemeni (d. 106/724) and Mujahid b. Jabr al-Makki (d. 
104/722-723). Ata was born in Yemen of Nubian parents in the latter part 
of Uthman b. Affan’s caliphate, but was raised in Mecca. He was influenced 
by four prayer leaders: Ibn Umar, Ibn ‘Abbas, Ibn al-Zubayr and Ibn al-‘As. 
Al-Shafiii said, ‘No one among the successors of the Companions was a greater 
follower of the tradition of the Prophet than ‘Ata.’ (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat al-kabir, 
V.344-346; Mashahir, p. 81, Abo Nu aym, Hilya, u1.310-325; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 
0333-334: EF, 1.730.) 


BILAL b. Rabab al-Habashi ‘I-Taymi (d. 17 or 21/638-639 or 642-643). A 
Companion of the Prophet. He was born into slavery in Mecca. His first master, 
Umayya b. Khalaf, treated him harshly, particularly after he became a Muslim. 
He was purchased by Abt Bakr al-Siddiq and became a freeman. After the 
Hijra. the Prophet asked him to cal] Muslims to prayer in Medina. Bilal also 
took part in military campaigns. After the death of the Prophet, Bilal joined 
the Muslim army in Syria, and then returned to serve the caliph Abd Bakr as 
the caller to prayer. (Ibn Sad, Tabagat al-kabir, 11.165-170; Abt Nu‘aym, Hilya, 
1.147140; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghdba, 1.243-245; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 1.136—-137; 
EF, 2.1215.) 


FATH al-Mawsuli ‘]-Zahid (d. 170/786). His surname was Abd Nasr. He was 
a well-known ascetic in Mawsul and Baghdad. The story in our text indicates 
how much his wife supported him in his asceticism. We have no death date for 
her. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, in his history, shares stories of his visits to Bishr 
b. al-Hanth, a relative and fellow Sufi in Baghdad. He was noted as one of the 
renown shaykhs of Mawsul. (Tarikh Baghdad, x11. 381-383.) 


FUDAYL b. lyad (d. 187/803-804). A celebrated ascetic of early Sufism, he 
had a bold and fearless nature. In his youth and early adult life he was a bandit. 
Heanng a verse from the Qur'an at a critical moment in his life (Q.rvi.15), he 
repented. Giving up a passionate love for a woman, he began a life of devout 
ascenasm. Al-Fudayl studied under Sufyan al-Thawri and Abt Hanifa. He was 
remembered for his unswerving denial of worldliness and his pithy aphorisms. 
(Sulami, pp. 6-15; Abo Nu aym, Hilya, vi1.84-139; Hujwiri, pp. 97-100; Attar, 
pp. 2-81; Ibn Kballikan, Wafayat, 111.478~480; Safadi, xx1v.80—82.) 


HABIB b. Abi Habib al-Bajli (or Bajali) (death date unknown). His surnames 
include Abd Amr, Abd Amira and Abi Kashutha. Al-Bajli or al-Bajali may 
indicate a nusba after an Atab tribe. Habib transmitted a number of traditions 
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stheauthority of Anas b. Malik. (Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, 1.180; Zabidi, 


\ 


il-HALLAJ, al-Husayn b. Mansiir al-Baydawi (d. 309/922). The most dynamic 
ind controversial figure of Sufism in the late second and early third Islamic cen- 
ties, he was born (244/857-858) of Persian parents in the village of Tar in the 
ncinity of Bayda, in southwest Iran. His surname was Aba ‘l-Mughith. His 
luhet was a wool-carder, as he was occasionally. The family moved from Tur 
to Wasit, founded by the Arabs, located near the Tigris. The city’s population 
adhered to Hanbali Islam. At twelve years old, he had memorised the Qur’an 
by heatt. Later, the young Hallaj became a disciple of Sahl al-Tustari and then 
went to Basra, where he made a profession of Sufi Islam, received the Sufi man- 
tle and was a follower of ‘Amr al-Makki. His divergences from conventional 
Sufism brought him into conflict with Muslim authorities on several occasions. 
He was tried and executed under the caliph Muaqtadir. (Sulami, pp. 307-311; 
Tarikh Baghdad, vin.3112-141; Hujwiri, pp. 150-152; ‘Attar, pp. 264-271; Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayat, 1.423426, Passion, p. 1, EP, 11.127—128.) 


HAMDUN AL-QASSAR, Ibn Ahmad al-Nisabari (d. 218/833). A jurist who 

followed the school of law founded by Sufyan al-Thawri. He was recognised 
among the righteous men of Nisabiir, Khurasan. He enjoyed a large following 
among the Sufis and was known for his many aphorisms and exhortations. His 
followers became known as the Qassari movement. When Hamdin al-Qassar 
passed away, he was buried in Hira cemetery in Nisabir. (Sulami, pp. 123-129, 
Abt Nu aym, Hilya, x.231-232; Qushayri, 1.103-104, Hujwiri, pp. 125—126, 
183-184; Safadi, xim.165.) 


AL-HASAN B. ‘ALI b. Abi Talib (d. c. 50/670-671). The first grandson of the 
Prophet and second Imam of the Shi‘a. He claimed the caliphate but then 
renounced it from the mosque minbar in Kufa. He passed away after a long 
period of ill health and was buried in Medina. (Mashahir, p. 7; Ibn al-Achir, Usd 
al-ghaba, n.10-16, Ibn Hajar, Isaba, EF, 111.240-243.) 


AL-HASAN AL-BASRI, Abt Sa‘id (d. 110/728—729). Of those who succeeded 
the Companions of the Prophet in early Islam, he was the first great model 
for Sufism and Muslim theology. Hasan was born in Medina. He joined the 
military Campaigns in eastern Iran and settled in Basra, where he earned a repu- 
tation for piety and knowledge of the Qur’an and hadith. His funeral brought 

out the whole city of Basra and his tomb attracts many devout visitors. (Ibn 
Sad, Tabagat al-kabir, vn.114-129; Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, 11.1313—-161; Huiwiri pp. 
86-87, Arar, pp. 19-26; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 1.370-372: EP ms ; 


; (11.247—248.) 
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HATIMAL-ASAMMal-Balkhi(d. 237/851-852). A member of the Khurdsanian 

school of asceticism, he was a disciple of Shaqigq al-Balkhi and adopted many 
of hisascetic themes. Hitim was known as ‘the Lugman of this nation’ for his 
good works, plain speech and memorable aphorisms. (Sulami, pp. 91-97; Aba 
Nu syn, Hil, vui.7}-84; Tarikh Baghdad, vut.241-24$; Qushayri, 1.89-90; 
Huywviri,p. 115; Safadi, x4.233-234; ‘Attar, pp. 150-152.) 


AL-HUSAYN B. ALI b. Abi Talib (d. 61/680). The second grandson of the 
Prophet, he grew up ut Medina but did not play a major role in the affairs of 
the communnty for the remaining years of the Prophet's life and during the 
cllphates of AbU Bakr, ‘Umar and Uchman. He recognised the caliphate of 
Mu anya but refused to recognise his son Yazid as the heir. Having received 
pledges of support from the Kufans, he marched to Kufa. Husayn's support 
evaporuted and the Kufans met him in battle in Karbala, where he was slain. 
(Tavikh Bayhdid, 1.141~193; bn al-Achir, Usd al-ghaba, 11.18-23; Suydfi, Tarikh 
ul-bhulf, trans. Jarcett, pp. 210-211; EP, 111607615.) | 


IBN ABDAS, Abd Allth al-Hashimi ‘l-Makki (d. 68/687-688). A close 
Companion and cousin of the Prophet. In his youth and carly adulthood he fol- 
lowed the Muslin armies on several campaigns, gaining first-hand knowledge | 
of vents. Ase became prominent towards the end of ‘Uthman's caliphate, the . 
calphcharged him with leading the pilgrimage to Mecca. Later Ibn ‘Abbas com- 
maided a sectton of ‘Ali's troops at the Battle of the Camel (36/656) and Siffin 
()9/6§9). Dissatisfied with political developments, Ibn ‘Abbas retired to Mecca 
and involved hinself occasionally in che interest of the Hashim clan. Through | 
ilvhesceveuts Ibu Abbas was highly respected by everyone. He is recognised for | 
hiswell rounded knowledge. He isacknowledged as ‘the father’ of Qur’anic exe- | 
gesisand prominent narrator of udith. (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat al-kabir, 1.2, 119-124; 
thn Hanbal, Mind, t.214-374; Ibn Hibbin, Tirikh al-sahaba, pp. 148-149; Ibn 
Hajar, lddt,u.3)0-334; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghdba, m1.290-294; EP, 1.40-41 .) 


ION ABINAJIH, Abd All3h (d. 131/748-7949). He was known for his piety and 
pithered many reliable traditions as did his father. He died in Mecca. (Ibn Sad, 
Juhytal-hibir, v.355; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 11.294; Ibn Hajar, Lsdba, tv.199.) 7 










IBN ‘ATA, Abii! ‘Abbis (d. c. 309/921 or 922) was considered among the 
niore learned of the Suh shaykhs of his time. He was a disciple of Junayd and 
counted sch contemporary Sufis as Ibn Khafif and Abd Bake al-Shibli among 
his friends. Ibn ‘APS’ defended Sufism against criticism, but was eventually put 
on ial and executed, His works are lost, but che aphorisms and stories abput 
him have been preserved in the writings of Sulami (pp. 260-268). (Aba Nu: aym, \ 
Hila, x.joa-jo5; Tirikh Baghdad, v.26-30; and ‘Arsar, pp. 236-238.) af 3 » 
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ywMas UD, Abd Allah al-Hudhali (d. 32-33/652-653 or 653-654). A com- 

=n of the Prophet, he liked to call himself ‘the sixth of six,’ emphasising 
ashe entered Islam early. He emigrated with others to Abyssinia and on his 
~wmn he joined the Prophet in Medina. The Sufis considered him one of the 
xaple of the Veranda (Ahl-al-Suffa). He is rernembered for his knowledge of 
ie Qur'an and the Sunna. He is also credited with collecting eight hundred 
ud forty-eight traditions. (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat al-kabir, 11.106—114; Ibn Hanbal, 
\hsnad, 1.374-466; Mashdhir, p. 10; Abt Nu‘aym, Hilya, 1124-139; Ibn al-Achir, 
(Wul-ghaba, 111.384-390; Safadi, xvi1.604, 606; Ibn Hajar, Isdba, 1. 3688—3770; 
£l,'1.873-875.) 


IBN AL-MUBARAK b. Wadib al-Hangali (d. 181/797-798). A man learned 

n Islamic traditions and a respected ascetic, [bn al-Mubarak became a Sufi of 
exemplary conduct and compassion. He was born in Merv, Khurasin, and grew 
upinarich atmosphere of learning. Later he traveled to Kufa, the Holy Cities, 
ind Damascus, studying under Sufyan al-Thawri, Malik b. Anas and Awza it of 
Syria, His feats of memory were cclebrated. He could listen to a long sermon 

and repeat it verbatim upon request. His life came to an end at che age of sixty- 
three, as a result of wounds suffered in duels wich the Byzantines. (Mashahir, 
194f; Abad Nu‘'aym, Hilya, Vill. 162-90; Tarikh Baghdad, Sse Og ete P- 
sf; Sifar al-safwa, w.i0gfs ‘Agrar, pp. 124-128, Ibn Khallikan, bhafayde, u.c26) 


IBN AL‘SAMMAK, Mubammad b. Sabth (d. 183/799-800). He was a Suf 
who became a great preacher, ascetic and traditionalist. Hle studicd Qur an 


under Sulayman b. al- Amash and ludith under Sufyan al-Thawri. He aii to 
Bayhdad in the days of the caliph HarGn al-Rashid. Many pce ie our 
his life and aphorisms, wit and wisdom have been preserved by his eae 
phers. After spending some time in Baghdad, he returned to Kufa, merre s 
passed away. (AbO Nu‘ aym, Hilya, vitt.203-217; Tarikh Baghdad, v.368—373; lon 

Khallikin, Wafaydr, 11.18-20.) 

JABIR b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khazrajl ‘l-Angiri (d. 68/687-688 or 78/ 697 ~698). A 
Companion and the son of a Companion of the Prophet, he is credited with 
gathering 1,540 traditions of the Prophet. Jabir was held in high estcem by 
many Companions and leaders of the succeeding generation. In the late period 

of the rightly-guided caliphs he fought on the side of Ali at Siffin. (Ibn E1anbal, 
Musnad, 111.292-400; tbn Hibban, Tarikh al-sahaba, p. $8; Ibn al-Achir, Usd 
al-ghaba, pp. 307-308; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 1.142-143; Ibn Hajar, Isdba, p. 213.) 


AL-JUNAYD, an ‘\-Qasim b, Muhammad (d. 298/910-911), A Sufi scholar of 
great renown, he was a native of Baghdad. He was the nephew and disciple of 
yan Sagat. He studied jurisprudence under Abd Thawri. fn contrast to noe 
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extreme expressions of charismatic Sufism, Junayd advocated a ‘sober’ system of 
Sufism. He could speak with authority in the fields of theology, junsprudence 
and ethics. He was known among his contemporaries as ‘the Peacock of the 
Learned Men’ and the Lord of the Sufi community. (Sulami, pp. 153-163; Abd 
Nu aym, Hilya, x.255-287; Tarikh Baghdad, vu.241-249; Qushayri, 1.105-108; 
Hujwiri, pp. 128-130, 188-189; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 1.338-340; Safadi, 
x1.201-203; El’, 1.600, Abdel-Kader, Life, Personality and Writings of al-Junayd.) 


KHABBAB B. AL-ARATT, Aba ‘Abd Allah (d. 37/657-658). A Companion 
of the Prophet, traditions do not agree about his origin. He is listed also 
among the People of the Veranda (Ah] al-Suffa) during the post-Meccan 
period of the Prophet's life. A tradition of Ali says he was the first of the Nabat 
(Nabataeans) to become a Muslim. He transmitted thirty-two traditions of 
the Prophet, some of which were accepted in the canonical collections. Ali 
prayed at his grave on returning from the Battle of Siffin. (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 
v.108-112; Aba Nu aym, Hilya, 1.143-148; Tarikh Baghdad, 1.205—206, Nawawi, 


Tahdhib, 1.174-175; Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydr, 1.476; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 1.416; EF, 
1v.896-897.) 


AL-KHAW WAS, Ibrahim b. Ahmad, Abdi Ishaq (d. 291/904). A companion of 
Junayd and other Sufi shaykhs of Baghdad, he was known for his affirmation 
of trust in God. He authored a number of works on Sufi ethics. He claimed to 
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eto the unity of the empire, the challenge of the Byzantines, and the 


-enchution of Sunnis and Shiis. Al-Ma min pursued his passion for learn- 


ihe realm of Mu tazili theology and in the establishment of the House 
Visdom, which was recognised as a great achievement in the promotion 


‘\amng through the translation of Greek works into Arabic. Al-Ma min 


sed away while on a military operation in Anatolia where he had had a 


vunber of successes. (Suydti, Tarikh al-khulafa’, trans. Jarrett, pp. 318-348; EP, 


MWg.) 


. \-RABL B. KHUTHAYM (or Khaytham), al-Thawri (d. 63/682—683). 
| ‘Rabi belonged to the second generation of Muslims, the Followers, and 


| 


td in Kufa. He was one of eight early Muslim ascetics. He was exposed to 
the teachings of Abd Allah b. al- Abbas. At some point in his adult life, he 
msstruck with palsy and focused himself on bearing up patiently in suffering 


through discipline of worship and the fear of hell. (Mashahir, pp. 99-100, Abt 
No aym, Hilya, .105-119.) 


\L-RUMAYSA , bint Milham (Umm Sulayn) (no dates). A celebrated female 
Companion of the Prophet. She was present with A’isha at the Battle of Uhud 
ind again at Hunavn. She was know for her earnest faith. (Ibn Sad, Tabaqat 


have made seventeen journeys to Mecca as well as other lone excursions into ) 
the desert. There are many stories about his encounters with lions. (Sulami, pp. 


284-287; Aba Nu'aym, Hilya, x. 320-322; Tarikh Baghdad, v1.7—10; Hujwiri, pp. 
153-541.) 


c|-kabir, vus.310-318; Ibn Hibban, Tarikh al-sahaba, p. 103, Abi Nu aym, Hilya 
0.57-61, Ibn Hajar, Laba, 1.308.) 


SAHL AL-TUSTARI, b. Abd Allah (d. 283/896). He as born in Tustar and 
recewed his carly training in Islamic law under Ibn Sawwar. Sahl al-Tustari 
blended two streams of early Sufism: the piety and disciplines of asceticism 
and the burgeoning mystical reflection. His legacy for future generations of 
Muslims lay in the pupils he trained, the aphorisms and maxims recorded by 
hus biographers, and his short commentary on the Quran, of which six known 
manuscripts are extant. (Sulami, pp. 206-211, Aba Nu aym, Hilya, x.189-212; 
Qushayni, 1.83-85; Hujwiri, pp. 139-140, 195-210, Arrar, pp. 155-160; lbn 


Khallikan, Wafayat, 11.429-430; Safadi, xv1.16-17, SEJ, pp. 488-489; Bowering, 
Mystical Vision.) 


MALIK B. ANAS al-Asbahi ‘l-Madani (d. 179/795—796). The foremost Muslim 
jurist of early Islam. His younger, contemporary historians Ibn Sa d (d. 230/845) 
and Wagidi (d. 207/822) placed him in the sixth class of Successors to the 
Companions of the Prophet. He founded the Maliki school of Islamic law and 
was Imam of Medina. Malik’s greatest work was the Kitab al-muwatta’, the ear- 
liest surviving Muslim book of law, said to record ‘the conventional consensus 

of opinion’ in Medina. (Mashahir, p. 140; AbO Nu aym, Hilya, v1.316-355; Ibn 

Khallikan, Wofayat, 1.545-$49; Nawawi, Tahdhib, t.757—79; EF, v1.262-265.) 


AL-MA'MUN, ‘Abd Allah b. Rashid (r. 198—218/813—833). The seventh ‘Abbasid 
caliph, he was brought up by Zubayda, granddaughter of al-Mansir, the Grst 
‘Abbasid caliph. He was provided with che best of teachers in the Qur'an, hadith, 
jurisprudence, adab (manners and behaviour), music and poetry. On one of the 
fasts of Ramadan he was reputed to have read the Qur'an thirty-three times. 
He was deeply embroiled in succession disputes in Khurasan, and faced crises 


SALIM, MAWLA ABI HUDHAYEA, ‘Urbab. Rabi a(d. 12/633). A Companion 
of the Prophet, he was of Persian descent. As a poor emigrant, he was offered 
shelter in a corner of the mosque of Medina called the Suffa. This area became 
known as the place of the People of the Veranda (Ah\ al-Suffa). (Aba Nu aym, 
Hilya, 1.176-178, Von al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, U.307—309; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 
1.206-207; Vbn Hajar, lsaba, 11.6-8 .) 

re ae . a ee weer al Shi (a 300/913). Samniin was noted 
for his focus on love based on Qur’anic passages. He called himself Samntin 
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the Liar for bis concealment of his illness, for which he even pleaded with 
children to pray for his healine—a demonstration of humility and an endorse- 
ment of supphcarion (dua’). He had many friends among the Suhs, includ- 
mmo Sari | Saga and he was a contemporary of Junayd (4. 298/910), His own 
experience of suffering made Samniin sensitive to the suffering of others, thus 
bringing his faith to bear in concrete ways. (Sulami, pp. 195-199; Aba Nu'aym, 


Hiya, xy09-314, Tarikh Baghdad, 1x.234-237, Qushayri, 1.122-123; Hujwin, 
Pp. 136-198; Arar, pp. 239-242.) 


ALSHATT, Muhammad b. Idris al-Qurashi (d. 204/820). Born in Gaza, 
Palestine and rassed in Mecca, he became the founder of the Shahi school of 
law. His early life ath the Bedouins gave him a solid grounding in Arabic 
Tanguage and poetry. He smudied law under Sufyan b. “Uyayna and Malik b. 
Anas, His chief contribution was to make the Qur'an, the Sunna and the hadith 
the primary cements of jurisprudence (usil al-figh), yet keep his theory of legal 
jpdgements from becoming too rigid for furure development. (Abb Nu aym, 


Hilys, 63-163; Tarikh Baghdad, 0.563, Hujwiri, p. 116, Nawawi, Tahdhib, 
L4s-%; SEL, pp. s12-s15,) 


AL-SHIBLL, Abb Bakr Dulafb. Jahdar (d. 334/945-946). His family originated 
in Khuracin, Though his nisba, Shibli, refers to the town of Shibla in the vicin- 
ay of Samargand, he was born in Samarra ot Baghdad; his father was in the 
service of the caliph. Shibli embraced Suftsm and became a follower of Junayd 
(A 2gB/guo-gn), He grew in faith and knowledge of jurisprudence, such that 
he became renowned for his devotion. (Sulami, pp. 337-348; Abi Nu aym, 


Hiya, x.y66-yj5; Tarikh Baghdad, rx 389-397; Hujwin, pp. 155-156; Qushayri, 
LLU8-149; Attar, pp. 277-286.) 


‘UMAR B.‘ABD ALAZIZ.b, Marwan (r. 99-101/'717~720). The most pious of 
the Umayyad caliphs, “Umar was called the “ffth rightly-puided caliph. Born 
in Hulwan, an Egyptian village, and raised in Medina, he was brought up by 
the pious successors of the Propher's Companions. Through his mother, he was 
descended from the Companion and Caliph “Umar b. al-Khattab. His grand- 
father served as a model of faith and discipline. He owned only one shirt, lived 
on a simple diet and passed his life in prayer. He had a scar on his forehead, 
the result of a kick from a horse he recieved as a boy. Caliph “Umar I once 
sad, “Of my posterity there shall be a man with a scar on his face who shall 
Bl the earth wth justice’ Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (4. 86/705) persuaded him to 
come to Damascus, where he was given the hand of the caliph’s daughter in 
marriage. He returned to Medina as governor, and was later appointed caliph. 
‘Unt T sought to ensure that justice was administered equally in all the prov- 
inces; be discouraged jihad wars as a pretext for plunder. Ar the same time, his 
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ogame 0 asst Zl Arabs and others into \sam. continued during bis 
| gat. He was dso noted for his sermons and counsels. (Abii Nu‘aym, Hilya, 


rsh ME, Tankh al-ehulaja , Wals, janet, pp-2 y- 1h ) 


WARD. AL-RHATTAR al-Quraysii a-Adawi (t. 1y-my/éye-Gys). A 
| Compan of the Proghet and later cain. The Prophet ced him al-Firtg 
| fyrvbo disinguishes truth from falsehood), \n the Medinan period he took 
\ main the bares of Badr, Whud and subsequent engagements. His closeness to 
| dvDrophet was evident. He became a father-in-law to Muhammad by giving 
| istaushtet Hafsa to him in marriage. “Umar became caliph with Abi Bakr’s 
| sppora before the lamer passed away. “Umar's ten-year reign as caliph was 
| naked by many developments, borh within and beyond the Islamic commu- 
tity. Musim armies were victorious to the west, the north and the east, cteat- 
ameanempite tat beyond the Ardowan Peninsula. Umar was the first to establish 
aptblic treasury, provide for military pensions, instirate ordinances of Islamic 
law for public morals in punishments, define the stamus of non-Muslims and 
mainain a public register. (Mashhir, pp. 5-6; Ton Hajar, Isabs, n.s18-519; 
Say, Tarikh al-ehulafa’, trans, Jarrett, pp. 112-162; SEI, pp. 600-601.) 


———— 
<< 

ee 
——— 


UQBAR.AMIR l-Juhasi (A. s8/677-G72). A Companion of the Propher, he 
vas among the People of the Veranda (Ab al-Suffa), “Uqba was a shepherd 
by occupation. He participated in the conquest of Damascus and fought with 
Mit awiya against’ Ali at Siffin (39/67), Mu’ awmiya appointed ‘Uqba as the gover- 
not of Egypt. He collected fifty traditions of the Prophet (fn Hanbal, Musnad, 
LUg5-169, 201) and ras well versed in the recitation of the Qur'an. (Mashihir 
p-§6,Ab0 Nu aym, Hilya,n.8-9; Vom al-Arhir, Usd al-ghdba, v.34 Nawawi 
Tahdhib, 1.336) 


—_—— 
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‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf a\-Qurashi, 
140, 211, 227 
Abraham, $7, 143 
abstinence (‘iffa), 25, 131, 132 
Abu Bakr al-Siddiq, 201, 205 
Abu ‘\-Darda , Xxv, 11, 200, 202 
Aba Mas‘ad al-Balkhi, 204 
Aba Musa ‘i-Ash‘ari, 10 
Abb Said al-Mayhani, 82-3 
Aba Sulayman al-Darani, 40 
Abt Talha, 43-4 
action (a'mal), 7, 12, 13, 36, 49, 
59-60, 69, 90-1, 211, faith, 
23, 24; heart, 213, 218, 220; 
patience, 25, 36, 48, 59, 
patience vs. thankfulness 
excellence, 212, 218, 
224; predestination, 90, 
thankfulness, 75-7, 78, 103 
Ahnaf b. Qays, 204 
‘Aisha, 66, 87 
al-akhira, see Hereafter 


(61>) 21, 22, 177-8; worship, 
175, 237% See also Gabriel; Israfil 


anger (ghayz), 26, 35. 136, 151 
annihilation (fana’), xvii, 61, 83; 
Sufism xxx, 83 
apostasy (ilhad), 141 
apostate (jahid), 84, 85 
appetite (shahwa), 13-16, 24, 29, 39, 
58, 89, 150; mastering of, 31, 58 
‘aql, see intellect 
Arabic language, 184 
Arabic poetry, XXXI-XXXV, 30, 
61-2, 75, 85, 113, 141, 183-4, 
198, 206, 207 
‘Arafa, Day of, 9, 26, $5 
‘Arif, see gnostic 
asceticism (zuhd), XV, XXX, 26, 31, 
$7, $8, $960 
astrology, 164-5 
Ata b. Abi Rabah, 9 
attracti } 
a, : 
, » 139, 214, 217 


‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 10, 137, 199, 202, 


205 
almsgiving, see sadaqa;, zakat 
amal, see action 
‘amr b. al-‘As, 118 

Anas b. Malik, 41, 200, 202 


ba‘ith al-din 
th See religious in 
ie » See tribulation — 
aqq' (permanence in being) 
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sf, 1}, td, 30, $0, sk I< 
167, 16g _ "2 


, OL, 130 
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» 165, 


angels, 13, 31, 70M, 116, 117, 166, 
171, 172-6, 177, 200; bearers of 
the throne, 172, 174; creation 
of, 174; earthly angels, 172- ; 

175; heavenly angels, 172, » 
175; recording angels Ais. ; 
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» ato, 119, 121-88; 
ippines ot the 
oreatter, $9. b2t. TER. 125, 
-- 143, 187; countless, 
igg. HS. 17H, 178, 188; 
genmsaco, O9D, [21, 129, 137; 
d-oul of, 4, 96, 97, 103-108, 
rm. tly: division, 121-30, 
igi: examples, 145-78, 
ingranitude for, 94, 97, 
v5, @, 108: joy, 69, 73-5; 
ceansto, 131-44; menit of 
besang over mbulacion, 
1-208; real blessing, £21, 
130-1, 206; tamdm al-ni ma, 
ww, Wry tawhid, xvi, 70; 
thankfulness, XV1, 69-70. 
=§,79°$0, 90, 119, 177-88, 
195-206; tribulation, 189-1, 
1g3-204, 206; withdrawn, 
17-S; see also thankfulness 
bhndness, $4, 99, 129-30, 142, 218, 
19 
baly, (8-19, 34.956, 164; 
blessings to, 138, 132, 135, 
145-61, 176-7, 178; eye. 95, 
136, 149, 176-7, 178; limbs, 18, 
69, 15, 76, 9h, 143, 153, 158, 
196, 219, perception, 14§-50; 
tepontory of the soul, 96-7; 
tepoducnon, 150-1; strengeh 
and bodily movement, 152-01; 
thankfulness, 756; tongue, 154 
Book of Patuence and Thankfulness, 
XIN; Arabic poetry, 
OOF IAKV: Gospels, x1x, 
WUL XXII, 39, 40; hadith, xix, 
AAI, Jesus, XIX, XXIIRH 
UV, major terms, XIV-X VIN: 
other prophets, XxIV=XXVI: 
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Qur'an, XVINI—XX, XXI, XXXIX; 
structure, X1I—xIv; Sufi 
licerature, XXII, XXVI—-XXXI 


certainty (yaqgin), XVI, XX1, 8, 24, 
114, 184, 210; ‘ayn al-yagin, 130; 
faith, 10, 15, 23, $1, 233; ‘thn 
al-yaqin, 130; inner certainty, 
40, $I, 71, 185, 205, 233; Jesus, 
XXII, 114, 233; meaning, 205; 
patience, XIX, 23, 40 

child, 21-2, 34, 6f, 107~108, 133-4, 
137, 160, 196 

complaining, 42, 76, 180, 185, 200, 
204 

contemplation, 49, 53, 94, 96, 128, 
130, 131, 133; nazar bi- ayn al- 
itibar, 11, 94—5, 99, 129 

contentment (rida), XXI, 31, 42, 43, 
44, 76, 111, 223, 229 

counsel of God (rushd), 132, 140, 143 

creation (khalq), 91, 96, 10g—10, 164, 
165 


al-Dajjal (the Antichrist), 20 

David, xxiv, XXV, XXIX, 9, 41, 42, 
80, 109, 202, 211 

Day of Judgement, 46, 93, 114, 117, 
1y9, 210 

Day of Resurrection, 41, 67, 187, 
192, 200, 202, 203; see also 
resurrection 

death, 17, 18—19, 20, 41, 43—4, 159, 
197, 200, 202 

desire (hawa), 14, 30, 37, 47, 54, OL; 
impulse of desire, 24, 50-1, 
218; religious impulse/impulse 
of desire struggle, xxx1, 15-16, 
21, 23, 24, 28-31, 40, 49-50, 
218 
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Dhat, see Essence figh, 


dhawg (tasting), XVU, 61, 127 
dhikr (remembrance of God), xvi, 
29, 34,45, $3; distractions, $3, 
§§-6; intimacy with God, 96; 
merits, 70-1; tadhakkur, 55; 
thankfulness, XVI, X1X, 65, 68 
din, see religion 
disobedience, X1X, 89, 91, 105, 
177, 190, 192, 194-5, 213; 
patience, 23, 34, 37, 38, 219; 
thankfulness, 76, 187, 220 
Divine Attributes, XXIV, XXXII, 
3.9, $6, 86, 109-10, 128, 191, 
195, 212 
divine decree (qada’), 9, 112, 196~7 
divine grace (nafha), $4, $5 
Divine Names, xviii, 3, 4n, $4, 66, 
76—7n, 81-2, 84, 92-3 


ego, soul (nafs), 14, 20, 28, 30, 35, 36, 
37, 47, 49, $$, $6, 56, 130, 136; 
body as repository of, 96~5; 
fana’ al-nafs, 83; mastering, 121, 

128, 131, 222, virtues, 131—2 
Essence (Dhat), 86 


faith (iman), 10, 13, 15, 23,24, 51, 
71, 183, tot, 221, Certainty, 10, 
15, 23, $1, 2333 maarif al-iman, 
70, patience, 3, 4. 8,9, 10, 
23-5, 26, $1, 210; thankfulness, 
3,4. 24, G8, 185; virtue, 131 
fana’ , see annihilation 
fasting, 24, 43, $0, 131, 214; 
patience, 7, 24, 66, 210 
Fath al-Mawsili, xxix, xxx, 42 


fear of God (taqwa), 10, 67, 74, 91-2, 


1433 
fir, see reflection 





see jurisprudence 


food, $0, $2, 96, 101, 102, 161-9: 


see also fasting 


Fudayl b. ‘lyad, xxvint, xxix, 42, 


187-8, 203 


Gabriel, 41, 114, 140, 171 
ghafla, see heedlessness 
al-Ghazali, Abt Hamid, 52; 


Hujjat al-Islam, xt, XXXvu; 

Islamic sciences, Xl, XXXVI; 

al-Mungidh min al-dalal, x1, 
XXVI-XXVII, XXVIII, §2, 127; 
Sufism, XXVI-XXVIII; see also 
Book of Patience and Thankfulness; 
Thya’ ‘ultim al-din 


gnosis, see ma rifa 
gnostic (“arif), XVII, 31, 33, 42, Ot, 


83, 90, 104, 116, 138; see also 
mia rifa 
good character (husn al-khulug), 121, 
125, 131, 132, 182, 190, [91 
good deed (hasana), 16, 21, 36, 49, 
133, 177, 200 
Gospels, Xv, XIX, XXII, XXIM, 39, 
yon, §7, 114; see also Jesus 
greed (sharah), 26, 34, 171 
guidance of God (hidaya), 132, 140, 
141-2, 143 


Habib b. Abi Habib, 10, 82 

hadd (legal ruling), 102 

hadith, xv, xix, XX-XXU, 3, 94; hadith 
nabawi, xX; hadith qudsi, xx; 
Ihya’ ulam al-din, xx1, XX11; 
ilm al-hadith, xxxVI1; patience, 
8-10, 198-204, 209-10, 221; 
patience vs. chankfulness 
excellence, 209-10, 224; weak 
traditions, xxi 
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yc A age 


mystical consciousness), 


* panence, WV. ‘ae 


cs, thanktulness 
encelkeace, 12-03, TUN, 224; 
sittulness. Oy, 73-5, 78, 87 
abHusvn b. Mansur, 
ANVIL. 97 
Hamer al-Qassir, 78 


w tortidden), Xv. 10, 14, 21, 24, 


wos. PAL 40, 220 
u-Haanh. Abb, Abi Tabb, 205 
ab Hasan a!-Basti, XXVI, XXVM, 201 
nao, &e good deed 
Hiom al-Asamm, XXIV, 203 
pared (kagha}. tt, Wy 
iw. see deare 
bealth ( énya). 33. 41.8 blessing, 
122, 124, FY. 033, 146, 183, 
154, 205 
heart. 15.17, 18, 45,49. 54, 56,69, 
N24 U0, 214, 218; basivar 
alah, 94,99, 113 hardness of, 
67,215; waner certainty, 205; 
intellect, 125, 144; occupied 
with God, 38, 46, 47, 75; spirit, 
(58-60, ypes. 128-9 
beedlessness (phafla), xx1, 16, 20, 
24, 92, 93, 167; thankfulness, 
17y, 186-8 
Hell. 35, 42, 99, 129-30, 192 
Helpers (al-Ansir), 4 
Hereafter (al-akhira), 20, 21, 38, $5, 
56-8, 54, 124, 187; blessing 
asad to/happiness of the 
Hereaher, 89, 121, 123, #25, 
130, 132, 13}, 187; patience, 
30, 3, tnbulanon as road to 
the Hereaher, 146-8, 202: 


tribulation in the Hereafter, 
1Ys, 205 
hidaya, see guidance of God 
hikma, see wisdom 
hoarding, 99-100, 107, 108, 123 
husn al-khulug, see good character 
hypocrisy (riya’), 35, 36, 37, 138 


Ibn Abbas, xxx1Vv, 9, 40, 116, 198, 
200, 203 

Ibn Abi Najih, ‘Abd Allah, 44 

Ibn Ata’, Abi'l ‘Abbas, 9, 66, 221-2 

Ibn Mas‘d, 24, 68 

Ibn al-Mubarak, 203 

Ibn al-Sammak, xxx—xxx1, 181 

ignorance (jahl), Xx1, 3-4, 29, 93, 
124-5, 191-2; thankfulness, 
179-80, 186~8 

Thya’ ‘ulum al-din (Revival of the 
Religious Sciences), XI-XII, Xv, 
XXVIH, XXXVH-XXXVIII, 13, 31, 
44, 60, 101, 108, 134, 211, 214, 
222, 224; Arabic poetry, XXXI; 
criticism, XXII; editions, XXXV; 
hadith, xxl, XX; Jesus, XXI, 
4on; Qur'an, xrx, XxI; Sufi 
literature, XXVIII 


ikhlas, see sincerity 


ilm (knowledge), 12n, 69, 125-7, 
137, 148-0, 196, 215; as 
blessing, 181, 182, 183, 184, 
185, 191, 192; intellectual 
pleasure, 125-7, 128, 185; 
love of, 165; patience, 5, 29, 
42, 49, 62, 218; patience vs. 
thankfulness excellence, 212, 
218, 219, 223; scholar, 90, 116, 
117, 126, 171, 134, 185; tawhid, 
gi; thankfulness, 69-73, 78, 
79-93, 218, 219, 223-4; see 


General Index 


also ‘lm al-mukashafa; 


marifa 
in al-kalam (theology), XXXVI 
‘ln al-mukashafa (knowledge by 
unveiling), XV, XVI-XVII, $5, 
109, 212-13, marifa, XVII, XVII; 
nearness to God, 132; tawhid, 
XVI, xv; thankfulness, xv1, 
109; see also ma rifa 
ingratitude (kufr), 103, 109, LII, 114; 
for blessings, 94, 97, 98, 99, 108 
inner vision (istibsar), 99, 187 
inspiration (wahy), xvi, 75 
intellect (‘agl), 30, 125, 148, 161; 
basa’ir al-‘ugil, 142; as blessing, 
181 
intention (niyya), 35, 36, 70, 90 
intimacy with God (uns), 45, 96, 
128, 170 
ishraq (emanation, radiance), 110n 
Islamic sciences, Xl, XXXVI 
‘isma (sinlessness), XXU, 143 
Israfil, 117 
istibsar, see inner vision 


| Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah, 8, 44 
jadhba, see attraction 
jah, see prominence 
jahl, see ignorance 
Jesus, XV, XIX, XXI-XXIV, 10}, 


193; certainty, XXII, 114, 233, 


patience, 9, 39-40; see also 
Gospels 
jihad (struggle), 10, 35, 210, 220 
jinn, 28, $4.97, 114 
Job, XXIV, 67, 177, 203, 211 
Joseph, XXIV, 144n, 203 


joy, 7374, 130, 192, 223, blessing, 
69, 73-5; thankfulness, 67, 74, 


189, 193, 197 





al-Junayd, xxvin, XXXV, 25, 55, 78 
221-2, 223 

jurisprudence (figh), xxxvil, 32-3, 
102, 103, 104-105, 107, jurist, 
$1, 104, 106, 136 

justice (‘adl), 10, 37, 104, 106, 108, 


I1§, 131—2, 170; nearness to 
God, 132 


Ka ba, 9, 104, 109 
karaha, see hatred 
Khabbab b. al-Aratt, 199 
al-Khawwas, Ibrahim, 75 
knowledge, see ‘“ilm; ‘ilm al- 
mukashafa; ma rifa 
kufr, see ingratitude 


lassitude (istirsal), 16, 175 
legal ruling, see hadd 
lordship, 35, 56, 58, 59, 66 
love (mahabba), 31, 40, 81-2, IIT, 
114, 206—208 
Luqman, 204 


mahabba, see love 
al-Makki, Abu Talib: Qar al-qulub, 
XIV, XV, XXVHI 
Malik b. Anas, 102 
al-Ma min, 136 
maqam (station on the spiritual path), 
8n, 12, $3, 87, 160, 213; angels, 
174; the Prophet, 86—7 
marifa (gnosis), XVI, XVIII, 12, 
13, 23, 20, 49, SI, 55, 80, 
92, 187; lata’ if al-marif, 55; 
ma arif al-iman, 70; pleasure 
of knowledge of God, 128; 
see also gnostic; ‘ilm; ‘lm al- 
mukashafa 


mortal vices (muhlikat), 60, 214, 218 
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behever (kifu). 29, 116. 190, 
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cabusve. sec prophethood 
cbechence, 89, 175, 213; 
penene, 23. 3§77, 218, 219; 
tasnkfolness. 76, 218 


Parade, 17, 44,92, 130, 131, 192, 
It; penence, 9, 68; 
zxitfulness, 66, 67, 68 
paimece (saov), KAV. XV. XVUS, XXII, 
}, §-62, 186, 218; 
cxna al-sabr, 1X, 8, 24, 

, CeMlaMIY, XIX, 23, 40; 
dezrexs. 223; as discipline, 
THU, 1§, 21. 24. 36, 60-1, 222. 
Cnoccierce, 23, 35, 37, 38, 
214, aad fasch, 3, 4. 8, y, 10, 


26, $1.26, fasting, 7, 24, 


hadith, 5-40, 1y8-204, 
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20y—-10, 221; Jesus, 9, 39-40; 
kinds of, 25-7, 30; merit of, 


7-11; nature of, 12—13; patience 


excellence, 209-211, 221~—2, 
223; patience/thankfulness 
link, 34, 189-204, 210; patience 
vs. thankfulness excellence, 
209-24; perseverance, 30, 31, 
203; Qur'an, XVII, 40, 221; in 
refraining from forbidden acts, 
XV, 10, 1§, 21, 249991 ge ee 
40, 220; and religious duties, 
XV, 40; reward, 7, 41, 44, SI, 
200, 210, 221; sabr jamil, 41, 

44; Sabr nafsi, 25; sharia, 31-2; 
tawhid, xvu1, in well-being, 
33-4; see also religious impulse 


panence, applications 219; 
disobedience, 23, 35, 37, 38, 219; 


obedience, 23, 35—7, 218, 219; 
tnbulation, xv, XVI, 9, 10, 26, 
31, 35,40—5. 48, 51, 189, 190, 
193, 198-204, 211, 219, 223, 228 


patience, principles: action, 25, 36, 


48, 59; knowledge, 15, 29, 42, 
49, 62, 218; state, xv, 8, 12, 31 


General Index 


Predecessors, 76, 184, 188 
predestination (qadar), t1, 90, III, 


112, 116, 1§9, 195 


the Prophet, 22, 44, 66, 99, 117, 


134-5, 184n; maqamat, 86-7; 
nobility of birth, 135; prayer 
at Ta if, 206; prominence, 135, 
138; tawhid, 86 
prophethood (nubuwwa), 138, 142, 
160 


the prophets, 22, 40, 87, 117, 138-9, 


170-1, 192; angels, 171, 172 

prominence (jah), 56, $8, $9, 60; as 
blessing, 123, 126, 134-5, 137, 
138, 144 


providence (rizq), 53, 54, 65, 77, 108, 


191 
Psalms, $7 


qada’, see divine decree 
qadar, see predestination 
gibla, 104, 105 


Qur'an, XV, XVHI-XX, XXXIX, $7, 


V7 (8, 134, 142, (83, 
219-20; tribulation in, 193, 
206 
religious impulse (ba'ith al-din) 
IS~16, 29, 37, 51-2, 58, 152, 
218-10; religious impulse/ 
impulse of desire struggle, 
XXXI, 16-16, 21, 23, 24, 28-31, 
40, 49—§0, 218 
remembrance (of God), see dhikr 
repentance (tawba), xv, XXxv, 31, 65, 
66, 202 
resurrection: greater, 17, 19-20; 
lesser, 17, 18—20; see also Day 
of Resurrection 
retaliation, XIX, 39 
retreat, 38, 45, 52 
Revival of the Religious Sciences, see 
Thya’ ‘ulum al-din 
rida, see contentment 
riya’, see hypocrisy 
rizq, see providence 
riuh, see spirit 
ruler, 100, 118, 134, [7071 


piety (birr), 10, 30, 42 


the pious (sdlih), 3, 17, 22, 92, 128 


polytheist (mushrik), 84, 85 


94.95, 104, 169, 202, 216; as 
blessing, 180-1, 183, 184; Ihya’ 
‘ulum al-din, xix, XX1, patience, 
XVI, 40, 221; resurrection, 18, 
tafsir, XXXVI, thankfulness, xIx, 
180-1, 221; Ummal-Kitab, 195 


poverty, 26, 45, 180, 190, I91, 200, 


211, 220-2 


practical transactions, sciences of 


(ulum al-mu amala), XXXVI, 21, 
80, 116-17, 131, 212; nearness 
to God, 132 


prayer, canonical (salat), 21, 35, 104, 


105, 136, 192, 202, 203; child, 
21-2; supererogatory, 213—14 


prayer, personal (du'a@’), $3, $5, 65, 


66, 203, 206 





Quraysh, 135 
qurb, see nearness to God 
al-Qushayri: al-Risala fi ‘ilm al- 
tasawwuf, XV, XXVIM, 12 


al-Rabi b. Khuthaym, 187 
Ramadan, 55, 1g2n, 214n 
Ramaysa Umm Sulaym, 43-4 
reflection (fikr), 16, 38, 45, sie 
124, 214 
religion (din), 12, 47, 60, 


3, 00, 


rushd, see counsel of God 


sabr, see patience 
sadaga (voluntary charity), 133, 139, 
214, 215; 216-18 
Sahl al-Tustari, XXINI-XXIV, XXVIN, 
33, 118, 193 
sainthood (waldya), (42, 160; safwat 
at-awliya, 3 
salat, see prayer, canonical 
Salim, Mawla Aba Hudhayfa, 43 
Satan, 37, 457, $0, 56-8, 59, 65, 
92, 108, 114, 179, 193, 237; 


whisperings, 45, $2, $3, $5 
Sayyta, see sin 
al-Shafi‘t, 102 
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wed (divine dircetion), 132, 141, 
142 


tasdig. see belict’ 
ta yid (divine support), xxii, 132, 


14t, 143-4 


tumwha, sec repentance 
tawhid (athrmation of unity), xv, 


XVIL, 70, 71-2, 84-6; bi-‘ayn 
al-tawhid, 81, 83; blessing, 
XVI, 70; tl al-mukashafa, xvi; 
knowledge, 91; muwahhidin, 
8&5, 86; nearness to God, xvi; 
patience, xvi; the Prophet, 86; 
thankfulness, xvi, XVII, XXXII, 
71-2, "Sr —3.°87 
thankfulness (shukr), X1V, XV—XVv1, 
XIX, 3, 65-118, 179-88; Arabic 
poetry, Xxx1I—xXxxIVv; blessing, 
XVI, 69-70, 75. 79—8O, 9O, 119, 
177-88, 205—206; degrees, 
223-4; dhikr, xvi, XIX, 65, G8; 
disobedience, 76, 187, 220; 
doctrine, 79—93; and faith, 3, 
4, 24, 68, 185; hadith, 66-7; 
heedlessness, 179, 18G—8; 
ignorance, 179-80, 186-8; ‘tlm 
al-mukashafa, XVI, 109; joy, 67, 
74. 189, 193, 197, meaning, 
75.97-8,.9@% 179,.218, 220; 
merit, 65—8; obedience, 76, 
218; patience/thankfulness 
lnk, 34, 1%8Qg—204, 210; patience 
vs. thankfulness excellence, 
20y—24; 1N prosperity, 67; 
reward, 206, 210, 22!; tawhid, 
XVI, XVII, XXXII, 73-2, 81-3, 
87; thankfulness excellence, 
20y, 219, 222, 224; tribulation, 
XVI, 3,67, 18Y, 193-204, 223; 
sec also blessing; wisdom dé 


General Index 


thankfulness, principles, 69-78; 
action, 75-7, 78, 103; 
knowledge, 69-73, 78, 79-93. 
218, 219, 223-4; state, G9, 
73-5, 78, 87 
Torah, $7 


trade, 97-102 
tribulation (bala’), xxx1V, 189-204; 
absolute tribulation, 190, 193; 
blessing, 189-91, 193-204, 
206; in the Hereafter, 195, 
205; merit of blessing over 
tribulation, 205-208; patience, 
XV, XVI, 9, 10, 26, 31, 3§, 40-S, 
48, 51, 180, 190, 193, 198-204, 
211, 219, 223, 228; patience/ 
thankfulness link, 34, 189-204; 
Teward, 196, 198, 1y9, 200, 
206, as road to the Hereafter, 
196-8, 202; sin, 19§, 201, 202, 
203; thankfulness, xvi, 3, 67, 
189, 193-204, 223 
the truthful, the righteous (siddiq), 3, 
22, 28, 31, 40, 74, 118, 128, 130, 
135, 217 
trust (tawakkul), 12n, 39, 42, 229 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, xx1x, 41-2, 
77, 202-203 
“Umar b. al-Khattab, 9, 10, 38, 68, 
136, 193 
uns, see intimacy with God 
| ‘Ugba b. ‘Amir al-Juhani, 201 
usury, 99102, 123 
“Uzayr, 204 


virtues, 131-2 


wahy, see inspiration 
wealth (mal), 34, 65, 68, 07~10; 





107; as blessing, 122-3, 126, 
132-3, 134, 137-4, 140, 144, 
190, 220-2 


weeping, 44, 66—7, 47 
well-being ( dfiya), 205, 208; 


patience, 33—4; thankfulness, 67 


will, tro—it, 112; means to will, 


150-2 


wine, 103, 105, 195, 210 
wisdom (hikma), 12n, 94-6, 03, 


109, III, 112, 114, 125-6; in the 
creation, 95, 164-6, 193; the 
greatest wisdom, 148; hidden, 
97, 103; thankfulness, 98, 108, 
fog, wa, 107, 179, 185, 218; 


woman, 34, 96, 135, 151, 185, 201, 


210; wife, 133, 137, 224, 234 
worlds: unseen world ( alam al- 
ghayb), 17, 115, 177; visible 
world (“Glam al-shahada), 17, 20, 
46, 115, 129, 172, 177; world of 
sovereignty (‘alam al-malakit), 
17, 20, 113, 115, 129 
worship, XX, XXI, XXXVI, 8, 31, 35, 
36, 41, 60, 97, 104, 114, 124, 
214; angels, 175, 237 
wrath (ghadab), 24, 26, 40, $8, 59, 
11, 114, (31 


yagin, see certainty 
youth, 44, 77, £33, 160 


Zachariah, XXIV-xXV, 203-204 

zakat (almsgiving), 35, 45, 108, 133, 
22 

Zoroastrianism, 194, 203 

zuhd, see asceticism 
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fe Religions So which is widely regarded as the greatest work 
REIS SLL 


atc by one of the most famous Ste) fererbt ee 
— A es ao Medi EL SO a aks Ptr two of 
Sa ga ole and spiritual life that are of universa] Interest 
Fs pene Ghazali first discusses the virtue of Patience and its 
eer Pa am eeSILN for patience, the degrees of patience, and 
rads PCR allie of faith. os is followed by a longer 
PRR thankfulness and the multiple blessings ils ers grants from 
Res As) Pie IE OLY M COM Cy Cact Unless a a intelligence and the 
will. Conscious PACE Cee COUEES core a spintual master, Ghazali not 
Pe eer el readers to practice patience and essa TS but also 
APT MCR era chy that can divert them from doing so. In this ENE 
Tes Rao of Thaukfulness is a manual of spintual instruction and 
an aid in the goal of all aspirants: spiritual perfection. Dr Henry Littlejohn 
MS Ns introduction to the subject which illustrates the 
Tne eae we CuSe LL thankfulness in Islamic literature throughout 
the centunes. 

Aba Hamid al-Ghazali (1058-1111), theologian, logician, jurist and 
mystic, was bom and died in Tis in Central Asia, but spent much of his 
life lecturing at Baghdad or leading the life of a wondering dervish. His 
most celebrated work, of which this is an important chapter, has exercised 
a profound influence on Muslim intelleccual history by exploring the 
mysocal significance of the practices and beliefs of Islamic orthodoxy, 
caming hini the title of Hujjat al Islam, the ‘Proof of Islam’. 
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